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Chicago  Daily  News 


Take  sports.  We  made  our  sports  section  bigger, 
bolder,  more  colorful  and  exciting.  We  empha¬ 
sized  behind -the -scores  stories  by  crack  sports- 
writers  like  Jim  Murray . . .  Milt  Gross . . .  Jimmy 
Cannon  . . .  our  own  John  Carmichael  (of  course) 
. . .  and  columns  contributed  by  our  staff  special¬ 
ists.  We  sharply  increased  the  picture  coverage. 
Funny  how  interested  people  get  in  the  Daily 
News?  Not  when  you  figure  the  things  we’re  doing 
to  make  the  newspaper  more  interesting. 
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Funny  the  things 
that  make  a  newspaper 
more  interesting 


IN  SAN  ANTONIO . . . 

The  Light  Leads  All  the  Way 


First  Choice  of  Readers !  First  Choice  of  Retaiiers ! 


(March  1964  Publishers'  Statements)  (First  Six  Months  1964) 

Reach  67%  of  All  Newspaper  Households  Through  The  Light! 
Serves  and  Sells  South  Central  Texas  Best! 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS  . 
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MtiMre  News  AaericM  Saa  Aataaia  Light  Pictariai  Saaday  Magaziaa  Qraap 

lastaa  lacard  iUaarican  aad  Smd^  Admtiaar  Sm  Fraacitca  ExKaiaar  Pack— Tha  Caaric  Waakly 
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In  Baltimore 

the  Sunpapers 
publish  over  70%  of  all 
metropolitan 
newspaper 
advertising 

f 


National  Representatives; 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee-New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


whafs  a  NUDE  painting 
on  an  office  wall  got  to 
do  with  newspapers  serving 
a  dynamic  metro  market? 


Really,  nothing  at  all!  Our  only  point  in 
mentioning  the  subject  is  that  the  man  who 
wrote  this  copy  has  a  nude  painting  on  his 
office  wall.  It's  well  done  and  is  in  excellent 
taste— or  it  wouldn't  be  there. 

But,  you  see,  while  sex  like  that  is  OK  on 
a  wall  in  our  plant,  too  much  sex  in  a  movie 
ad  is  a  bad  thing— we  think!  That’s  why 

WE  OPERATE  A  CENSORSHIP 

of  movie  advertising.  Maybe  we  are  a  bit 
old  fashioned,  but  we  think  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  prepared  by  movie  people  is  pretty 
filthy  and  we  don’t  want  that  kind  of  stuff 
in  our  newspapers.  It’s  not  that  we  have 
an  exaggerated  sense  of  moral  guardianship 
.  we’re  just  careful  about  the  kind  of 
newspapers  we  publish.  And  the  public  (our 
readers)  have  shown  they  appreciate  this 
trait.  Our  ABC  White  Reports  and  the 
Census  figures  prove  that  our  adult  reader- 
ship  has  grown  faster  than  the  adult  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  metro  area  we  serve. 


TH£  VIRGIHIAH-PILOT 
and  LEDGER-STAR 

NORFOLK,  PORTSMOUTH,  CHESAPEAKE  and  VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VA. 

224^36-Morning  and  Evening;  157/4 14 -Sunday 


SEPTEMBER 

5-11 — International  Typographical  Union  convention,  Princess  Kaiiilani  L 
Hotel,  Honolulu.  f 

11-12 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  TImberllne  Lodge. 

11-12 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Clayton 
House,  Racine.  ij 

11- 12 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference,  Marott  | 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

12- 13— Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

13- 16 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Charlottetown  Hotel, 
Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

13-16— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Stadium  View  Inn,  Flushing 
Meadow,  N.  Y. 

13- 16— NNPA  Eastern  Regional  Conference,  Bar  Harbor  Motor  Inn,  Mount 
Desert  Island,  Bar  Harbor,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 

14- 18 — International  Stereotypers  ana  Electrotypers  Union  of  North 
America,  Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

15-  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  of  Canada,  Mount  Royal  Hotel, 

Montreal.  I 

16- 18 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  (Eastern  Canada),  [ 

Sheraton  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal.  [ 

17- 18 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Alderbrook  Inn,  Hood  I 

Canal.  f 

18- 19 — CNPA  Newspaper  Workshop,  University  of  California,  Berkley,  Calif.  : 
18-20 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Carousel  Motel,  Ocean  City, 

Maryland. 

18-20 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Continental 

Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

18-20 — New  England  Weakly  Press  Association,  Samoset  Hotel.  Rockland. 
Me. 

18- 2(^lowa  Daily  Press  Association  clinic.  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des 
Moines. 

19- 20 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club,  Robert  Meyer  Motor  Inn,  Orlando. 

19- 20 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Sales  Clinic,  Leland  Hotel,  Spring- 
field. 

20- 22— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton-Chicago, 
Chicago. 

20-22— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Andrew  John¬ 
son,  Knoxville. 

20-23— NNPA  Western  Regional  Meeting,  Kona  Kai  Club,  Shelter  Island.  , 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

23- 24— M  illion  Market  Newspaper  Studies  for  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

24- 25— Suburban  Press  Foundation,  Bismark  Hotel,  Chicago.  ^ 

25- 26— U  niversity  Press  Club  of  Michigan,  Union  Building,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

26- 27 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Orlando  Hotel,  Decatur. 

26- 27 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Fall 
Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

27- 29 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Claridge  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

27- 29— Now  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  White  Cliffs  Motel, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

28 —  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OCTOBER 

2-3 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Fall  Sales  Conference 
Jack  Tar-Harrison,  Clearwater. 

4-6 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

4- 7 — NNPA  Central  Region  Convention,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

5- 6— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Parker 

House,  Boston. 

6- 7— United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference,  Statlei 

Hilton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

9-11— Indiana  Associated  Press  Managir.g  Editors  Assn.,  Lafayette. 

11-14— NNPA  Southern  Regional  Convention,  Velda  Rose  Hotel,  Ho 
Springs,  Arkansas.  . 

M-17 — National  Newspaper  Week.  ' 

16- 17 — Associated  Press  Association  of  Florida,  Cape  Kennedy. 

17- 18— Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Sheraton-Chicago  Hotel,  Chicagc 

18- 20 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Mason  City. 
Iowa. 

18-20 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Heart  of  Spartan¬ 
burg  Motel,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 

18-20— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 20 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Columbus  Plaza,  Columbus | 

19 —  Illinois  Associated  Press  Publishers  Association.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago; 
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I  he  Wichita  Beacon 

are  pleased  to  announce  the  appointment  of 

THE 

BRANHAM 

COMPANY 

AS  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

OFFICES  IN; 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT 

KANSAS  CITY  ST.  LOUIS  DALLAS  MINNEAPOLIS 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES  MIAMI 

NEW  ORLEANS  ATLANTA  CHARLOHE 


effective 

October  1,  1964 
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Positive  control  of  the  ^Running 
Web  Tension  is  maintained  100% 
of  the  time  with.the  new  Hoe  fully- 
automatic  Reel,  Tension  &  Paster. 
During  the  paster  cycle,  tension 
control  is  accomplished  by  the  ex¬ 
clusive  Hoe  electro-magnetic  core 
brake,  assuring  a  smooth,  trouble- 
free  splice.  The  Hoe  RTP  is  in  use 
on  almost  every  type  of  web-fed 
press  in  operation —further  proof 
of  the  accepted  quality  of  Hoe 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910 
E.  138th  St.,  New 
York  54,  New  York.  ^1 

HOB  Reel,  Tension  ti  Paster 


SOME  HILARIOUS  NOTES  from  the  Football  Write; s  of  [ 
America  meeting  in  Chicago  are  contributed  by  Gerald  B.  I 
Healey,  Midwest  editor  of  E&P: 

llluckip  Siierrod,  outKoinK  a»<80cialiun  president,  exeeutive  (>orts 
editor  and  assistant  manaitinK  editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times- 
Herald,  remarked  dead  pan  during  his  sojourn  on  the  rostrum: 
“President  Johnson  says  it’s  a  vicious  rumor  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
unemployment  today.  Tlie  rumor  was  started  by  people  out  of 
work.”  Of  Jack  Murphy,  41,  sports  editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Oalif.) 
Union,  new  Football  Writers  president  with  whom  Sherrod  roomed 
at  the  Sherman  Hotel  here,  Sherrod  said:  “He’s  a  line  roommate 
if  you  don’t  mind  holding  your  money  while  you  take  a  shitwer.”  ^ 
Mentioning  that  some  guy  had  been  married  25  years,  Sherrod  I 
said:  “I’ve  been  in  love  with  the  same  girl  for  l5  years.  If  my 
wife  ever  finds  out  she’ll  murder  me.’’  Jesse  Owens,  the  great  track 
star,  speaking  to  (College  Sports  Information  Directors  at  their  v 
nu'eting,  said  a  fortune  teller  told  Hitler  that  he  would  die  on  a  | 
Jewish  holiday  and  Hitler  wanted  to  know  what  Jewish  holiday,  to  - 
which  the  fortune  teller  responded:  “Any  day  you  die  will  be  a  ^ 
Jewish  holiday.’’  Reporting  to  the  College  Information  Director)  ' 
on  a  suo’ey  of  sports  editors,  Eddie  Groth,  of  New  Mexico  High-  ■ 
lands  College,  said  the  survey  asked  what  sports  editors  wanted 
from  informationists.  Tlie  answer  was  “blood.’’  Walt  Johns,  sport) 
editor  of  Central  Press  Association.  Cleveland,  while  covering 
f(M>tball  team  prospects  in  the  Big  Ten  one  summer  found  hi) 
hotel  r(Min)  had  no  writing  paper  and  also  that  he  had  run  onl 
of  copy  paper.  The  resourceful  Johns,  realizing  it  was  too  late 
at  night  to  get  paper,  inserted  a  roll  of  toilet  paper  in  his  type¬ 
writer  and  pound^  out  his  piece.  A  Football  Writers  luncheon 
guest  to  whom  he  was  telling  the  story  remarked  that  he  thought 
that  was  what  Johns  always  wrote  on. 

— They  are  looking  for  a  Nineteenth  Century  hand  press  for 
the  Horace  Greeley  Museum  in  the  house  in  East  Poultney, 
Vt.,  where  Greeley  worked  as  a  printer’s  apprentice  in  1826.  p 
.  .  .  And  the  grave  in  Pittsburgh  of  William  Bullock,  who 
devised  the  rotary  web  press  in  1863  and  revolutionized  the 
newspaper  industry,  will  be  marked  for  the  first  time,  thanks 
to  a  story  by  George  Swetnam  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  .  .  . 
It’s  said  that  the  semi-monthly  Oregon  SpeettUor  at  Oregon 
City,  established  in  1846,  w'as  the  first  newspaper  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Its  slogan:  “Westward  the  Star  of  Empire  Takes  Its 
Way.”  ...  “A  hamburger  in  a  hurry”  was  the  most  frequent 
food  order  Mrs.  Alice  Longworth,  who  retired  as  co-manager 
of  the  Indianapolis  Press  Club,  heard  in  her  23  years  of  serving 


Byline:  U,  S.  Mail 

— Hal  Borland,  who  writes  Sunday  nature  editorials  for  the 
yew  York  Times  and  books  and  mag^azine  articles  on  a  farm  at 
Salisbury,  Conn.,  writes:  “Thanks  for  the  kind  words  in  your 
column.  But  whoever  told  you  I  am  a  working  farmer?  I  work, 
and  I  am  the  owner  of  and  resident  on  a  farm.  Seventy  acres  or  se 
are  a  woodland  I  just  let  grow,  because  I  like  natural  woods.  Hu  ( 
other  thirty  acres  I  keep  in  grass  and  lease  to  my  neighbor  dowa 
the  road,  a  dairy  farmer,  who  pastures  it,  hays  it,  kf^eps  down  the 
brush,  keeps  up  the  fences.  Sometimes  I  go  out  and  give  good 
advice,  sometimes  I  h’ist  a  few  bales  of  hay  for  him,  and  alwayi 
we  talk  crops  and  weather  and  farming.  But  I  did  my  active 
farming  years  ago  and  swore  olT.  I’m  still  on  that  wagon,  so  t« 
speak— and  it  isn’t  a  hay  wagon!  I  probably  write  more  and  fam 
less  than  any  other  “farmer’’  in  the  whole  Berkshire  area.  And 
probably  am  closer  to  farming  and  know  more  about  it  than  any 
other  writer  in  the  Berkshires.’’ 

—In  liis  25  years  with  Gannett  Newspapers  preceded  by  eight 
years  with  Hearst  Newspapers  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  L.  R.  Blanchard 
says  he  never  met  the  late  William  Randolph  Hearst.  But  he 
contributes  this  version  of  a  surprise  visit  the  publisher  paid  t« 
Rochester:  “I  have  been  told  that  he  asked  for  the  publisher,  who 
was  out.  For  the  business  manager,  who  was  out.  For  the  editor,  | 


said:  ’You  know,  for  a  man  who  doesn’t  drink  I  suffer  more  frms 
alcohol  than  any  other  man  in  the  country’.” 
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ks  NOW  Alabama's  largest  and  most  influential  newspapers  take  yout!^ 

message  to  , 

fi!  290,185  homes  every  day  (UP  3,658  over  1963) 

Its 

m  227,467  homes  on  Sunday  (UP  4,190  over  1963) 

;er 

Source:  ABC  Publisher's  Sfotement,  March  31,  1964,  subject  to  ABC  audit. 

Let  Alabama's  MOST  POWERFUL  SELLING  FORCE  be  your  mogic 
carpet  to  profit-making  sales  in  this 

$2^  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET!! 


Birmingham  Post-Herald 


Expressway  Work  Begins  Soon 


She  IBirmin^ham  Keros  07 

Iiifluh>tr4  lieudM  l«»  Alaliama  nill 
K70  iiiilliaii  planl.s.  «‘»|iaiisiaiis 


Our  family  of  two-thirds  of  a  million  readers,  the  biggest  ever,  have 
money  in  their  pockets  .  .  .  and  endless  desire  for  new  merchandise 
and  services  of  every  kind! 

These  newspapers  are  a  vital  and  intimate  part  of  their  lives  .  .  . 
they  are  the  best  meeting  place  for  advertisers  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers! 

Birmingham  Nem® 

Birmingham  Post-Herald 

Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 
National  Representatives:  Moloney,  Regon  &  Schmitt 


editorial 


Statesmanship  Needed 

4  N  ERA  of  automation  is  confronting  the  ne\vspajx,*r  business  anil  tlie 
next  decade  or  two  may  see  many  changes  in  pnxhiction  technitpies 
that  have  not  changed  basically  in  the  last  50  years.  A  few  newspapers 
are  now  scratching  the  surface  of  what  might  be  attainable  ultimately 
in  the  use  of  electronics. 

The  transition  will  Ite  a  slow  one  but  it  will  Ite  steady  ami  iti- 
exorable.  Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  the  roail  to  progress  will  be 
scarred  bv  conflicts  among  newspaper  craft  unions  as  to  who  is  going 
to  operate  the  new  processes.  This  will  not  be  of  benefit  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  and  least  of  all  will  it  be  beneficial  to  those  who  work 
for  newspapers. 

Presently  the  pressmen,  typographers  and  stereotypers  are  fighting 
among  themselves  for  jtn  isdictioti  over  offset  printing  processes.  Elmer 
Brown,  ITU  president,  reflected  the  militant  attitude  of  all  union 
leaders  toward  new  techniques  in  the  .\ugust  Typographical  Journal 
when  he  wrote:  “The  ITU  will  not  surrender  or  back  up  to  anyone." 

“We  are  not  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  the  right  to  perform  all 
composing  and  mailing  room  work”  .Mr.  Brown  wrote.  “(Jur  foes  are 
those  who  would  use  methods  of  ojjeration  and  control  of  comptiters, 
or  other  electronic  devices  now  available,  to  perform  ITU  composition 
and  mailing  functions.  Some  employers  are  testing  us  as  to  onr  ability 
and  willingness  to  battle  for  these  job  functions.  Your  executive 
council  has  made  it  crvstal  clear  to  all  employer  groups  that  we  con¬ 
sider  it  our  right  to  jxirform  all  printer  and  mailer  functions  on 
such  electronic  and  photographic  etpiipment  and  we  will  fight  foi 
every  one  of  our  rights.” 

This  is  the  time  for  laltor  statesmanship,  and  understanding  ami 
a  desire  to  plot  a  course  that  is  best  for  the  newspaper  business  and 
all  those  who  work  for  it,  rather  than  selfish  obstinacy,  riie  newspapet 
business  cannot  stand  the  hazards  of  intramural  squabbling  among  its 
craftsmen  nor  can  it  absorb  the  drastic  results  of  many  more  fights  of 
the  New  York,  Cleveland  and  Detroit  variety. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  constitution  guarantees  the  people  the 
right  to  a  free  press.  But  it  does  not  guarantee  success  to  the  press 
in  the  face  of  com|jetition  from  other  media.  Success  can  only  be 
achieved  by  a  press  that  improves  the  efficiency  of  its  operation  to 
offset  rising  costs  so  that  it  can  also  improve  and  expand  its  service 
to  the  public. 

If  it’s  going  to  be  restrained  from  doing  that,  if  it  is  going  to  be 
chained  to  out-moded  and  costly  methods  by  the  the  people  who  per¬ 
form  them,  then  we  will  certainly  see  more  and  more  newspapers  go 
the  way  of  the  dodo  bird. 

On  the  other  hand,  automation  and  its  resulting  efficiency  will  mean 
bigger  and  better  newspapers,  the  start  of  new'  newspapers,  and  the 
creation  of  many  new'  jobs  providing  its  benefits  to  prcKluction  are 
not  countered  by  unnecessary  roadblocks. 
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THE  BIG  BLOW 
Hubenthal,  Hearst  Newspapers 


letters 


ASIRONALTS'  (:()>tra(:t 


ito,  & 


I  found  your  editorial  (Aug.  15)  on 
the  astronauts’  contract  with  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  and  Time  Inc.  misleading  and 
would  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  clar¬ 
ify  the  situation. 

Tlie  astronauts  have  contracts  for  their 
j)ersonal  stories  and  those  of  their  fami¬ 
lies — only.  This  Agency  has  not  sought 
nor  would  it  seek  to  disseminate  this  kind 
of  information  and  we  have  an  interest 
only  in  the  astronauts’  professional  ca¬ 
reers. 

The  American  people  have  a  very  real 
stake  in  the  astronauts’  professional  ca¬ 
reers  and  the  national  space  effort.  We 
have  made  every  effort  to  keep  the  public 
informed,  conducting  all  of  our  activities, 
including  manned  space  flights,  in  the 
open  f)efore  the  eyes  of  the  world,  making 
our  personnel  available  for  interviews 
(without  monitoring  or  reporting)  and 
giving  good  accessibility  to  the  astronauts 
themselves. 

The  astronauts  are  not  9-to-5  men  work¬ 
ing  in  ofiBces.  Their  training  goes  on  all 
over  the  United  States  (and  at  sea  or  in 
Panamanian  jungles)  and  this  presents 


a  real  problem.  Astronauts  assigned  to 
flight  crews,  those  who  will  fly  in  the  next 
flights,  are  seldom  available.  But  the 
others — and  we  have  a  cadre  of  29  astro¬ 
nauts — are  available  for  interviews. 

In  order  to  keep  some  kind  of  schedule 
and  to  make  the  astronauts  available,  we 
have  Friday  as  astronaut  interview  day 
and  any  publication,  large  or  small,  re¬ 
quests  an  interview  and  gets  it.  The  list 
of  those  taking  advantage  of  the  inter¬ 
views  is  long. 

The  astronauts  talk  freely  about  their 
work  and  the  space  program.  We  do  not 
require,  however,  that  they  talk  about 
their  personal  or  family  life  unless  they 
want  to.  The  space  press,  a  growing  corps, 
is  interested  in  the  program. 

No  publication  or  media  in  the  world 
has  been  or  will  be  denied  access  to  any¬ 
one  in  the  NASA  program. 

Julian  Schef.r 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 


( E&P's  editorial  was  one  of  several 
published  since  September,  1962,  that 
have  been  critical  of  the  government's  pol¬ 
icy  permitting  astronauts  to  sell  their 
personal  stories  to  private  organizations. 
E&P  has  not  been  critical  of,  and  did  not 
intend  to  be  critical,  of  NASA's  general 
press  relations  in  connection  ivith  the 
space  program. — Ed.) 
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PRINTING  CREDIT 

Because  we  are  “pioneers”  in  Specta- 
Color,  and  because  we  are  proud  to  say 
that  we  are  the  SpectaColor  printers  on 
both  the  Ford  1965  announcement  pre¬ 
print  (J.  Walter  Thompson  Agency),  and 
the  Chrysler  preprint  (Young  &  Rubicam 
.\gency).  we  were  chagrined,  hurt,  disap¬ 
pointed  and  felt  just  plain  left  out  when 
you  mentioned  “New  Cars  Coming  Out  in 
SpectaColor”  (Aug.  15)  and  did  not  men¬ 
tion  our  name. 

.Actually,  if  you  will  forgive  us,  there  is 
just  enough  “ham”  in  us  to  want  to  bring 
this  unintentional  oversight  to  your  atten¬ 
tion. 

Glen  Mooney 

Detroit  Gravure  Corp., 

Detroit,  Mich. 

(^UICK  RESPONSE 

Thank  you  for  the  fine  two-page  spread 
(Aug.  15)  on  our  direct  home  sampling 
program  through  the  circulation  of  the 
Muncie  Sunday  Star. 

-After  receiving  several  long  distance 
calls  from  people  who  read  your  story  did 
I  really  realize  how  widely  read  E&P  is. 

Enthusiasm  over  this  new  program  has 
been  much  beyond  what  we  originally 
anticipated. 

R.  H.  Clester 

Manager,  General  Advertising 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  and  Press 

Short  Takes 

Republican  campaign  strategists  began 
a  grass  rots  search  for  voters. — New 
York  Journal- American. 

• 

Incest  In  Years  Of  Fun! — Ad  in  Dallas 
( Tex. )  Morning  News. 

• 

I  keep  on  burning  in  my  kitchen  all 
night  and  it  takes  VERY  few  kilowatts. 
— Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 

• 

During  the  air  wing’s  more  than  15,000 
hours  of  fling  time,  its  planes  flew  6 
million  miles. — San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
News  Call  Bulletin. 

• 

The  United  Nations  is  a  peach-keeping 
force  which  has  the  potential  to  further 
understanding  between  hostile  nations. — 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 


VALSE  TRISTE 

McNally,  Montreal  Star 
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In  a  few  weeks, 
they’ll  all  start  running 
in  different  directions 

And  so  will  AP 

It  happens  in  October!  East  meets  West  in  the  1964  Olympics. 
Nationwide  college  and  professional  football  excitement  meet 
World  Series  fever.  And  all  of  them  meet  in  your  newspaper 
during  one  of  the  most  rip-roaring  months  in  sports  history. 

Something’s  got  to  give.  And,  as  usual,  it  will  be  AP  Sports, 
giving  you  the  best  in  words  and  pictures  from  everywhere. 
More  than  300  AP  sportswriters  and  photographers  will  be  cov¬ 
ering  all  the  action  for  you.  No  matter  who  comes  out  on  top- 
no  matter  where— your  readers  will  be  the  winners  with  AP. 

AP  The  Associated  Press 


Looking 

into 

1963? 


You’ll  find  what  you’re  looking  for  much 
faster  and  with  less  effort  when  you  have 
The  New  York  Times  Index  for  1963  in 
your  morgue. 

Published  only  last  month,  this  brand 
new  volume  is  already  being  used  effec¬ 
tively  in  many  newspaper  offices  all  over 
the  country. 

No  wonder!  It’s  the  answer  to  every 
newspaperman’s  need  for  a  fast  and  ac¬ 
curate  guide  to  the  news  of  1963.  It  gives 
you  a  complete  record  of  last  year’s 
events,  in  all  spheres  of  human  activity. 

Why  not  order  this  volume  now?  It’s 
your  key  to  all  the  news  stories,  back¬ 
ground  reports,  reviews,  feature  articles, 
editorials  and  texts  of  important 


speeches  and  documents  published  in 
The  Times  during  1963. 

Furthermore,  it  helps  you  track  down 
stories  in  your  own  newspaper,  in  news 
magazines  and  in  many  specialized  pub¬ 
lications. 

You  can  buy  the  1963  Annual  Volume 
alone  for  $60,  but  the  complete  Index 
service  is  your  best  buy.  A  one-year  sub¬ 
scription  will  bring  you  the  new  volume 
and  the  next  24  issues  of  the  semi¬ 
monthly  Index— all  for  only  $95. 

But  don’t  wait.  The  demand  for  the  1963 
Annual  Volume  is  rapidly  reducing  our 
supply.  Send  in  your  order  now. 

The  New  York  Times  Index 

Times  Square,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
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Democrats  Woo  The  Press 
iWith  Taffy- Sweet  Oratory 

Atlantic  City  Welcome  Contrasts 
With  Condemnation  in  Cow  Palace 

Itv  Kav  Erwin 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

The  press  was  wooed  by  lead¬ 
ers  of  tlie  Democratic  National 
Convention  with  the  finesse  and 
open  ardor  of  suitors  using  the 
sweetness  of  salt  water  taffy 
here  in  romantic-roaring  Donkey 
City  By-the-Sea,  where  the  w'ild 
waves  were  drowned  out  by 
wilder  campaign  oratory. 

The  new  courtship  on  the 
shore  of  the  Atlantic  (remem¬ 
ber  those  Democratic  charges  of 
a  one-party  press?)  was  in  con¬ 
trast  to  dirty  digs  and  open  at¬ 
tacks  by  Republican  leaders  in 
the  Cow  Palace  near  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific  in  July.  (E&P, 
July  18). 

Speaker  of  the  House  John 
W.  McCormack  (Mass.),  perma¬ 
nent  chairman  of  the  convention, 
in  his  speech  Tuesday  night, 
warmly  w'elcomed  the  press. 


press  and  a  free  country  are 
reciprocal  institutions.” 

A  sign  w’as  carried  in  the 
South  Dakota  delegation  read¬ 
ing:  “Democrats  Welcome  The 
Press.” 

Applause  f«»r  Press 

When  President  Johnson  made 
a  precedent-shattering  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  hall  Wednesday 
night  to  announce  his  selection 
of  Senator  Hubert  Horatio 
Humphrey  as  his  running  mate, 
he  set  off  a  burst  of  cheering 
and  applause  by  adding  “colum¬ 
nists  and  commentators”  to  his 
salutation. 

The  friendly  response  from 
the  floor  and  the  gallery  was  in 
contrast  with  the  booing  and 


fist-waving  scene  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  which  attended  former 
President  Dwight  Eisenhower’s 
surprising  attack  on  “sensation¬ 
seeking  columnists  and  commen¬ 
tators.” 

Even  before  he  evoked  ap- 
l)roval  of  the  press  at  the  con¬ 
vention,  President  Johnson  had 
expressed  his  esteem  of  news 
people  as  he  landed  at  Atlantic 
City  airport.  He  walked  into 
a  group  of  reporters  and  cam¬ 
eramen  there  and  remarked  to 
Nancy  Dickerson  of  NBC  how 
much  he  had  enjoyed  seeing  her 
and  others  on  a  television  set 
in  his  plane  on  the  way  from 
Washington. 

“You  were  all  great,”  the 
President  said.  “The  more  I 
see  of  you  people  in  action  the 
more  I  appreciate  you.” 

Fol  Plank  in  Platform 

The  Democratic  Party’s  plat¬ 
form  adopted  this  week  makes  a 
simple  declaration  of  principle 


on  the  subject  of  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation. 

The  plank  on  “Government” 
states: 

“The  government’s  business  is 
the  i)eople’s  business.  Informa¬ 
tion  about  public  affairs  must 
continue  to  be  freely  available 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.” 

A  little  more  expansive  but 
still  making  no  outright  con¬ 
demnation  of  “news  manage¬ 
ment”  in  government,  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party’s  platform 
adopted  at  San  Francisco  em¬ 
braced  freedom  of  expression  in 
a  general  statement  on  “Faith 
in  the  Competitive  System.” 

The  GOP  subscribed  “to  the 
freedom  of  expression  of  all 
news  media,  to  the  right  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  public  proceedings,  and 
to  the  independence  of  radio, 
television,  and  other  news-gath¬ 
ering  media  from  excessive  gov- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 

WHAT'S  UP? — Washington  staffer 
Raymond  J.  Crowley,  at  left,  and 
AP  General  Manager  Wes  Gal¬ 
lagher,  at  right,  are  alert  to  some 
news  development  on  the  main 
platform  at  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Convention.  William  Arbo- 
gast  and  Marvin  Arrowsmith  go 
about  other  business  in  hand. 


‘Y<m  .Yre  M’elcomc’ 


“Representatives  of  the  press, 
radio  and  tv  are  welcome  to  this 
convention,”  declared  the  elderly 

i  Congressman  who  is  “one  heart- 
l)eat  from  the  Presidency”  until 
the  nation  has  a  Vice  President 
in  January.  “You  delegates  will 

[receive  every  cooperation  in  re¬ 
porting  the  news.  We  recognize 
the  importance  of  a  free  press  if 
a  democracy  is  to  remain  free.” 

9  Mrs.  Margaret  Price,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  earlier  had 
exclaimed:  “Welcome  to  writ¬ 
ers,  reporters  and  even  to  col¬ 
umnists.”  Her  implied  rebuke 
to  Republicans  for  attacks  on 
the  press  brought  loud  cheers 
from  the  huge  crowd. 

Another  speaker  joining  in 
the  “praise-the-press”  move¬ 
ment  was  House  Majority 
Leader  Carl  Albert  (Okla.), 
chairman  of  the  Platform  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  asserted: 

“We  have  had  the  cooperation 
of  all  news  media  in  planning 
the  platform  and  they  have  re- 

!  ported  the  news  fully,  factually 
and  fairly.  Democrats  believe 
with  Jefferson  that  a  fair,  free 

I  editor  8C  publisher  for  August  29,  1964 


COVERING  THE  BOARDWALK,  literally  speaking — about  half  of  the  portrait.  The  group  numbers  about  70.  Usually,  an  AP  man  remarked, 

Associated  Press  entourage  of  writers,  technicians,  artists,  etc.  at  the  one  man  (Tom  Seppy)  can  handle  all  the  stories  that  break  in  tki 

Democratic  National  Convention  take  a  minute  to  pose  for  a  family  famous  seashore  resort. 


Democrats 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


eminent  control.” 


‘Fair  and  .''alingcr 


The  former  White  House 
press  secretary,  U.  S.  Senator 
Pierre  Salinger,  a  candidate  for 
election  to  the  Senate  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  said  he  had  “no  com¬ 
plaints”  against  the  press. 

“With  only  a  few  exceptions,” 
he  declared,  “I  have  found  them 
to  be  fair  and  honest.  Even  in 
cases  where  differences  exist,  I 
have  found  them  willing  to  sit 
down  and  listen  to  other  opin¬ 
ions  and  even  change  their  own.” 

Senator  Salinger  said  the  at¬ 
tack  on  the  press  is  very  seri¬ 
ous,  however,  and  something  the 
press  will  have  to  look  out  for. 
In  California,  he  said  many  pub¬ 
lishers  were  investigating  these 
attacks  because  they  have  caused 
advertising  to  be  cut  off. 


Press  Numbers  6,200 


The  press  corps  set  an  all- 
time  record  for  a  political  con¬ 
vention  —  or  most  any  other 
event.  It  actually  numbered  6,- 
200  persons,  when  telephone  and 
telegraph  personnel  and  tech¬ 
nicians  and  messengers  are  in¬ 
cluded. 

Daily  newspapers  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  1,000  writers  and  pho¬ 
tographers.  The  three  leading 
television  and  radio  networks 
had  2,000  personnel. 

“The  press  personnel  present 
was  considerably  larger  than  at 
the  Cow  Palace  because  most 
publications  are  in  the  East,” 
explained  Mai  Dodson. 


IN  COMMAND — Wes  Gallagher,  AP  general  manager,  working  from 
a  vantage  point  on  the  press  platform,  listens  to  a  walkie-talkie  report 
from  a  newsman  out  among  the  delegates.  Behind  him.  Chief  Photog¬ 
rapher  Murray  Becker  keeps  in  contact  with  a  roving  cameraman. 


The  six-foot-seven  Mr.  Dod¬ 
son,  is  known  as  “Mr.  Atlantic 
City”  because  he  is  the  city’s 
promotion  director. 

“In  the  110  years  of  Atlantic 
City,  this  was  the  largest  mass 
of  news  media  people  ever  to 
gather  here  at  one  time,”  Mai 
proudly  proclaimed  as  he  con¬ 
templated  the  vast  volume  of 
publicity  accruing  to  the  resort 
all  over  the  world. 


tional  story,  attracts  only  400 
from  the  press. 

Samuel  C.  Brightman,  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  convention 
staff,  said  more  correspondents 
from  foreign  countries  were  in 
attendance  than  in  previous  con¬ 
ventions. 


.Some  ‘Gouging'  Complainis 


The  “Miss  America’’  pageant, 
a  national  and  even  interna¬ 


While  the  press  was  properly 
appreciative  of  the  many  kind 
words  said  by  political  orators, 
many  media  representatives  pri¬ 


vately  complaineil  about  “rate¬ 
gouging”  in  the  hotels  and  ree- 
taurants.  But  Atlantic  City  au¬ 
thorities  —  it’s  a  real  RepuUi- 
can  stronghold  —  began  investi¬ 
gations  and  promised  to  right 
any  wrongs  that  were  uncov¬ 
ered. 

News  organizations  will  be 
surprised  by  the  size  of  the  bilk 
they’ll  be  receiving  for  working 
space.  All  newsmen  were  in  a 
single  area  —  the  basement  of 
the  convention  hall.  None  was ! 
required,  as  is  normal,  to  also 
rent  space  at  a  “press  head-  . 
quarters”  hotel.  J 

According  to  Mr.  Brightman 
the  media  will  be  charged  “only 
for  the  cost  of  putting  uj)  parti¬ 
tions  —  not  for  the  space  it¬ 
self.” 

The  total  bill,  he  estimated, 
will  come  to  about  $4,500. 

Newspapermen  generally  had| 
praise  for  the  press  facilitiea  a 
convenient  and  comfortable  anil 
efficient.  | 

Atlantic  City  spent  $6,000- 
000  renovating  the  great  hal, 
but  one  inconvenient  innovatia 
was  the  splitting  of  the  pres 
sections  on  each  side  of  th 
speaker’s  platform  into  tvw 
separate  entities.  A  report# 
working  in  one  section  could  n«) 
reach  the  other  section  at  aS 
and  would  not  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  it  anyway  because  hi 
seat  ticket  would  call  for  the 
other  section. 

The  highest  and  biggest  stani 
ever  seen  on  a  convention  floor 
dominated  the  center  aisle  witt 
auxiliary  stands  on  each  sidt 
They  were  curtained  in  bl« 
cloth,  making  them  solid  blocbj 
that  could  not  be  seen  through 
Large  monitor  screens  had  to  k 
used  to  show  the  speaker  t 
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many  tfleftates  down  front. 

To  ^dd  insult  to  injury  to  the 
writir.  press,  two  big  .stands 
were  ‘  Uilt  in  the  middle  of  the 
two  pu  ss  .sections,  hlockinR  the 
view  1  the  speaker’s  i)latform 
for  ni.uiy  reporters  and  colum¬ 
nists. 

Newspapermen  protested 
month.'  afjo  when  convention 
plans  ".ere  heinp  made  wdth  the 
usual  result.  Television  spokes¬ 
men  (Maimed  that  the  bipffer 
stands  were  not  their  fault  and 
asserted  they  were  built  to 
screen  several  movies  shown  at 
the  convention. 

Women  at  Work 

Women  reporters  were  faced 
with  an  endless  and  elaborate 
program  of  social  events  and 
sideshows. 

Perle  Mesta  eclipsed  her  own 
world’s  record  as  a  hostess  by 
givinfr  a  .series  of  five  parties 
on  a  wholesale  scale  —  cocktail 
buffets  at  her  Ventnor  house 
with  Carol  Channing,  star  of 
“Hello,  Dolly!”  there  as  an 
honor  guest,  and  a  big  dance 
and  .supper  at  the  Claridge  wdth 
Lester  Lanin’s  Orchestra. 

The  President’s  Club,  made  up 
of  members  who  contributed  $1,- 
000  at  dinners  honoring  the 
President,  gave  several  parties 
at  the  Shelburne.  There  was 
a  press  breakfast  honoring  the 
First  Lady.  Mrs.  Richard 
Hughes,  wife  of  Governor 
Hughes  of  New  Jersey,  was  of  Convention  Hall  to  record 
hostess  at  a  fashion  show  for  parading  and  the  picketing 
2,000  women.  along  the  Boardwalk  in  front 

There  w’ere  panel  programs  of  the  building, 
for  women,  a  trip  to  the  Atlantic  Manual’s  Maxim 

City  Race  Track,  a  Convention 

session  billed  as  a  “Salute  to  “The  Democratic  Manual 
President  Johnson  and  Women  1964,”  a  thick  paperback  booklet 
Doers”  and  many  other  func-  distributed  at  the  convention, 
tions  to  attend  and  cover.  advises  party  workers : 

„  „  “If  the  campaign  can  afford 

I  olice  Reporters  every  campaign  from 

Political  reporters  turned  into  Congressional  up  should  be  able 
police  reporters  instantly  when  afford  it  —  a  professional 
eight  brown  -  clad,  swastika-  should  handle  press  relations. 


COOL  MAN — When  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  teen-a9e  daughter,  Luci, 
decided  to  get  her  feet  wet  in 
politics,  DPI  photographer  Joel 
Schrank  waded  right  in  to  record 
the  scene,  as  did  two  AP  camera¬ 
men,  Paul  Vathis  and  William  A. 
Smith.  This  picture  came  from 
the  rolls  of  film  they  turned  in. 


Boardwalk  Bugle 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Many  newsmen  came  to  work  here  during  the  gala  carnival- 
convention  riding  in  roller  cars  along  the  Boardwalk,  fanned  by 
Atlantic  sea  breezes  as  they  contemplated  the  day’s  labors  in  the 
crowded,  cluttered  press  room  in  the  football-field-size  basement 
of  Convention  Hall. 


Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server,  a  delegate  from  his  home  state  as  well  as  a  writing  edi¬ 
torialist,  was  carrying  on  an  old  family  tradition,  participating 
in  l)ehind-the-scenes  political  power  play.  His  late  father,  Josephus 
Daniels,  was  a  power  in  Democratic  Conventions  as  long  ago  as 
1896,  when  he  first  helped  to  nominate  his  friend,  William  Jen¬ 
nings  Bryan.  Josephus  Daniels  was  Woodrow  Wilson’s  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  Ambassador  to  Mexico. 
Jonathan  Daniels  was  for  a  brief  period  White  House  press  secre¬ 
tary  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  S  Truman  and  he  is  a 
Truman  biographer  (“Man  of  Independence”). 


As  she  queued  in  a  long  line  to  obtain  press  credentials.  Mar¬ 
guerite  Higgins,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  columnist  for  New.sday 
Specials,  reported  that  she  is  on  a  strict  diet  and  has  lost  two 
pounds  since  an  E&P  interviewer  delighted  her  by  correctly  de¬ 
scribing  her  as  “slender”  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 


Senator  Pierre  Salinger,  once  a  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chroni¬ 
cle  reporter  and  more  recently  White  House  press  secretary, 
ebullient  and  cigar-smoking  as  usual,  toured  the  press  quarters 
and  readily  acknowledged  that  he  hopes  his  newspaper  friends 
will  help  him  in  his  campaign  for  election  in  November.  His  op¬ 
ponent:  George  Murphy,  business  man  and  former  movie  song- 
and-dance  man. 


“No  entertainment  was  ever  wired  better,”  Ward  Cannel,  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association’s  “Cannel  at  Bay”  columnist, 
remarked  of  what  he  called  the  “Democratic  Vice  Presidential 
Nominating  Convention.” 

“There  are  more  cameramen,  linemen,  technicians,  mobile  units, 
audiomen,  and  electronics  experts  in  town  than  there  are  vaca¬ 
tioners  and  taffy  pullers,”  bayed  the  “Bay”  columnist. 


Westbrook  Pegler,  70,  veteran  of  many  national  political  con¬ 
ventions,  came  out  of  virtual  retirement  in  Tucson  to  cover  the 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


ANCHOR  MAN — Dou9las  G.  Cornell  concen¬ 
trates  on  the  AP  convention  lead  for  AM  papers. 


DIRECTORS — AP  Washington  chief  William  C. 
Beale  and  news  editor  Marvin  Arrowsmith  confer. 


ANALYST — James  Marlow  seriously  ports  | 
over  convention  material  for  his  daily  columt,  1 


Boardwalk  Bugle 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


Democratic  doings  for  a  business  paper,  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Monitor. 

Peg’s  unrecognized  and  unofficial  biographer-Boswell,  Oliver 
Pilat,  political  writer  for  the  Netv  York  Post,  author  of  “Pegler: 
Angry  Man  of  the  Press,”  worked  near  him.  (They  spent  seven 
weeks  in  the  .same  courtroom  during  the  trial  of  the  celebrated 
libel  suit  Quentin  Reynolds  won  against  Pegler). 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  hosts  to  visiting  new’smen  was  Charles  E.  Seel,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlantic  City  Boardwalk  Reporter  and  writer  of  “The 
Boardwalk  Is  My  Beat”  column.  He’s  president  of  the  Atlantic 
City  Press  Club  this  year.  In  his  column  on  the  eve  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  Mr.  Seel  wrote: 

“We  are  beggared  for  words  to  describe  the  far-reaching  con¬ 
struction  and  installations  that  now  honey-comb  every  nook  and 
crevice  of  Convention  Hall.  As  for  the  basement  of  the  place, 
which  is  otherwise  used  as  a  car-parking  area,  this  has  been 
converted  into  a  galaxy  of  offices,  sprinkled  with  thousands  of 
typewriters,  and  bank-after-bank  and  row-after-row  of  teletype 
machines,  mute  now,  but  soon  to  be  rattling  like  a  billion  loose 
marbles  as  squads  of  nimble-fingered  journalists  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  world  pound  out  on  the  scene  history  in  the 
making  for  publications  and  news  media  everywhere.” 

*  *  * 

Beer  breaks  were  provided  near  the  new’s  workrooms  in  the 
basement  at  “The  Steel  Rail,”  the  Eastern  Railroads  Press  Lounge. 
Numerous  television  sets  were  around  the  walls. 

When  summoned  by  loudspeaker,  newsmen  scurried  up  two  floors 
by  escalator  to  the  ballroom  of  Convention  Hall  for  press  con¬ 
ferences. 

* 

Mrs.  Katharine  Meyer  Graham,  president  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  gave  a  dinner  for  25  friends  in  the  Captain’s  Room 
under  the  roof  of  Alfred’s  Villa,  an  elegant  dining  place.  Alfred, 
a  long-haired  Bohemian  of  Italian  descent,  is  an  artist  as  well  as 
a  i-estaurateur.  Each  room  is  decorated  with  his  oil  paintings  and 
murals. 

*  «  * 

A  midnight  party  was  given  for  the  press  by  George  Hamid, 
owner  of  the  Steel  Pier,  and  his  press  agents,  the  Bill  Doll  firm, 
to  promote  a  diving  horse,  such  as  the  one  that  performs  on  the 
pier,  as  a  substitute  for  the  traditional  Democratic  donkey  symbol. 
♦  ♦  * 

The  seven  acres  of  Convention  Hall  were  to  be  quickly  cleared 
to  make  way  for  the  Beatles,  the  next  amusement  attraction,  due 
Saturday  night. 

*  «  * 
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Campaign  badges  blossomed  thick  as  jwppies  in  Flanders’  fields. 

Some  newsmen  burst  out  badges  with  the  initials  RFEP.  What 
does  that  mean?  “Rat  Fink  Eastern  Press,”  an  outgrowth  of  Cow 
Palace  attacks  on  the  news  brigade  by  politicians. 

v  *  * 

While  this  convention’s  keynote  speaker  cannot  boast  a  press 
background  (Sen.  John  O.  Pastore  of  Rhode  Island),  away  back 
in  1876  the  keynote  address  of  the  Democratic  Convention  was 
delivered  by  a  man  who  later  (1917)  was  to  win  a  Pulitzer  Prise. 

The  speaker  was  Col.  Henry  M.  Watterson,  editor  of  the  Louis-  ^ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal.  }. 

.4n  old  friend  and  biographer  of  President  Johnson  was  in  the  ^ 
press  section  with  his  wife.  He  was  Harry  Provence,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Waco  (Tex.)  News-Tribime  and  Times-Herald. 

*  *  « 

Editor-Publisher  John  S.  Knight  received  many  greetings  as  he 
crossed  the  convention  floor.  i 

m  ' 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Goldwater  campaign,  former  U.  S. 
Senator  William  F.  Knowland,  was  in  the  press  section  at  every  ^ 

session.  He’s  assistant  publisher  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribunt.  ^ 


Paul  Mosher  in  PR 


Airline  Editor 


Station  Sale  Okayed 


Farley  Manning  Associates 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Paul  R.  Mosher  to  head  its 
recently  expanded  business  and 
financial  relations  department. 
Mr.  Mosher  resigned  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
where  he  had  been  a  financial 
writer  and  columnist  for  five 
years.  He  is  a  former  member 
of  the  news  staff  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce. 


Washingtok 
Time-Life  has  received  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  ap 
proval  to  sell  its  radio  and  tele 
vision  station  in  Minneapolis 
WTCN  Television  Inc.,  a  sub 
sidiary  of  Chris-Craft  Indus¬ 
tries,  is  paying  $3.9  million  for; 
the  Channel  11  tv  outlet.  Radht 
.station  WTCN  will  be  sold  br 
Buckley  -  Jaeger  Broadcastim  i 
Corp.,  of  Minnesota  for  $500 
000. 


Tulsa,  Okla. 

Glen  E.  Walker,  former  wire 
editor  for  the  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
Chieftain,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor,  information  services,  for 
American  Airlines.  He  will  pub¬ 
lish  the  airline’s  biweekly  news¬ 
paper,  Astro  jet,  at  the  A  A  Tulsa 
Maintenance  Base.  Mack  R. 
Palmer,  will  transfer  to  New 
York  to  publish  American’s  sys¬ 
temwide  newspaper.  Flagship 
News. 


Arden  to  Cornell 

Ithaca,  N.  V! 

Kelvin  J.  Arden  will  beconn 
director  of  university  publica¬ 
tions,  a  new  position,  at  Gomel 
University  Sept.  1.  He  has  beet 
director  of  university  publica-f 
tions  at  New  York  University* 
since  1954.  He  received  a  mastet 
of  science  degree  in  joumaliso 
from  Northwestern  University, 
in  June  1952. 
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OUT  IN  THE  OPEN  three  UPl  executives  have  a  picture  strategy 
conference:  Left  to  right — Charles  J.  McCarty,  Newspictures  assistant 
general  manager;  George  R.  Gaylin,  Washington  manager;  and  Harold 
Blumenfeld,  executive  editor. 


HIGH  AND  DRY  above  the  Atlantic  City  Boardwalk,  UPl  chief 
photographer  Harry  Leder  adjusts  a  camera  mounted  on  a  pole  for 
overhead  shooting  outside  Convention  Hall.  His  helper  was  unidentified. 


he 


5  ‘Darkroom  of  Tomorrow’ 
«  Speeds  Convention  Pix 


slashes  darkroom  space  require-  of  film  and  the  volume  increased 
ments  by  at  least  one-half.  steadily  on  succeeding  days. 

Most  important  was  the  fact  The  AP  newsphoto  facility 
that  the  paper-processor  com-  here  was  operated  under  the 
bination  helped  produce  prints  command  of  F.  A.  Resch,  execu- 
about  five  minutes  sooner  than  tive  newsphoto  editor.  Bob  Tie- 


Atlantic  City 

Pictures  of  tbe  Democratic 
National  Convention  moved 
faster  than  ever  before  on  the 
Associated  Press  Wirephoto  net¬ 
work. 

A  major  factor  in  the  hijfh- 
speed  sendee  was  the  “Dark¬ 
room  of  Tomorrow”  operated 
here  by  the  AP. 

In  many  cases,  convention 
photos  were  on  transmission 
lines  enroute  to  newspapers  in 
just  five  to  six  minutes  after 
receipt  of  the  exposed  film. 

The  darkroom  in  the  basement 
of  Convention  Hall  was  built 
around  a  new  photographic  pa¬ 
per  —  Kodak  Ektamatic  Paper, 
SC  —  and  the  new  Kodak  Ekta¬ 
matic  Processor. 

With  the  new  paper  and  proc¬ 
essor,  a  fully-developed,  stabil¬ 
ized  print  is  delivered  dry  and 
ready  to  transmit  in  about  10 
seconds  after  exposure  in  the 
enlarper. 

Both  the  poly-contrast-type 
paper  and  the  processor  were 

editor  sc  PUBLISHER 


trade-tested  by  the  AP  for 
Kodak  at  the  convention.  The 
new  products  will  be  on  the 
market  in  the  fall. 

Use  of  the  paper  and  proces¬ 
sor  practically  eliminates  plumb¬ 
ing  from  the  darkroom.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  paper-processor  team 


by  traditional  methods. 

“In  a  pressure-packed  opera¬ 
tion  like  this,  five  minutes  mean 
a  great  deal  to  us,”  said  Tom 
Cottrell,  who  supervised  the 
darkroom. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  AP  processed  480  rolls 


ken  and  Bill  Achatz  helped 
supervise  the  operation  in  which 
a  staff  of  50  photographers  and 
technicians  participated. 

J.  Winton  Lemen,  manager  of 
Kodak’s  photo  press  sales  divi¬ 
sion,  served  as  adviser  on  the 
Ektamatic  processing  system. 


DARKROOM  technician  William 
Gorry  prepares  a  print  at  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Convention  in  At¬ 
lantic  City,  using  the  Kodak  Ekta¬ 
matic  Paper,  SC. 

for  August  29,  1964 


WIREPHOTO  operator  Henry 
Ferguson  mounts  a  finished  print 
on  a  transmitter  in  workroom  in 
Convention  Hall,  Atlantic  City 
for  transmission  to  AP. 


FINISHED  print  comes  out  of 
Kodak  Ektamatic  Processor  just  10 
seconds  after  exposure  in  enlarger. 
Examining  print  are  Tom  Cottrell 
and  Norman  Knabusch. 
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4-A  Slaps  NAACP 
Ad  Boycott  Plan 


A  suggestion  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Colored  People  that  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  their 
clients  re-examine  media  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  withhold  copy  from 
those  that  ai-e  “militantly  segre¬ 
gationist”  was  branded  this 
week  as  “unfair  and  unwise”  by 
the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 

“Our  attitude  has  always  been 
that  an  advertising  medium  has 
to  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  its 
advertising  value,”  Richard  L. 
Scheidker,  senior  vicepresident 
of  the  4-A’s,  said.  Mr.  Scheidker 
was  speaking  for  the  association 
in  the  absence  of  John  H.  Crich¬ 
ton,  president. 

“It  is  unfair  and  unwise  to 
try  to  affect  a  medium’s  editorial 
policy  through  advertising  — 
either  by  giving  or  withholding 
it  and  we  are  on  record  against 
this.  Historically,  agencies  have 
tried  to  be  as  objective  in  their 
media  recommendations  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

When  this  statement  was  read 
to  Henry  Lee  Moon,  public  re¬ 
lations  director  of  the  NAACP, 
he  asked  if  advertising  agencies 
would  use  the  Daily  Worker. 

The  Worker,  now  a  weekly, 
was  the  organ  of  the  Communist 
party.  Mr.  Moon  said  he  thought 
the  daily  went  out  of  business 
in  part  because  it  did  not  get 
national  advertising. 

“I  also  seldom  see  national 
advertising  in  the  so-called 
lunatic  fringe  rightist  publica¬ 
tions,”  Mr.  Moon  said. 

No  List  Drawn  Up 

The  NAACP  proposal  was  in 
a  letter  from  Roy  Wilkins,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary,  addressed  to 
100  advertising  agencies.  In  it 
Mr.  Wilkins  wrote  that  the  as¬ 
sociation  intended  to  make  a 
“careful  check  of  media”  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  its  “usage  by  na¬ 
tional  advertisers.” 

Mr.  Moon  was  asked  if  he  had 
any  specific  list  of  media  now, 
or  cared  to  define  the  category 
of  media  considered  to  be,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Wilkins’  letter, 
“opposing  law  and  order,  the 
right  to  vote,  elimination  of  sec¬ 
ond-class  citizenship,  and  efforts 
to  assure  the  safety  of  American 
citizens.” 

Mr.  Moon  said  that  no  such 
list  had  been  compiled  and  that 
in  Mississippi  it  would  be  easier 
to  list  tho.se  “exempt,  although 
in  the  case  of  the  electronic 
media  there  was  less  expression 
of  editorial  opinion  than  in  the 
case  of  printed  publications.” 


“I  would  .suggest  that  such 
publications  as  the  Petal  Paper, 
edited  by  P.  D.  East  in  Hatties¬ 
burg,  or  the  Lexington  Adver¬ 
tiser,  of  which  Hazel  Brannon 
Smith  is  editor  and  publisher, 
would  be  the  type  deser\dng  na¬ 
tional  advertising  .support,”  Mr. 
Moon  said. 

The  Petal  Paper  is  a  monthly 
with  a  circulation  of  2,231  and 
the  Lexington  Advertiser  a 
weekly  wdth  2,800. 

Mr.  Moon  said  there  had  been 
some  response  to  Mr.  Wilkins’ 
letter,  but  not  much. 

The  president  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  advertising  agencies,  who 
did  not  wish  his  name  used,  said 
he  considered  that  the  letter 
called  for  “action,  rather  than 
response.”  He  said  he  knew  Mr. 
Wilkins  and  held  him  in  high 
respect. 

“In  this  particular  case,”  he 
said,  “I  think  Mr.  Wilkins  has 
fallen  into  a  situation  that  is 
impractical.  Furthermore,  w’e 
buy  media  on  the  basis  of  media 
values.” 

Rcvalls  Lillie  Rock 

This  same  president  recalled 
a  similar  situation  several  years 
ago  involving  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  He 
told  it  this  way: 

“Both  were  equally  good  as 
advertising  media,  but  one  could 
be  describetl,  I  guess,  as  ‘mili¬ 
tantly  segregationist,’  and  the 
other,  broadly,  for  law  and  or¬ 
der.  The  second  was  being  boy¬ 
cotted  by  local  advertisers,  and 
brought  its  case  to  agencies  and 
national  advertisers.  In  the  pre- 
.sentation,  the  first  information 
concerned  the  values  of  the  two 
newspapers  as  advertising  me¬ 
dia.  This,  it  w'as  shown,  was 
about  equal.  Then  the  presenta¬ 
tion  went  into  the  newspaper’s 
own  editorial  stand,  which,  it 
said,  was  costing  it  some  local 
advertising.  That  was  a  forth¬ 
right  position,  and  I  believe  it 
did  arouse  sympathy  and  supr 
port. 

“Mr.  Wilkins’  proposal  is  an 
entirely  different  matter.  He  has 
not  made  it  clear  whether  we 
should  withhold  all  advertising 
or  that  we  make  further  in¬ 
quiry  before  w’e  advertise  in 
Mississippi.  Then  we  might  sign 
up  for  a  network  tv  show  which 
might  have  two  stations  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  How  are  we  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  to  reject 
exposure  of  our  clients’  product 
in  this  market?” 

What  Holland  W.  faylor, 
president  of  Foote,  Cone  & 


Belding,  did  when  he  received 
Mr.  Wilkins’  letter  was  to  make 
copies  and  forward  them  to 
managers  of  the  agency’s 
branches  in  Chicago,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Houston, 
with  the  suggestion  that  they 
make  their  clients  be  made 
aware  of  the  situation  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

Some  advertising  agencies 
said  they  did  not  receive  the 
letter. 

“We  are  an  agent,”  Rudolph 
Montgelas,  president  of  Ted 
Bates  &  Co.,  Inc.,  who  got  the 
letter,  said.  “We  buy  media  for 
our  clients  to  get  them  sales. 
We  abide  by  their  policies  in  any 
matters  such  as  conditions  in 
Mississippi.  I  am  sure  that  they 
are  aware  of  the  situation 
there.” 

• 

Keating  JoiiiH  WCBS 
As  Editorial  Voice 

WCBS-tv  in  New  York  has 
filled  a  new  job,  Channel  2  Di¬ 
rector  of  Editorials,  with  the 
appointment  of  Michael  Keat¬ 
ing,  a  newspaperman. 

Mr.  Keating  is  leaving  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  to  accept  the  new  post. 
He  will  prepare  editorial  broad¬ 
casts  and  will  appear  on  the 
air  as  editorial  spokesman  for 
the  station. 

A  native  of  Montreal,  Mr. 
Keating  was  graduated  from  St. 
Francis  Xavier  University  in 
Nova  Scotia.  From  1957  to 
1963  when  he  became  a  political 
writer  for  the  Herald  Tribune, 
he  was  on  the  Associated  Press 
staff  as  legislative  reporter  at 
Albany. 

• 

New  York  Times  Backs 
Johnson  and  Humphrey 

The  New  York  Times  indi¬ 
cated  it  would  give  its  editorial 
support  to  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey  ticket  in  the  same  edition, 
Aug.  27,  in  which  it  reported  the 
nominations  at  Atlantic  City. 

The  campaign  issues  are  clear 
enough  already,  the  Times  said, 
to  come  to  “the  inescapably 
logical  conclusion” — “the  neces¬ 
sity  of  electing  Lyndon  John¬ 
son  as  President  and  of  admin¬ 
istering  a  decisive  and  definitive 
defeat  to  the  voices  of  the  past.” 

• 

Son’s  Partner 

Desekt  Hot  Springs,  Calif. 

Mark  C.  Green  Sr.,  former 
publisher  of  the  Desert  Sentinel, 
has  re-entered  the  business  as  a 
partner  with  his  son,  Mark  C. 
Green  Jr.,  and  Wesley  Walton, 
who  have  operated  the  business 
since  June,  1961.  The  senior 
Green  will  be  the  newspaper 
manager  and  Kelly  Shugart  will 
remain  as  editor.  The  building 
is  being  remodelled. 


ITU  Orders 
Grossing  of 
Guild  Line 

Youngstown,  (/hio 

Super\'isory  personnel  of  the 
Vindieator  continued  to  put  out 
an  eight-page  newspaper  his 
week  in  the  face  of  a  Guild 
strike  that  stopped  normal  i)ro- 
duction  on  Aug.  18. 

A  mediation  meeting  was 
called  for  Aug.  27  as  meml)ers 
of  Typographical  Union  No.  200 
ignored  the  order  of  their  In¬ 
ternational  President  Elmer 
Brown,  to  cross  the  Guild  picket 
lines  and  return  to  work. 

The  local  printers’  union  voted 
almost  2  to  1  against  the  re- 
election  of  Mr.  Brown  last  May. 
While  86  favored  the  Independ¬ 
ent  candidate,  Fred  Hunt  of 
Chicago,  46  ballots  went  to  the 
leader  of  the  Progressive  Party. 

Representing  the  Guild  in 
the  mediation  talks  were  Fred 
Kearney  and  Richard  Riley  of 
the  Vindicator  and  Robert 
Bruner  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  field  staff.  Forrest 
M.  Stewart,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  and  William  Mittler,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  represented 
the  publisher. 

Mr.  Kearney  said  merchants 
had  requested  the  Guild  to  start 
up  a  new  paper. 

The  Guild,  bargaining  agent 
for  110  employes  in  editorial, 
classified  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  in  a  contract  that  runs 
into  1966,  struck  to  obtain  an 
agreement  covering  42  outside 
distributors. 

Earl  Weiskittel,  pressroom 
superintendent,  has  been  man 
ning  the  single  unit  of  the  Vin 
dicator’s  12-unit  press  in  run 
ning  off  the  skeleton  edition. 
Between  3,000  and  4,000  copies 
of  it  are  sold  over  the  counter. 
The  price  was  reduced  from  7c 
to  5c  a  copy. 

By  a  court-sanctioned  agree¬ 
ment,  picketing  was  limited  to 
11  persons. 

The  City  Council  adopted  an 
ordinance  which  prohibits  the 
employment  of  replacements  for 
strikers  from  out  of  town.  The 
union-sponsored  bill  had  been 
held  in  committee  since  March. 

• 

Progress  in  Talks 

Cleveland 

For  the  first  time  since  a 
strike  began  a  year  ago,  prog 
ress  is  being  reported  in  negotia 
tions  between  the  Cleveland  Call 
&  Post,  a  Negro  weekly,  and  the 
typographical  union.  Publica¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  has  been  often 
interrupted,  but  never  stopped 
by  the  strike. 
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I  _  A  n  i  Dept. 

[  How  lo  Start  A  Feature  Story  I  to  Be  Placed  m 

By  Ralph  Schoenstein  School  of  Letters 


I  Everyone  knows  that  a 
I  news  story  must  follow  cer- 
I  tain  rules;  but  few  of  us  real- 
I  ize  that  feature  writing  has 
I  rules  of  its  own  that  are 
I  almost  as  fixed.  Let’s  list  them 
I  so  that  reporters  will  never 
I  again  have  to  expend  un- 
j  necessary  creative  effort  on 
I  such  pieces. 

The  first  rule  of  good  fea- 
i  ture  writing  is  that  the  lead 
I  paragraph  must  be  the  lead 
i  sentence — and  vice  versa. 
I  Any  feature  lead  that  rambles 
j  into  two  sentences  is  a  run-on 
\  paragraph  that  will  only  con- 
!  fuse  the  reader  by  giving  him 
I  too  much  information.  For 
[  example,  a  recent  story  in 
1  the  Baltimore  News-Post  had 
j  as  its  whole  lead  paragraph, 
j  “History  does  sometimes  re- 
I  peat  itself.”  This  is  a  splen- 
I  did  .start:  just  vague  enough 
I  so  the  reader  will  want  to  go 
i  on  to  find  out  if  the  story  has 
!  a  subject.  And  if  the  reader 
I  decides  to  turn  on  television 
I  at  this  point,  no  facts  have 
I  been  wasted  on  him.  The  only 
I  thing  wrong  with  this  lead  is 
I  it  might  be  considered  a 
I  cliche.  Therefore,  it’s  not  as 
I  good  as  the  Los  Angeles 
I  Herald-Examiner  story  that 
I  began,  “Here’s  a  five  year 
I  plan  that  proved  up.”  This 
I  isn’t  a  cliche  because  it  isn’t 
I  English. 

For  those  who  don’t  want 
I  to  waste  this  precious  first 
i  sentence  with  a  cliche  or  a 
I  foreign  remark,  the  lead  of 
I  a  recent  New  York  World- 
I  Telegram  and  Sun  story 
j  might  be  preferable.  Quoted 
I  in  its  entirety,  this  first  para- 
I  graph  is  “Attention!”  Here 
I  is  the  ultimate  in  journalistic 
I  punch:  a  one-word,  factless, 
I  pointless  paragraph.  The  only 
j  lead  better  than  this  might 
I  be  the  one  I  wrote  for  the 
i  Camp  Wigwam  Totem  Pole. 
I  My  entire  first  paragfraph 
I  was  “Now  read  this!”  Isn’t 
I  this  what  every  journalist 
I  really  wants  to  say?  Well,  I 
j  was  the  first  one  with  the 
1  guts  to  say  it. 

In  spite  of  the  power  of  the 
I  vague,  imperative  lead,  it  is 
I  even  stronger  to  make  the 
I  first  paragraph  a  vague  sen- 
1  tence  about  a  particular  per- 
I  son.  A  nice  example  of  this 
I  added  strength  is  the  story 
j  in  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News 
I  that  began,  “There’s  a  red- 
I  letter  day  ahead  for  the 


Bernard  Supworth  family.” 
This  has  dramatic  impact;  it 
piques  the  interest,  at  least 
of  Bernard  Supworth’s  rela¬ 
tives.  So  here  we  have  rule 
two:  it  may  be  quite  effective 
to  write  “Here  comes  a  jazzy 
story!”  but  it’s  better  to  zero 
in  on  someone  who  has  done 
something  magnificent,  as  in 
the  AP  story  that  began, 
“Arthur  Watkins,  Ocean  City 
public  relations  manager, 
stays  on  the  job  no  matter 
where  he  is”  and  the  Scripps- 
Howard  story  that  began,  “If 
Leon  F.  Landovitz  appears 
occasionally  to  have  the 
weight  of  the  universe  on  his 
shoulders,  the  impression  is 
only  partially  correct.” 

In  other  words,  if  you  have 
to  choose  between  “Hot  Dog!” 
and  “Maud  McGeekis  could 
have  sworn  she  was  having 
kittens,”  go  with  Maud;  it’s 
better  to  promise  a  startling 
revelation  about  some  indi¬ 
vidual.  And  since  this  indi¬ 
vidual  probably  won’t  be 
Dean  Rusk,  it’s  also  wise  to 
give  his  address,  as  in 
this  Herald-Examiner  lead : 
“Notice  to  all  rattlesnakes: 
better  give  the  Morrelli  home, 
at  10368  Mahogany  Trail, 
Tujunga,  a  wide  berth  from 
now  on.”  Now  you  might  feel 
this  lead  is  weak  because  it 
doesn’t  give  anyone’s  full 
name.  (Which  Morrelli  are 
we  building  up  to?  Are  any 
Morrelli’s  in  the  Morrelli 
home  or  have  they  sub-let?) 
But  the  rule  says  that  you 
don’t  always  need  the  whole 
name  and  the  address.  For 
example,  a  Fort  Lauderdale 
News  feature  began,  “Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chauncey  Potts 
wanted  something  different  in 
a  home  and  they  got  it.” 
Clearly,  it  would  have  been 
gliding  the  lily  to  give  the 
address  of  this  home,  for  how 
many  Chauncey  Potts  could 
there  be  in  Fort  Lauderdale? 
Such  an  address  should  be 
added  only  if  it  gives  poetic 
power  to  the  sentence,  if  it 
has  the  stately  music  of 
10368  Mahogany  Trail,  Tu¬ 
junga. 

If  both  the  full  name  and 
address  don’t  make  the  lead 
sing,  they  should  be  put  in 
the  second  paragraph,  where 
fewer  readers  will  notice 
them.  A  sparkling  example 
is  the  Albany  Times-Union 
story  that  began,  “Everybody 


talked  about  the  drought,  but 
nobody  did  anything  about  it. 

“That  didn’t  seem  right  to 
Marit  Snow,  of  27  Herick 
Avenue,  Delmar.” 

This  lead  neatly  blends 
rules  one  and  two  with  a 
touch  of  originality:  it  starts  = 
with  a  vague,  twisted  cliche  =: 
and  moves  on  to  a  phone  book  = 
listing. 

No  matter  how  the  feature 
is  begun,  there’s  one  rule  that 
can  never  be  broken :  the  lead  | 
sentence  must  always  be  a  | 
teaser,  a  line  like  NEA’s  | 
“Don’t  talk  to  Brooks  Stevens  i 
about  sport  cars,  sleek  cars,  ^ 
classic  cars,  economy  cars,  or  | 
luxury  cars.”  It  should  not  | 
only  be  a  teaser  but  also  a  | 
cute  one,  such  as  my  own,  j 
“Never  give  Martha  ‘Granny’  | 
Gruber  of  104-93  Sycamore  I 
Lane,  Flushing,  any  muffins  f 
made  with  strychnine.”  In  I 
spite  of  the  superfluous  ad-  | 
dress  (everyone  in  Flushing  | 
knows  Granny),  this  lead  is  | 
both  cuter  and  teasier  than  I 
the  one  on  Brooks  Stevens;  j 
and  cuteness  and  teasiness  ? 
are  the  two  basic  ingredients  - 
of  the  feature  lead.  Cuteness 
is  especially  important  for 
holiday  pieces,  such  as,  “If, 
perchance,  you’re  slammed  by  - 
a  sockful  of  flour  tonight,  do  . 
not  be  alarmed,  for  Allhal-  ^ 
lows  Eve  is  verily  upon  us.”  , 
Later  in  the  story,  you  can 
explain  that  Allhallows  Eve 
is  Halloween ;  but  in  the  lead,  - 
keep  ’em  off  balance.  J 

So  now  we  know  that  the  i 
ideal  feature  lead  must  prom-  | 
ise  wonderous  news  in  a  | 
vague,  personalized,  cute,  and  I 
teasy  one-sentence  para-  1 
graph.  It  must  be  something  I 
like,  “Nothing  exciting  had  | 
ever  happened  to  Aunt  Fanny  | 
Dworfman  (address  withheld  f 
pending  notification  of  next  | 
of  kin)  until  she  stepped  into  | 
the  bog”  or  “John  Dingle’s  ; 
day  had  been  placid  until  I 
eleven,  but  between  eleven  I 
and  twelve,  don’t  ask.”  Leads  | 
that  follow  all  these  rules  ^ 
may  make  a  few  eggheads  1 
stop  reading,  but  they’ll  en-  f 
tice  millions  of  people  like  [ 
Tony  Adonis,  57,  of  East  St.  } 
Louis,  who  was  merrily  wrap-  I 
ping  flounder  yesterday  mom-  I 
ing  when  suddenly  he  stopped.  | 
*  *  *  I 

(Mr.  Schoenstein  is  a  New  | 
York  Journal- American  col-  f 
umnist.)  | 


Los  Angeles 
As  part  of  a  campuswide  re¬ 
organization,  the  department  of 
journalism  has  been  placed  in 
the  new  School  of  Letters  and 
Science  at  California  State  Col¬ 
lege  at  Los  Angeles. 

Robert  E.  Blackmon,  associate 
professor,  has  been  appointed 
department  chairman  for  a  3- 
year  term.  He  came  to  Cal  State 
L.  A.  in  1960.  He  taught  at 
Ohio  State  University  from  1956 
to  1960. 

Other  full-time  members  of 
the  journalism  faculty  are  Irvin 
Borders  and  Paul  T.  Scott. 

Don  D.  Horine  joins  the  staff 
in  the  fall  after  a  2-year  teach¬ 
ing  stint  at  Lehigh  University. 
He  has  worked  for  the  Oregon 
Journal,  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
the  Allentown  (Pa.)  CaXl. 

The  department  is  offering 
these  courses  for  the  first  time 
during  the  1964-65  academic 
year:  “Editorial  and  Interpre¬ 
tative  Writing,”  “Reporting  of 
Public  Affairs,”  and  “Publicity 
and  Public  Relations.” 

• 

100  Years,  100  Pages 

WOOSTEB,  Ohio 
The  Daily  Record  published  a 
100-page  newspaper  Aug.  6 
honoring  the  centennial  anniver- 
.sary  of  Orrville,  a  city  of  7,000, 
seven  miles  to  the  east  of 
Wooster.  It  was  the  largest 
single  edition  ever  published  by 
the  newspaper.  Seventy-two 
pages  were  devoted  to  Orrville 
history  and  advertising.  They 
were  inserted  in  both  the  Daily 
Record  and  Orrville  Courier- 
Crescent,  a  weekly  under  the 
same  management.  The  Orrville 
insert  included  5,600  inches  of 
advertising  exclusively  from 
Orrville.  The  total  paper  car¬ 
ried  about  8,000  inches. 

• 

2  Given  Scholarships 

Iowa  City 
Two  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism  students 
have  been  named  winners  of 
$250  Murray  Scholarships  for 
the  1964  sununer  session.  They 
are  Allyn  Neubauer,  Amana 
Iowa,  and  Norbert  Tatro, 
Mason  City,  Iowa. 

The  scholarships  are  made 
possible  under  the  will  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Bessie  Dutton  Mur¬ 
ray,  Wheatland,  Iowa.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  who  died  in  1936,  became 
a  millionaire  through  his  ven¬ 
tures  in  advertising  and  sales 
promotion. 
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LAW  YERS'  ADVERTISING 


New  Bar  Rule  Ends 
‘Yellow  Pages  Peril’ 


Toronto 

The  professional  conduct  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Law  Society  of 
Upper  Canada  has  thrown  the 
book — literally,  the  Yellow  Pages 
phone  book — at  lawyers  who 
have  been  skirting  around  the 
rule  against  self-advertising. 

Ron  Haggart,  Toronto  Star 
columnist,  reported  the  other 
day  how  the  Bar  committee  took 
action  to  end  “The  Yellow  Pages 
Peril.”  He  WTote,  in  part: 

*  ♦  ♦ 

It  is  considered  very  bad  form 
for  a  lawyer  to  advertise.  The 
Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada, 
the  guardian  and  watchdog  of 
the  legal  profession,  believes  it 
is  far  from  pukka  for  lawj'ers 
to  get  mixed  up  with  Madison 
Avenue. 

Law'yers,  for  example,  may 
have  signs  outside  their  offices 
only  if  they  are  “of  mode.st  di¬ 
mensions  and  in  good  taste.”  The 
signs  that  is. 

Office  signs,  the  Law  Society 
recently  huffed,  “are  not  for  the 
purpose  of  attracting  the  world 
at  large.” 

Lawj^ers  in  private  practise, 
the  Law  Society  puffed,  may  not 
advertise  by  having  their  names 
on  the  letterhead  as  counsel  to 
the  companies  who  are  their 
clients.  An  exception  is  made 
for  charities,  where  the  Law 
Society  permits  lawj'ers  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  letterhead  as  “honor¬ 
ary  counsel,”  so  they  will  be 
encouraged  to  get  out  there  and 
fight  cancer. 

A  lawyer,  to  give  just  one 
more  example,  may  appear  in 
the  Yellow  Pages  of  the  phone 
book,  but  only  under  “Lawyers,” 
not  under  some  specialization  as 
“Labor  Relations.” 

All  Over  the  Place 

The  problem  of  the  Yellow 
Pages  phone  book  is  one  which 
has  recently  put  the  lawyers’  no¬ 
advertising  creed  to  a  gruelling 
test.  For  three  years  now,  the 
best  legal  brains  in  Ontario  have 
been  trying  to  find  an  answer 
to  that  creeping  menace  which 
became  known  inside  Osgoode 
Hall  as  The  Yellow  Pages  Peril. 

Back  in  1961,  the  phone  com¬ 
pany  began  listing  lawyers  in 
the  Yellow  Pages  both  under 
“Lawyers”  and  under  district 
headings  for  various  parts  of 
the  city.  It  costs  $1  a  month  for 
each  of  these  extra  listings,  $3 
a  month  for  bold  face  type. 
Suddenly,  some  ambitious 
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lawj’ers  appeared  to  be  every¬ 
where  at  once.  The  firm  of 
Gan’ey,  Ferriss  and  Murphy, 
who  are  at  80  Richmond  St.  W, 
were  listed  in  the  “Downtown” 
classification,  where  they  in  fact 
carry  on  business,  but  they  also 
showed  up  under  “Central,” 
“Central  West,”  “Spadina”, 
“Rosedale”  and  “Lawrence-Bay- 
view”  listings. 

But  the  problem  is  far  more 
momentous  than  the  trifling  $8 
a  month  which  the  phone  com¬ 
pany  is  collecting  to  list  two 
lawyers  in  light  type  and  two 
in  bold-face  type  who  do  not, 
in  fact,  have  offices  in  “Rose- 
dale.” 

Does — and  this  is  the  question 
that  went  before  the  professional 
conduct  committee  of  the  Law 
Society  of  Upper  Canada — does 
this  constitute  unethical  adver¬ 
tising  by  lawj’ers? 

A  Solicitor  Can’t  .Solicit 

The  general  rule  of  thumb 
about  advertising  is  easy  to  say, 
but  hard  to  enforce.  It  is  that 
“a  solicitor  may  do  what  is  rea¬ 
sonably  necessary  to  enable  a 
person  w'ho  has  chosen  him  as 
his  solicitor  to  find  him,  but  may 
do  nothing  which  is  calculated 
to  attract  to  him  those  who  are 
not  already  his  clients.”  The 
w'ords  are  those  of  Kenneth 
JarvMs,  deputy  secretary  of  the 
Law  Society- 

Why,  one  may  reasonably  ask 
— although  it  was  not  asked  by 
very  many — would  a  client  who 
had  already  chosen  a  downtown 
lawyer  on  Bay  Street  look  for 
him  in  the  phone  book  under 
“Spadina”? 

The  Law  Society,  ever  vigilant 
to  these  perils,  moved  in  before 
the  phone  book  was  six  months 
old.  On  September  13,  1961,  the 
society’s  professional  conduct 
committee  ruled  that  it  is  “im¬ 
proper”  for  a  solicitor  to  list  an 
address  under  a  Yellow  Pages 
district  heading  unless  his  ad¬ 
dress  is  actually  in  that  district. 

That  was  back  in  1961.  After 
that,  nothing  much  happened. 

Finally,  in  1964,  the  scissors 
fell.  The  full  weight  of  the  Con¬ 
vocation  of  the  Law  Society  of 
Upper  Canada  was  marshalled 
to  eliminate  the  Yellow  Pages 
Peril. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  Law 
Society  issued  a  guidebook  of 
ethics  for  Ontario  lawyers  which 
includes  stern  words  for  those 


HEADING  UP  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives  k 
chapters  is  getting  to  be  old  stuff  with  James  S.  Wingate  (left,  front)  f 
who  has  been  elected  president  of  Chicago  Chapter,  AANR.  In  1958- 
59  he  was  president  of  the  San  Francisco  chapter,  hdr.  Wingate  is  vice- 
president  and  Chicago  manager  of  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.  Center,  standing, 
is  a  former  president  of  the  Detroit  chapter,  F.  Robert  Erickson,  of 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  who  is  new  secretary  of  the  Chicago  chapter.  ^ 
Others,  front,  are  Agnes  M.  Beck,  Chicago  chapter  executive  secretary,  j 
and  James  T.  Ritter,  of  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc.,  i 
outgoing  president.  In  back  are,  left,  Hugo  Magnuson,  of  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  chapter  treasurer,  and  Patrick  J.  Hoarty,  of  Allen- 
Klapp  Co.,  chapter  vicepresident. 


miscreants  of  the  profession  who 
for  so  long  led  us  to  believe  that 
Richmond  St.  W.  is  in  the 
“Lawrence-Bay view”  area. 

“It  is  proper,”  said  the  Law 
Society,  “for  a  solicitor  to  be 
listed  in  a  district  in  which  he 
has  his  office  (or  his  house  if  he 
is  willing  to  conduct  business 
there).  .  .  .  But  it  is  not  proper 
for  a  solicitor  to  be  listed  in  a 
district  unless  his  house  or  office 
address  is,  in  fact,  in  that  dis¬ 
trict.” 

The  Bell  Telephone  Co.  at 
once  announced  its  compliance. 


For  the  1965  Yellow  Pages,  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen  will  quote 
this  ethical  cannon  to  the 
lawyers  they  call  on— it  will 
then  be  upon  the  conscience  of 
each  lawyer  to  decide  whether 
this  office  stretches  from  “Spa¬ 
dina”  to  the  “Don.” 

With  this  matter  now  securely 
implanted  in  every  lawyer’s  con¬ 
science,  the  nefarious  practise 
will,  of  course,  cease,  and  the 
Yellow  Pages  will  once  again  be 
safe  for  our  women  and  girls  to 
let  their  fingers  do  the  walking 
through. 
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Newsprint  Usage 
At  Record  Pace 

Production  of  newsprint  in 
North  America  dunng  ,Iuly 
amounted  to  790,676  tons — an 
all-time  high  for  this  month — 
and  was  9.2%  above  that  in 
July  1963.  Shipments  during  the 
month  totaled  801,409  tons  and 
wei'e  5.8%  above  the  year-ago 
level,  according  to  the  News¬ 
print  Ser\’ice  Bureau. 

North  American  production  in 
the  first  seven  months  of  1964 
reached  an  historical  peak  for 
this  period  of  5,462,940  tons  and 
was  449,231  tons  or  9%  greater 
than  output  in  1963  which  had 
been  depressed  because  of  news¬ 
paper  strikes  in  New  York  City 
and  Cleveland.  U.S.  mills  pro¬ 
duced  a  record  1,323,499  tons, 
1.9%  more  than  the  volume  pro¬ 
duced  in  1963.  Canadian  produc¬ 
tion  of  4,139,441  tons  also  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  in  any  previous  com¬ 
parable  period  and  was  424,301 
tons  or  11.4%  above  the  level 
of  1963. 

EDITOR  ac  PU 


Newsprint  consumption  also 
set  new  records  for  July  and  the 
first  seven  months  of  1964. 

Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  consumed  453,- 
186  tons  of  newsprint  in  July 
1964,  or  7.6%  over  the  421,237 
tons  used  in  July  1963  and  7.2% 
over  the  422,783  tons  consumed 
in  July  1962.  There  were  four 
Sundays  in  each  July  1964  and 
1963  and  five  Sundays  in  July 
1962. 

In  first  seven  months  of  1964 
ANPA  reporting  newspapers 
consumed  3,451,553  tons  or 
12.2%  over  the  3,077,038  tons 
consumed  in  1963  and  8.0%  over 
the  3,196,831  tons  used  in  1962 
period. 


Editorial  Writer 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Carl  Riblet  Jr.  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette  as 
an  editorial  writer.  He  resigned 
as  editor  and  general  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Syndicate  a  year  ago  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  National  Copy  Edi¬ 
tors  School  in  Tucson. 
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hat'k  next  week... 
(/trrj  »/  /^< 

"fiiy  wife  gives  at  home... 
inutit  a..  1  ti  Hkr  Ui;..*’ 

"ItJe  been  a  bad  month.. 
"Justjast  weeic  we..." 
-Our  kiJK  giv.i  ut  sch«K)l...’' 


When  Admen  Carry  the  Torch 


Each  year  Detroit  advertising  agencies  create  full  page  newspaper 
ads  to  support  the  local  United  Foundation  Torch  Drive.  These 
ads  run  during  the  fall  fund-raising  campaign  and  are  sponsored 
by  business  and  industrial  firms.  This  year's  campaign  —  Oct.  20 
through  Nov.  12  —  will  be  supported  by  a  tctal  of  18  advertise¬ 
ments.  Campbell-Ewald  Company  submitted  eight  for  considera- 
ticn.  Six  were  selected.  Four  are  shown  here. 

Here  pictured  are:  writer  Hprrey  Bailey,  artist  Dallas  Gose,  vice- 
president  and  art  director  E.  A.  (Al)  Schroeder,  and  artist  Bill 
Bratkowski. 


Tell  it  to  Joey. 


Philco  Seeks  Help  With  Fall  Campaign 


much  heavier  concentration  in 
104.  In  these  areas,  ads  will  ap- 

„  _ _ _  -  —  —  iiear  two  and  three  times  a  week. 

PinL.\DELPHiA  -  liiMia  ' 

The  final  phase  of  Philco  cor-  i  .\DVERTIS1NG  NEWS  |9,AII  SECTION 
poration’s  1964,  $7  million  na-  | 

tional  advertising  campaign,  ex-  i  picking  specific  dates  within  the 

clusively  in  print  media,  is  set  to  M  week  for  running  the  ad.  The 

go  into  full  swing  the  week  of  v'i;’i:iiiiii;;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiii:ii!i:'::;!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinii;iiiii::;:;:iin  . .  distributor  will  also  supply  the 

Sept.  20  with  a  230-city  news-  newspapers  with  dealer  listings, 

paper  drive  lasting  13  weeks.  .  ,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  .  .  i  i  distributors,  Mr.  Grill 

The  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  cooperative  advertising  fund  and  jilain  the  contest  in  detail.  said,  have  already  received  ad- 

the  American  Association  of  '"ocy  high  dealer-distributor  en-  At  the  end  of  the  13-week  vance  notice  of  the  newspapers 

Newspaper  Representatives  held  thusiasm  for  the  program  should  campaign,  Mr.  Grill  said,  an  on  the  schedule  and  he  didn’t 

a  pre-season  meeting  Aug.  20  to  oiake  the  job  easy,  he  said.  evaluation  will  be  made  and  the  expect  there  would  be  any 

hear  first-hand  from  Charles  Promotion  Contest  results  will  be  a  major  factor  in  changes  or  additions.  If  there 

Grill,  ad  manager  for  Philco,  deciding  next  year’s  advertising  are,  the  distributor  must  funnel 

and  Stan  Lewis,  Philco  account  Mr.  Lewis  said  merchandising  plans.  Philco  dropped  network  any  changes  back  to  Philco,  he 

executive  at  Batten,  Barton,  kits  have  been  prepared  by  his  ty  last  January  and  Larry  Hyde,  said. 

Durstine  &  Osborne  Inc.,  the  de-  agency  and  are  being  sent  to  '’ice  president  and  general  man-  The  distributors  hav’e  been  re¬ 
tails  of  this  September-through-  newspaper  promotion  managers,  ager  for  consumer  products,  dis-  quested  to  tell  the  dealers  about 
Christmas  program,  in  which  the  As  an  incentive,  Philco  is  con-  closed  at  that  time  newspapers  the  coop  program  and  to  mail 
bulk  of  the  factory-placed  adver-  ducting  a  contest  among  pro-  were  getting  about  67%  of  out  dealer  mats  and  planning 
tising  will  run  in  newspapers.  motion  managers  to  see  which  of  the  factory  budget  and  a  good  calendars. 

Philco  had  already  told  its  newspaper  merchandising  idea  portion  of  the  $5  million  fund  set  Qj.jii  gai^  the  national 

dealers  and  distributors  about  results  in  the  most  tie-in  linage,  aside  for  coop  advertising,  campaign  is  being  run  in  two 
this  campaign  last  May  in  New  The  contest  is  broken  down  ac-  (E&P,  Jan.  4).  flights — September-October  and 

York  (E&P,  May  30),  but  the  cording  to  newspaper  circula-  Mr.  Grill  said  the  campaign  November-December.  He  also 

main  purpose  behind  this  meet-  tion — under  100,000  and  over  has  been  “firmed-up”  and  in-  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  ad 
ing  in  Philadelphia  was  to  get  100,000.  The  two  winning  pro-  sertion  orders  were  in  the  pro-  expenditure,  estimated  at  close 
the  representatives  to  insure  lo-  motion  managers  will  receive  cess  of  being  mailed  out  to  the  to  $1  million,  represents  the  top 
cal  merchandising  support.  color  television  sets.  George  newspapers  along  with  reprints  advertising  effort  in  the  appli- 

Mr.  Grill  said  Philco  is  count-  Wilt,  promotion  manager  for  of  the  ads.  The  first  week  will  ance  industry  this  fall.  He  said 
ing  heavily  on  the  national  ads.  Editor  &  Publisher,  is  a  judge  feature  two-color,  (where  avail-  he  would  “love  to  run  all  as  na- 
but  needs  the  newspapers’  help  along  with  Mr.  Grill  and  Don  able)  1200-line  color  tv  ads.  tional  copy  but  the  dollars  only 
in  getting  dealers  to  fill  the  gaps  Wells  from  BBDO.  A  future  pro-  While  230  cities  are  involved,  go  so  far  and  the  rate  diiferen- 
with  tie-in  advertising.  A  50-50  motion  column  in  E&P  will  ex-  Mr.  Grill  said  there  will  be  tial  is  a  further  deterrent.” 
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Newspaper  Strength 
Found  in  Local  News 


of  religion  in  general.  llislailt  Coflfee  Push 

— Older  readers  are  the  most 

reliable  readers  of  the  paper  Borden  Foods  Company  has 
and  read  it  “cover-to-cover.”  planned  a  Fall  promotion  for 
Teenagers,  on  the  other  hand,  Borden’s  Instant  Coffee  that 
show  a  tendency  to  skip  around  utilizes  about  100  newspapers, 
to  find  certain  types  of  news  begin  in  Southern  markets 
that  catch  their  interest.  during  the  week  of  Sept.  14  and 

— T.ettprR  to  the  editor  had  in  other  markets  the  week  of 


to  find  certain  types  of  news 
on  the  Journal-Standard  for  <^ntch  their  interest. 


De  Kalb,  Ill.  on  the  Journal-Standard  for 
readership  and  attitude  local  news,  they  depend  less  on 


-Letters  to  the  editor  had 


study  of  Freeport  residents  has  the  local  newspaper  for  national  high  readership. 


revealed  that  a  “close  feeling  and  international  news, 
exists  between  the  city’s  daily  — Readers  are  generally  satis- 
newspaper,  the  Journal-Stand-  fied  that  they  are  getting  suflB- 
ard,  and  its  readers.’’  cient  news  to  meet  their  needs  in 

This  was  the  conclusion  drawn  the  farm,  regional,  education, 
by  Dr.  Granville  Price,  profes-  and  religion  categories. 


— The  most  consistent  readers 


—Readers  are  generally  satis-  teenagers 

fied  that  they  are  getting  suffi-  ^‘^h  adult  males  next;  however, 
cient  news  to  meet  their  needs  in  readership  of  the  sports  page 


sor  of  journalism  at  Northern 
Illinois  University,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  study. 


He  said,  “The  study  shows  form 


Almo.st  all  readers  indicated 
they  were  obtaining  an  adequate 
amount  of  religious  news  in  the 


was  less  than  the  median  figures 
of  the  Continuing  Study. 


PR  Dept.  Closed 


New  Four  Roses  Ads 

Four  Roses  is  revising  the  ad 
campaign  that  announced  its 
price  reduction  from  the  pre¬ 
mium  to  the  A  brand  level.  Ads 


announcements 


West,  Weir  &  Bartel  ad  agency  are  scheduled  in  106  newspapers 


that  Freeport  residents  use  the  church  services  and  summaries  has  eliminated  its  public  rela-  in  19  markets.  Insertion  sizes 
Journal-Standard  and  rely  on  it  of  sermons.  A  substantial  per-  tions  department  as  the  result  vary  from  600  to  1600  lines. 


heavily  for  local  news.’’ 


centage,  however,  did  indicate  of  the  loss  of  the  Wellington  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  is  the 


Dr.  Price  directed  the  work  of  that  they  would  like  more  news  Sears  account. 
36  NIU  journalism  students  who 

interviewed  313  urban  Freeport  - 

residents  on  April  11.  The  313 

S"''.”  Advertising  Linage  Lea 

accurate  cross-section  of  the 

city’s  population.  Interviewers  (As  Measiiretl  bv  ^ 

us^  a  copy  of  the  preceding 
day’s  newspaper  (April  10)  to 

determine  extent  of  readership.  1964 

Non-readers  of  the  news- 


Advertising  Linage  Leaders  First  Seven  Months 

(As  Measured  by  Metlia  Recortls,  Ine.) 


papers  were  included  as  well  as 
readers. 

In  his  report.  Dr.  Price  com¬ 
pared  readership  for  various 
categ^>ries  of  content  with  that 
of  the  “Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading:  138  Study 
Summary’’  conducted  in  the 
1940’s  by  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
Adjustments  were  made  to  al¬ 
low  for  non-readers  in  the  Free¬ 
port  study. 

More  Reading  of  Ads 

Here  are  some  of  the  results 
of  the  study: 

— Advertising,  in  general,  had 
more  readers  than  in  the  1940 
Continuing  Study. 

— Local  news  had  the  highest 
readership  among  editorial  con¬ 
tent  categories ;  readers  searched 
through  the  paper  for  impor¬ 
tant  local  and  regional  stories 
with  human  interest. 

— Story  with  the  highest 
readership  was  a  page  three 
human  interest  feature  with  pic¬ 
ture  about  a  Cuban  lawyer  who 
brought  his  family  to  Freeport. 
Commented  Dr.  Price,  “The 
local  feature  with  national  or 
international  implications  seems 
to  be  what  the  reader  likes.” 

— Comics  had  less  readership 
(about  50  percent)  than  com¬ 
parable  comics  in  the  continuing 
study  (about  69  percent) ;  a 
r^ional  news  story  on  the  comic 
page  had  higher  readership  than 
the  comics. 

— While  readers  rely  heavily 


Morninp 

Lot  An9ele$  Times  . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Washington  Post  . 

Chicago  Tribune . 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 

Phoenix  Republic  . 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  . 

New  York  Times  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  .  . 

Orlando  Sentinel  . 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  . 

San  Jose  Newt  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

Phoenix  Gazette  . 

Cleveland  Press  . 

Montreal  Star  . 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  . 

Washington  Star  . 

Denver  Post  . 

Detroit  News  . 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  . 

New  York  Times  . 

Chicago  Tribune . 

New  York  News . 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  . 

Baltimore  Sun  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Washington  Post  . 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  . 

New  York  Timet  MS  . 

Miami  Herald  MS  . 

Chicago  Tribune  MS . 

Washington  Post  MS  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  . 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS . 

Phoenix  Republic  MS  . \ . 

San  Jose  Mercury  &  Mercury-News  MS  .  . 


Morning 


31,600,922  Los  Angeles  Times  .  28,949.962  | 

26,798,471  Miami  Herald  .  24,609,473 

24,962,883  Chicago  Tribune  .  21,741,853 

23,348,932  Washington  Post  .  21,437,372 

20,004,223  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  .  17,995,805 

19,556,742  Phoenix  Republic  .  17,774,183 

19,214,931  San  Jose  Mercury  .  16,398,407 

18,289,553  Orlando  Sentinel  .  16.104,225  , 

17,846,059  St.  Petersburg  Times  .  15,970,115 

17,841,789  Houston  Post  .  15,521,703  j 

Evening 

21,135,969  Houston  Chronicle  .  19,592,069 

20.199.583  Milwaukee  Journal  .  19,180,077  i 

19,809,346  Montreal  La  Presse .  18,771,434  ; 

19,544,702  L.l.  Newsd ay- Nassau  .  17,924,544  i 

19.393.584  Phoenix  Gazette  .  17,832,745 

18,229,356  Detroit  News .  17,739,334 

17,991,674  Montreal  Star  .  17,698,576 

17,931,180  Washington  Star .  16.991,743  ' 

17,892,895  Denver  Post .  16,843,801 

I7.866J)95  Toronto  Star  .  16,794.342  5 

Sunday 

20,353,582  Los  Angeles  Times  .  20,147,408 

19,479,903  Chicago  Tribune  .  11,606,434 

11,280,155  New  York  Times  .  11,237,121 

11,039,737  Baltimore  Sun  .  10,106,159 

10,633,108  Milwaukee  Journal  .  9,949,032 

10,476,350  Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  9,800,012 

10,360,405  Miami  Herald  .  9,721,121 

10.335,751  Boston  Globe  .  9.125.897 

10,134,427  Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  8,609,576 

9,181,894  Columbus  Dispatch .  8,340,615 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

51,954,504  Los  Angeles  Times  MS .  49,097,370 

37,769,456  Miami  Herald  MS  .  34,330,594 

36,932,898  Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  33.348,287 

34,629,087  Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  29,129,109 

34,144,777  Washington  Post  MS  .  29.041,097 

30,442,454  Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  27,535.542 

29,109,092  Detroit  News  ES .  25.549.197 

28,l8lr8IO  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  ES .  24,657,615 

26,248,61 1  Baltimore  Sun  ES .  24,435,950 

26,020,311  Columbus  Dispatch  ES  .  24,402,539 
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Foley  of  McCann-Erickson 
Says  Papers  Lack  Vitality 


“The  daily  newspaper  is 
fading,  in  number,  in  news,  in 
influence,  in  vitality  .  .  .  and  it 
has  lost  ground  as  a  business 
enterprise.” 

This  view  was  expressed  by 
Paul  Foley,  vicechairman  and 
creative  director  of  McCann- 
Erickson  Inc.,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  in  the  keynote 
address  at  the  convention  of 
Theta  Sigma  Phi  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  Aug.  120. 

Mr.  Foley,  whose  father  was 
a  newspaperman  and  who  was 
himself  a  reporter,  told  the  250 
women  journalists  that  the  crux 
of  the  problem  is  “editorial 
undernourishment”  and  not 
“concentrated  ownership.” 

All  but  a  few  newspapers,  he 
said,  are  giving  “cookie-cutter 
coverage  of  world  news.”  He 
criticized  the  press  for  not 
cov'ering  world  news  firsthand 
and  for  back-sliding  on  local  and 
regional  news  coverage. 

“Fewer  than  10  American 
daily  newspapers,”  he  said, 
“have  even  one  staff  member  on 
full-time  duty  outside  the  United 
States.”  He  stated  that  more 
than  85%  of  the  American  news- 


j)ai)er  .staffs  abroad  work  for  one 
of  three  newspapers:  New  York 
Times,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  or  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
the  balance  work  in  the  main  for 
the  two  wire  services.  “It  is,  in 
fact,  the  wire  services  which 
provide  at  least  8  out  of  every 
10  columns  of  international  news 
published  every  day  in  this 
country,”  he  asserted. 

Mr.  Foley  said  he  has  not  lost 
faith  in  daily  newspapers  as  a 
medium  for  advertising,  but  he 
said  newspapers  have  lost 
ground  in  recent  years  and  not 
all  because  of  television.  Rather, 
he  blamed  the  dual  rate  struc¬ 
ture  and  the  inability  of  adver¬ 
tisers  to  buy  a  nationwide  cam¬ 
paign  in  new.spapers,  as  can  be 
done  with  tv. 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
national  campaign  purchase  pos¬ 
sible  in  daily  newspapers  and 
never  has  been,”  he  said.  “This 
should  be  corrected.” 

Mr.  Foley  concluded  by  re¬ 
marking  that  the  most  exciting, 
entertaining,  interesting  and 
prosperous  newspapers  are  the 
booming  weeklies.  “Don’t  over¬ 
look  them!”  he  said. 


Tell  decision-makers 
coast-to-coast  about  your 
market  and  how  you  cover  it 
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.while  their  minds  are  on  business. 
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GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

JULY  AND  FIRST  SEVEN  MONTHS 
( 14  City  Total— 6  and  7  Day  Basis) — Media  Records 


GENERAL 

JULY 
1964  vs  1963 
% 

Gain  or  Loss 

%of 

Total 

FIRST  SEVEN  MONTHS 
1964  vs  1963 

7o  %  of 

Gain  or  Loss  Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages 

-  5.4 

8.7 

-  2.7 

8.4 

Foods  . 

-f  23.7 

12.1 

4-  0.5 

11.5 

Baby  Foods 

-  47.0 

0.1 

-  11.9 

0.3 

Baking  Products 

-  65.0 

0.4 

-  3.2 

l.l 

Beverages . 

-f  24.8 

4.2 

4-  2.2 

2.3 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  -t- 377.9 

0.6 

4-129.3 

0.6 

Condiments 

+  59.8 

1.0 

4-  6.0 

0.8 

Dairy  Products 

+  13.5 

1.4 

4-  1.7 

1.5 

Frozen  Foods 

+  76.2 

0.9 

4-  4.7 

0.9 

Meats  &  Fish 

+  64.2 

1.7 

4-  0.5 

l.l 

Industrial 

.  -  35.9 

1.0 

-  27.9 

1.5 

Insurance 

—  18.9 

0.6 

-  12.5 

1.4 

Medical .  ... 

.  -1-  10.5 

1.9 

-  18.4 

1.9 

Public  Utilities . 

.  +  1.2 

3.0 

-F  1.0 

3.1 

Publishing  &  Media 

.  +  53.4 

9.3 

4-  17.9 

8.2 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonograph 

s  4-11.3 

0.5 

4-  54.5 

l.l 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  & 
Photo  Suppl. 

4-  40.7 

1.4 

4-  6.4 

0.7 

Tobacco 

-  19.3 

4.1 

4-1 10.4 

4.1 

Toilet  Requisites 

4-  0.5 

1.7 

4-  4.5 

1.9 

Dentifrices 

4-  66.2 

0.3 

—  11.7 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

-  39.7 

0.1 

4-  80.3 

0.5 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics 

4-  15.9 

0.8 

4-  0.4 

0.7 

Toilet  Soaps 

4-  67.7 

0.2 

4-  56.3 

0.1 

Transportation 

4-  8.6 

12.6 

-  2.2 

11.5 

Airways 

4-  21.3 

8.8 

-  3.0 

7.5 

Bus  Lines 

-  22.0 

0.6 

-  13.2 

0.5 

Railroads 

-  43.8 

0.6 

-  4.0 

1.0 

Steamships 

4-  3.0 

1.3 

-  6.9 

1.0 

Tours 

4-  17.9 

1.0 

4-  33.5 

1.2 

Wearing  Apparel 

4-  26.1 

0.4 

4-  6.5 

l.l 

71.4 

TOTAL  GENERAL 

4-  2.2 

71.0 

4-  3.4 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Gasolines  &  Oils 

4-  36.4 

4.2 

4-  29.1 

2.8 

Passenger  Cars — New 

4-  4.0 

1 1.5 

4-  8.2 

15.0 

Tires  &  Tubes 

4-  15.0 

3.4 

4-  15.0 

2.5 

Trucks  &  Tractors 

-  0.9 

0.6 

4-  10.2 

0.7 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE 

4-  10.8 

29.0 

4-  9.4 

28.6 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 
AUTOMOTIVE 

4-  5.4 

100.0 

4-  5.6 

100.0 

Silstlorf  Join»  Staff 
Of  Family  Weekly 

Chicago 

Howard  Silsdorf,  formerly  of 
Media/ scope,  has  joined  the  Chi¬ 
cago  .sales  staff  of  Family  Week¬ 
ly,  it  has  been  announced  by 
Patrick  E.  O’Rourke,  advertis¬ 
ing  director.  Previously,  Mr. 
Silsdorf  was  on  the  sales  .staffs 
of  Chicago's  American  and 
House  &  Garden. 

William  A.  Sittig  has  resigned 
the  position  of  assistant  to  the 
advertising  director  of  Family 
Weekly  and  Suburbia  Today, 

• 

GreeiiMootl  Named 

Louisville 

Jewell  Greenwood  has  been 
named  manager  of  general  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Louisville  Times. 
He  has  been  acting  manager 
since  last  November.  He  has 
been  with  the  new'spapers  since 
1941,  serving  in  the  cashier  and 
promotion  departments,  trans¬ 
ferring  to  advertising  in  1950. 


Dion  Is  Appointed 
National  Ad  Manager 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Virgil  L.  Dion,  with  Sawyer- 
Ferguson- Walker  at  Los  An¬ 
geles,  took  over  new  duties  as 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Oakland  Tribune  on  Aug.  24. 

Mr.  Dion  succeeded  Raymond 
K.  Pope,  who  was  appointed  head 
of  the  newspaper’s  newly  formed 
marketing  plans  division. 

Juh  Backgrounds 

Mr.  Dion  had  been  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives’  busi¬ 
ness  since  opening  of  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  Ridder-Johns 
in  1953.  He  was  transferred  to 
Los  Angeles  in  1961.  Previously 
Mr.  Dion  was  with  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch. 

Mr.  Pope  joined  the  Tribune 
last  February  from  McCann- 
Erickson  Inc. 

His  experience  includes  12 
years  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  of  Oregon  and  California 
new'spapers. 
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Back  to  school— 


with  books  and  newspapers 


Next  week,  all  over  the  nation,  students  will  be  returning  to 
classrooms.  Working  tools:  textbooks,  pen,  pencil,  ruler  and 
newspapers — because  only  newspapers  can  keep  up  with  the 
lightning  changes  taking  place  in  government,  outer  space, 
economics  and  political  science.  Teachers  depend  on  news¬ 
papers  to  supplement  many  textbooks. 


Many  newspapers  serving  major  metropolitan  areas  carry 
Copley  News  Service  features  which  are  being  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  classroom  instruction.  For  example,  the  CNS  Latin- 
American  Hemisphere  Report  is  available  in  both  English 
and  Spanish.  (Many  schools  have  asked  their  local  news¬ 
papers  to  drop  the  English  version,  encouraging  students  to 
do  their  own  translations.)  Result:  Students  learn  both  cur¬ 
rent  events  and  the  Spanish  language. 


Some  other  CNS  features  being  used  in  classroom  studies 
include: 

•  EUROPEAN  COVERAGE 

•  FAR  EASTERN  COVERAGE 

•  GLOBAL  REPORT 

•  SPACE  COVERAGE 

•  CANADIAN  ROUNDUP 

•  WORLD’S  WEEK 

•  THE  TEACHER 


For  complete  information  on  these  and  other  CNS  features, 
contact  Rembert  James,  editor. 


940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California 
Area  Code:  714,  Telephone:  234-7111 


AGENCY  ROUND-UP 


supplements  and  coop  retail  ad¬ 
vertising. 


Bell  &  Howell,  Chicago, 
named  Albert  Jay  Rosenthal  & 
Company,  Chicago,  as  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  for  the  Ditto  and 
Micro-Data  divisions  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  equipment  group.  Former 
agency  was  Fulton,  Morrissey 
Company.  McCann-Erickson  is 
the  agency  for  Bell  &  Howell 
photographic  products. 


JoNan  Lemeshnik,  formerly 
secretary  for  the  New  York 
Chapter,  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives, 
has  join^  Y,  B  &  W  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  New  York.  She 
will  work  in  the  public  relations 
department. 


John  R.  Rockwell  has  been 
elected  president  of  Doherty, 
Clifford,  Steers  &  Shenfield.  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Steers,  president  since 
1956,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  board  and  continues  as 
chief  executive  officer.  Mr.  Rock¬ 
well,  who  is  one  of  the  youngest 
agency  presidents  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  at  36,  joined  DCS&S  in 
1952. 


Doyle  Dane  Bembach  Inc. 
made  its  initial  offering  of  247,- 
080  shares  of  class  A  stock, 
priced  at  $27  a  share,  on  Aug. 
24. 

By  mid-aftemoon,  the  issue 
was  oversubscribed  and  by  the 
close  of  trading,  the  stock  had 
gained  a  point.  Officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  agency  retain  con¬ 
trol  of  62.4%  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  stock. 


Ekco  Products  Import  Com¬ 
pany,  newly-formed  subsidiar>' 
of  Ekco  Products  Co.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Weiss  &  Geller  Inc., 
New  York,  to  handle  advertising 
and  merchandising  activities. 
The  company  imports  cordless 
electric  houseware  items  and 
plans  to  introduce  a  new  line 
this  October  using  local  Sunday 


The  appointment  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  New  York,  to 
handle  advertising  for  NuSoft 
Fabric  Softener  was  announced 
by  the  Best  Foods  Division  of 
Corn  Products  Company. 

McCann-Erickson,  which  has 
held  the  account  since  1955,  will 
continue  to  handle  assigned  Com 
Products  brands  in  several  other 
countries. 


^  New  names 
get  famous, 
in  ALTOONA, 
Test -Town,  Pa.” 


More  than  one  national  brand  put  in  its  first  appearance 
in  Altoona.  That’s  logical  because  it’s  such  a  fine  test  market 
If  you’re  planning  to  test  a  new  product,  package  or  adver¬ 
tising  approach,  check  these  Altoona  advantages: 


Buying  potential:  Over  $158  million  retail  for  196i. 


Balance:  Farm  and  industrial  ineome  equally  divided. 
Cooperation:  Local  merchants  alert  to  support  your  ads. 
Isolation:  Virtually  no  penetration  by  outside  media. 


Coverage:  Just  one  medium  does  a  complete  job,  covering 
85%  of  the  entire  market  .  .  .  and  98%  of  city  families. 


Eltoona  SlRirrot 


ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPEPf 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Adrcrfiting  Manager 


Classified 
Space  Race 
Goals  Listed 


Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Classified  should  run  with 
rather  than  against  national 
advertising  in  the  race  for  ad¬ 
vertising  space,  Lee  Hover,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Phoenix 
Republic  &  Gazette,  told  the 
Western  Classified  Advertising 
Association  here  recently. 

Classified  advertising  man¬ 
agers  are  capable  of  solving  the 
problem  of  improving  national 
ad  linage,  he  declared  in  key¬ 
noting  a  convention  themed  “the 
race  for  space.” 

“Classified  people,  with  the 
ingenuity  and  determination 
that  have  brought  them  where 
they  are  today,  will  unquestion¬ 
ably  find  a  way  to  tap  this  field,” 
he  declared. 

He  also  urged  classified  man¬ 
agers  to  train  and  develop  good, 
competent  successors. 

“I  shudder  to  think  of  the 
problem  I  would  be  facing  now 
as  ad  director  if  I  had  to  shop 
around  for  a  new  classified  man¬ 
ager,”  said  the  man  recently 
adv'anced  to  advertising  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Phoenix  Newspapers 
Inc.,  after  25  years  as  classified 
manager. 


ll's  Competitors 


Classified’s  space  race  compe¬ 
titors  include  local  display,  long 
battled  by  want  ad  forces. 
During  the  past  two  decades 
every  time  local  display  has 
gained  an  inch,  classified  has 
gained  more  than  an  inch — be¬ 
cause  “we  didn’t  drop  out  of  the 
race,  we  never  gave  up,”  Mr. 
Hover  declared. 

Other  competitors  must  not  be 
ignored  even  though  radio  free 
want  ads  haven’t  worked,  tele¬ 
vision  hasn’t  sold  enough  cars 
and  homes,  supermarket  flip 
cards  and  blackboards  don’t  rent 
rooms  or  sell  bicycles,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Neighborhood  throwaways  and 
weekly  shoppers  can  be  a  real 
problem,  Mr.  Hover  warned.  For 
too  many  times  an  advertiser  is 
introduced  to  classified  here  and 
then  insists  he  tried  classified 
once  and  didn’t  get  anything  out 
of  it. 


TEST  BEST  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  WITH  THE 


The  Secret  Weapon 
‘Your  one  great  resource- 


your  secret  weapon  and  un¬ 
quenchable  well  of  strength — 
comes  from  a  strictly  personal 
and  exclusive  sendee  to  the 
people  of  your  community,”  Mr. 
Hover  emphasized. 

“By  keeping  their  interest 
ever  foremost  in  your  planning 
— first  as  readers,  second  as 
advertisers — you  can  maintain 
your  pace.” 


Co-op  Ad  Allowance 
Opposition  Is  Growing 

Independent  business  proprie¬ 
tors  are  voting  progressively 
more  heavily  in  favor  of  curbs 
on  manufacturer  advertising 
allowances. 

This  is  reported  by  C.  Wilson 
Harder,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  following  an  analysis 
of  the  survey  being  conducted 
this  year  by  the  F^eration  on 
business  problems. 

Of  the  respondents  for  July, 
representing  4,955  out  of  the 
total  32,907  respondents  so  far 
this  year,  65.5%  feel  that  the 
present  method  of  cooperative 
advertising  allowances  granted 
by  manufacturers  is  creating 
unfair  competitive  situations. 
For  the  first  quarter  this  opinion 
was  held  by  58.4%.  In  June,  the 
percentage  jumped  to  64.9% 
followed  by  the  increase  in  July. 

Mr.  Harder  said  the  Federa¬ 
tion  has  given  testimony  on  this 
problem  to  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  headed  by 
Sen.  John  Sparkman,  Alabama, 
which  is  conducting  hearings  in 
this  area. 


Public  Service  Ad 
In  Editorial  Space 


All  other  media  recognize  the 
popularity  and  interest  in  classi¬ 
fied.  They  haven’t  succeeded  in 
this  arena,  but  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  lose  any  kind  of  a  race 
is  to  consider  it’s  in  the  bag,  he 
added. 


Duluth,  Minn. 

In  urging  v’oter  support  on 
Nov.  3  for  Minnesota’s  taconite 
tax  constitutional  amendment, 
the  Duluth  News-Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  on  its  editorial  page  re¬ 
cently  a  reprint  of  a  paid  public 
service  advertisement. 

The  article,  written  by  Bob 
Weiser,  president  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Bearing  Co.,  favored  the 
amendment  to  assure  the  taco¬ 
nite  industry  fair  taxation  for 
25  years  while  multi-million 
dollar  investments  are  being 
amortized. 

A  reprint  of  the  newspaper’s 
reprint  then  was  used  in  an  ad 
placed  by  Fischbein  Advertising 
Inc.,  Minneapolis,  for  Minnesota 
Bearing  Co.  in  trade  magazines. 

Robert  K.  Krishef,  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  said,  “The  fact 
that  the  Duluth  News-Tribune 
saw  fit  to  use  the  original  adver¬ 
tisement  on  its  editorial  page 
was  significant.”  This  prompted 
the  reprint  of  the  reprint  in 
other  publications. 
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You  sell  more  of  the  top... 


and  more  of  the  middle... 


If  you  want  to  sell  the  Big  Wheels  in  New  York,  launch  a  drive  in  the  news¬ 
paper  that  reaches  more  of  them.  Yes,  you  read  us  right.  The  News  reaches 
more  upper-income  New  Yorkers  and  middle-income  New  Yorkers  than  any 
other  newspaper.  More  readers  with  family  incomes  between  $5,000  and 
$10,000 -more  over  $10,000  than  any  other  New  York  paper.  More  buyers  of 
luxury  cars  and  little  cars.  More  buyers  of  plane  tickets  and  play  tickets.  More 
buyers  of  sirloin  steak  and  Salisbury  steak. 

This  is  the  mass-plus-class  medium  that  sells  harder  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper,  radio  station, TV  show,  or  regional  magazine.  If  you  don’t  believe  it,  sue 
us.  If  you  want  the  proof,  use  us. 


UPI  Editors  Will  Examine 
Pool  V  Massive  Reporting 


Washington 

The  challenge  for  chanpe  in 
newspapers  and  the  controver¬ 
sial  issue  of  massive  reporting 
versus  pooling  will  head  the  list 
of  subjects  to  be  discussed  at 
the  fifth  annual  UPI  Editors 
and  Publishers  Conference  here 
Oct.  6-7. 

Delegates  from  UPI  new.s- 
papers  across  the  country  will 
examine  newspaper  and  wire 
.ser\’ice  coverage  practices,  tech¬ 
niques  and  poals  in  four  work¬ 
ing  sessions  durinff  the  two-day 
meeting.  Nearly  400  deleg'ates 
from  40  states  already  have 
registered  to  attend. 

Top  UPI  executives  will  be 
broupht  topether  on  a  confer¬ 
ence  panel  to  provide  per.sonal 
appraisals  of  plobal  dangers  and 
coverage  problems. 

Among  the  UPI  executives 
.submitting  reports  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  on  this  panel  session  will 
be  Roger  Tatarian,  executive 
editor;  Rhea  T.  E.skew,  general 
manager  for  communications, 
and  Frank  Tremaine,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  UPI  Newspictures. 

Panel  on  'Cliangi*' 

The  second  working  session 
Tuesday  afternoon,  Oct.  6,  will 
discuss  the  general  subject, 
“Times  for  Change”  with 
Thomas  L.  Boardman,  editor, 
Indianapolis  Times,  as  panel 
chairman.  Panelists  and  panel 
subjects  include:  John  Colburn, 
editor  and  publisher,  Wichita 


ERIE,  PA 

Pennsylvania’s  3rd  City 

■  Pennsylvania’s  Fast¬ 
est  Growing  Major  City 

■  Pennsylvania’s  Only 
Outlet  to  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  ■  Industrial 
Wages  Consistently 
Above  State  Average 

Source*:  1960  U.  S. Census,  Seles  Manage¬ 
ment  Survey  of  Buying  Power.Pennsylvama 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

Delivered  Jn  Its  Entirely  By 

TheErieTimes  evening 


The  Erie  News  morning 


TheErieTimes-News  Sunday 

Represented  By  The  Katz  Agency,  Ine. 


(Kans.)  Eagle  and  Beacon. 
“Tomorrow’’s  Reader  Is  Here;” 
Eric  W.  Allen  Jr.,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Trib¬ 
une,  “Effective  Follow-up  on 
Spot  TV  Coverage;”  Jim  Fain, 
editor,  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News, 
“Wire  Service  Dilemma:  Free¬ 
dom  to  Interpret,”  and  L.  S. 
Fanning,  executive  editor,  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Daily  News,  “Break¬ 
ing  Free  of  Yesterday’s  Cov'er- 
age  Practice.s.” 

The  third  working  session 
Wednesday  morning,  Oct.  7,  will 
concentrate  on  global  coverage 
responsibilities,  dangers  and 
challenges.  The  panel  will  be 
headed  by  Phil  Newsom,  UPI 
foreign  news  analyst. 

The  fourth  working  session 
Wednesday  afternoon,  Oct.  7, 
will  examine  the  subject,  “Mas¬ 
sive  Reporting:  Is  It  Really 
Necessary?”.  Robert  G.  Shand, 
executive  editor,  New  York 
Daily  News,  will  serx^e  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  panel.  Panelists  and 
panel  subjects  include:  Arthur 
R.  Bertelson,  managing  editor, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  “The 
Case  for  Covering  Widely;” 
John  C.  Quinn,  day  managing 
editor.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour- 
7tal  atid  Eventing  Bulletin,  “A 
Dissenter’s  Viewpoint;”  Eugene 
C.  Patterson,  editor,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  “Intelligent 
Pooling,”  and  Alfred  Friendly, 
managing  editor,  Washington 
Post,  “What  the  Future  Holds.” 

In  all  four  working  sessions. 


Noteworthy  Item 

Calgary,  Alta. 

Alan  J.  Fraser,  makeup  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Calgary  Herald,  has 
been  elected  international  vice- 
president  of  the  30,000-member 
Society  for  the  Preservation  and 
Encouragement  of  Barber  Shop 
Quartet  Singing  in  America 
Inc. 


addresses  by  panelists  will  be 
followed  by  question  and  answer 
periods. 

All  conference  activities  will 
take  place  at  the  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel. 

• 

Glasgow  Will  Write 
On  W  estern  .\ffairs 

Phoenix,  Arix. 

Roliert  W.  Glasgow,  veteran 
newspaperman  and  magazine 
correspondent,  has  been  named 
regional  editor  of  the  Arizona 
Republic.  He  will  write  a  thrice- 
weekly  column  of  personal  opin¬ 
ion.  Periodically  he  will  report 
on  social,  political  and  economic 
matters  of  particular  interest  to 
the  West. 

The  post  of  regional  editor 
was  established,  said  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  publisher  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  as  a  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  “continuing  effort  to 
add  new  dimensions  to  news  cov¬ 
erage  for  its  readers  in  Phoenix 
and  Arizona.” 

A  native  of  Arkansas  and  a 
1947  Nieman  Fellow  at  Har¬ 
vard,  Mr.  Glasgow  was  employed 
by  Arkansas  newspapers  before 
joining  the  Neto  York  Herald 
Tribune  staff  in  1942.  He  has 
also  w’orked  for  Time  magazine. 

• 

After  2  Years,,  He 
Sees  School  Records 

Rio  Grande,  Texas 

It  took  tw'o  years,  but  F.  V. 
Ramon,  publisher  of  the  w'eekly 
Rio  Grande  City  Herald,  finally 
got  to  see  the  school  district 
records. 

Mr.  Ramon  and  10  other  tax¬ 
payers  asked  for  a  court  order 
forcing  the  school  district  to  re¬ 
veal  its  records. 

Attorneys  for  both  sides 
reached  agreement  just  as  a 
hearing  on  their  request  was 
about  to  begin  in  court. 

Mr.  Ramon  and  the  taxpayers 
were  allow’ed  to  examine  minutes 
of  school  board  meetings  and 
financial  records  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  a  representative  of  the 
board’s  auditor  be  present  when¬ 
ever  financial  records  are  .shown. 

Mr.  Ramon  said  he  had  been 
denied  access  to  the  records  for 
two  years. 

• 

22,000  at  Ball  Clinics 

Minneapolis 

More  than  22,000  Upper  Mid¬ 
west  boys  attended  18  Minnesota 
Tw'ins  -  Minneapolis  Tribune 
baseball  clinics  this  spring  and 
.summer  in  towms  in  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Wisconsin  and  low’a.  This  is  the 
fourth  year  clinics  have  been 
sponsored  by  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  and  the  Minnesota 
Tw’ins  for  Iwys  9  to  18  years 
old. 


Average  Pay 
In  Journalism 
Jobs  $8,371 

Albuqi^erque,  N.  M. 

More  than  one  out  of  five 
joumalism  graduates  of  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  since 
the  dejiartment  sent  out  its  lirst 
cla.ss  in  1949  is  engaged  in  daily 
newspaper  work,  a  sur\-ey  just 
completed  indicates. 

That  is  more  than  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  other  form  of 
journalism,  .said  Prof.  Keen  Raf¬ 
ferty,  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  who  made  the  suivey. 
New  Mexico  has  the  news-edi¬ 
torial  sequence  only. 

So  far  as  incomes  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  daily  people  apjiear 
to  be  averaging  $6,590  for  1964, 
which  is  the  .smallest  figure 
among  the  averages  for  all 
foi-ms  of  “journalism”  except 
the  figure  of  $5,467  for  high 
.school  jouiTialism  teachers. 

.\verage  salary  of  all  journal¬ 
ism-engaged  graduates  was  giv¬ 
en  as  $8,371,  and  for  joumalism 
graduates  who  have  entered 
other  careers,  $11,340. 

Those  on  weeklies  were  aver¬ 
aging  $12,400,  and  wire  sendee 
people,  $9,771. 

Estimating  that  the  respond¬ 
ents  have  had  seven  years  of 
experience,  on  the  average,  since 
graduation,  and  are  about  30-31 
years  old.  Prof.  Rafferty  said 
that  it  apiieared  that  many  of 
the  tlaily  newspaper  people  are 
young  women  with  less  than 
seven  years  of  woi'k  behind 
them,  perhaps  working  at  low¬ 
er  pay  than  men  would  receive, 
and  also  that  those  who  have 
left  daily  journalism  for  other 
journalistic  fields  may  be  the 
older  ones  among  the  gradu¬ 
ates. 

There  are  Indications,  he  said, 
that  many  graduates  are  enter¬ 
ing  public  relations  and  other 
journalistic  work  after  five  years 
or  so  of  news  e.xperience. 

Prof.  Rafferty  said  the  rela¬ 
tively  high  average  of  the  w'eek- 
ly  people  was  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  own  their 
own  jiapers. 

• 

Etliiopiuii  .4war(l 

An  award  by  Ethiopian  Air¬ 
lines  to  Leavitt  F.  Morris,  travel 
editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  for  writing  about  Ethi¬ 
opian  touri.sm  between  June  1, 
1962  and  May  31,  1964  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  w'eek  by  J.  I. 
Greenwald,  the  airline’s  general 
manager.  He  received  a  plaque 
and  $100. 
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6i0,000  SUNDAY  •  JOHN  COWLES. 


WHAT  MAKES  A  NEWSPAPER  GREAT? 


DOESN’T  OUR  TOWN  REALLY  HAVE  A  DOCTOR?” 


Even  the  children  couldn’t  understand  it.  Their 
town  of  Heron  Lake  (population  852),  Minne¬ 
sota,  some  155  miles  from  Minneapolis,  had  a 
modern  hospital,  but  no  doctor. 

For  the  past  year  civic  officials  had  done  their 
best  to  attract  one.  They  had  advertised  in 
medical  journals,  mailed  brochures  to  every 
doctor  in  Minnesota,  contacted  most  of  the 
hospitals  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
talked  to  many  medical  placement  centers, 
and  made  scores  of  trips  by  car  and  plane. 
Still  no  doctor  came  to  practice  in  Heron  Lake. 
Then  George  Grim,  columnist  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune,  wrote  a  story  headlined,  "Help 
Wanted:  One  Doctor  for  Heron  Lake." 

His  poignant  plea  told  how  the  people  of 
Heron  Lake  had  replaced  their  60-year-old 
hospital  in  1951  by  raising  $100,000  for  a  new 

illinneapolid  tCribune  S 


20-bed  installation, and  had  keptthe  new  hos¬ 
pital  open  during  the  past  year  while  searching 
the  entire  time  for  a  resident  doctor. 

Within  three  weeks  nine  doctors  contacted 
the  Heron  Lake  Hospital  Board.  All  nine  had 
read  Grim’s  story.  The  board  selected  a  41- 
year-old  M.D.,  regarded  by  its  members  as 
one  of  the  outstanding  obstetricians  in  the 
state.  Today  Heron  Lake  has  a  doctor. 

George  Grim  has  a  reporter’s  knack  for  un¬ 
covering  news  and  a  writer’s  intuition  for 
putting  it  into  words  that  move 
people— such  as  a  doctor  to  Heron 
Lake.  His  column  is  another  reason 
why  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and 
Minneapolis  Star  continue  to  be 
the  strongest,  most  influential  me- 
dium  in  our  nation’s  14th  market,  ii^  bH 


Minneapolis 


Star 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

11  Students  Write 
Report  on  Poverty 


Boulder,  Colo. 

Eleven  journalism  students  at 
the  University  of  Colorado  have 
drawn  a  detailed  word  pictui-e 
of  a  Colorado  battlefield  in  the 
“war  against  poverty.” 

Their  report,  totaling  15,350 
words,  on  the  southern  Colorado 
area  of  Las  Animas  and  Huer¬ 
fano  counties  has  been  made 
available  to  Colorado  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  form  of  17  sepa¬ 
rate  stories.  The  project  also  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  half-hour  taped  ra¬ 
dio  report  done  by  one  of  the 
students. 

The  10  seniors  and  one  junior 
undertook  their  investipration  of 
the  economically  depressed  area 
as  a  special  project  in  the  ad¬ 
vanced  reporting  class  last 
spring.  The  project  was  directed 
by  John  D.  Mitchell,  assistant 
professor  of  journalism. 

“The  aim  was  to  put  these 
students  to  work  on  a  major 
contemporary  problem  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  require  them  to 
draw  on  their  overall  education 
— ^history,  economics,  geography, 
sociology  and  other  fields,”  Prof. 
Mitchell  said. 

The  students  inter\’iewed  more 
than  40  persons,  read  extensive¬ 
ly  in  more  than  65  different 
books,  magazines,  special  reports 
and  other  statistical  references 
and  examined  the  files  of  five 
Colorado  newspapers.  They  also 
traveled  through  the  two  coun¬ 
tries. 

One  student  found  she  had 
to  telephone  Baker.sfield,  Calif., 
to  run  down  relevant  facts  about 
oil  exploration  in  the  two-county 
area;  another  used  vacation 
time  in  Washington  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  fact-gathering 
there. 

Travel  expenses  —  but  not 
to  Washington  and  back  —  were 
financed  from  a  Reader’s  Digest 


Foundation  travel  grant  to  the 
School  of  Journalism. 

The  17-story  final  report  cov¬ 
ers  .such  aspects  of  the  total 
story  as  the  geography  of  the 
area,  its  politics,  history,  popu¬ 
lation  characteristics,  cultural 
backgrounds,  economic  theory 
and  practice,  government  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects,  self-held 
efforts,  the  geology  of  the  area 
and  education  and  training  pro¬ 
grams  —  public,  parochial  and 
adult. 

Of  the  11  students  involved, 
eight  joined  news  staffs  in  June: 

Elaine  Best,  Boulder  (Colo.) 
Daily  Camera;  Tim  Findley, 
Denver  radio  station  KIMN ; 
Ken  Frazier,  Golden  (Colo.) 
Transcript;  Mack  Hitch,  Ster¬ 
ling  (Colo.)  Journal- Advocate; 
Sue  Meyer  (now  Mrs.  James 
Fletcher),  Longmont  (Colo.) 
Times -Call;  Carol  Robinson, 
Brighton  (Colo.)  Blade;  Bob 
Steele,  Hutchinson  (Kans.) 
News;  and  Roland  Tollefson, 
Greeley  (Colo.)  Tribune . 

The  other  members  of  the 
class  were  Fereidoon  Faripour, 
a  student  from  Iran;  Mrs.  Ju¬ 
dith  Johnson  and  Dick  Spurr. 
Mr.  Spurr  turned  down  a  news¬ 
paper  job  in  order  to  participate 
in  the  apprenticeship  program 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mag¬ 
azine  Photographers. 

• 

On  University  Staff 

Stores,  Conn. 

John  G.  Rohrbach,  publisher 
of  the  West  Hartford  News,  has 
been  named  as  a  special  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut.  He  will 
join  the  university  staff  in 
September  to  work  on  a  wide 
range  of  special  projects  of  a 
non-academic  nature. 


THE  OHIO  ETATE  _ 

lantern 


Columns  of  varying  widths  dis¬ 
tinguish  trial  makeup  of  students' 
laboratory  newspaper. 


Students  Try 
Every  Idea  in 
‘Lab’  Paper 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Students  at  Ohio  State’s 
School  of  Journalism  who  put 
out  the  Ohio  State  Lantern  for 
the  summer  used  story  and  lay¬ 
out  concepts  that  are  rare  in 
professional  papers  and  unique 
in  college  journalism. 

The  Lantern,  which  is  85  years 
old  and  was  issued  as  a  tabloid 
for  the  last  22  years,  was  eight 
columns  wide.  But  that  was  the 
only  thing  about  the  Lantern 
that  was  standard. 

The  theory  behind  the  new 
Lantern  is  simple:  For  the  good 
of  the  newspaper  profession. 
Lantern  faculty  advisors  and 
journalism  .students  devised  and 
experimented  with  new  newspa¬ 
per  practices  and  techniques. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  of  the 
ideas  will  find  their  way  into 
the  daily  press. 

Exciting  Approach 

“It’s  an  exciting  approach,” 
said  Wesley  First,  senior  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Lantern  and  coordi¬ 
nator  of  journalism  graduate 
study.  “What  we  are  doing  is 
writing  and  editing  a  paper 
without  a  precedent.”  Mr.  First 
is  a  former  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun. 

On  the  front  page  of  one  first 
issue  of  the  Lantern,  all  stories 
and  cuts  were  in  bastard  meas¬ 
ures.  All  column  rules,  cutoffs 
and  dashes  were  gone.  Up  to 
36  points  of  white  space  sepa¬ 
rated  pictures  and  unrelated 
stories. 

The  makeup  was  horizontal. 
An  entirely  different  layout  was 
developed  for  each  issue  after 
that. 


The  dates  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pages  next  to  the  fold 
out  of  the  way  of  the  reader, 
and  the  page  numbers  were  set 
in  24  point  type  at  the  top. 

The  approach  to  writing  also 
made  the  Lantern  different. 
There  was  no  emphasis  on  get¬ 
ting  news  to  the  reader  first,  i 
The  Lantern  emphasized  the 
news  feature,  behind-the-news, 
and  particularly  the  news  in  I 
depth  approach  to  reporting. 

The  Lantern,  unlike  most  col¬ 
lege  newspapers,  is  not  an  extra-  | 
curricular  activity.  It  is  a  labo-  r 
ratory  for  journalism  students.  | 
Instead  of  getting  paid  for  their 
work,  students  on  the  Lantern 
get  course  credit  and  grades. 

Because  there  are  so  few  pro¬ 
fessional  tabloids  in  the  United 
States,  and  because  most  of  the 
Ohio  State  graduates  will  be 
working  for  full-size  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  full  size  Lantern  for¬ 
mat  makes  instruction  more 
lealistic. 

George  J.  Kienzle,  director  of  ; 
the  OSU  School  of  Journalism,  ! 
said  of  the  new  Lantern,  “We  i 
intend  to  make  it  the  most 
progressive  newspaper  in  Col-  [ 
lege  journalism.” 

Graham  and  Kenyon 
Lecture  at  Illinois 

Urbana,  Ill. 

Gene  S.  Graham,  Nashville 
Tennessean  editorial  writer,  and 
Michael  Forbes  Kenyon,  reporter 
for  the  Guardian,  of  England, 
have  been  appointed  visiting  I 
lecturers  in  journalism  at  Uni-  I 
versity  of  Illinois  for  the  1964-  | 
65  academic  year.  I 

Mr.  Graham  shared  a  1962 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  reporting  of 
national  affairs  with  Nat  Cald¬ 
well  for  “their  exclusive  dis¬ 
closure  and  six  years  of  detailed 
reporting  of  undercover  cooper¬ 
ation  between  management  in¬ 
terests  in  the  coal  industry  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers.” 

He  also  was  awarded  a  Nie- 
man  Fellowship  for  a  year’s 
study  at  Harvard  University  in 
1962. 

A  cartoonist,  Mr.  Graham 
since  1960  has  written  a  weekly 
column,  “Crackerbarrel,”  com¬ 
bining  cartoon  and  textual  edi¬ 
torial  forms  in  a  single  feature. 
One  of  these  columns,  appearing 
Nov.  24,  1963,  two  days  follow-  I 
ing  the  Kennedy  assassination,  ^ 
has  been  chosen  for  inclusion 
in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica’s 
“Tribute  to  Kennedy,”  i 

Mr.  Kenyon,  33,  was  gradu¬ 
ated  with  honors  from  Wadham 
College,  Oxford  University,  in 
1954  and  received  his  M.A.  from 
Oxford  in  1956.  He  worked  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Bristol  Eve-  j 
ning  Post,  1956-58  and  the  Lon-  * 
don  News  Chronicle,  1958-60,  be-  , 
fore  joining  the  Guardian  staff. 
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There’s  an  added  dimension 
in  the  SKILLionaire’s  market.  Can  you  find  it? 


Can  you  find  the  added  dimension 
in  this  market? 

Go  ahead.  Measure  income.  Count 
people.  Total  up  circulation. 

Then  allocate  your  promotion  dol¬ 
lars  accordingly. 

It’s  safe.  It’s  sound. 

Rut  what  about  the  added  dimen¬ 
sion? 

What  about  the  interaction  of:  (1) 
extra  income,  (2)  avid  readers,  and 
(3)  two  great  newspapers? 

You’ll  find  all  three  in  Metro  Roch¬ 
ester,  New  York. 

Because  this  is  the  home  of  the 
SKILLionaire,  whose  effective  buy¬ 
ing  power  runs  way  ahead  of  the 
national  average  year  after  year. 

Avid?  He’s  more  than  that.  He’s 
discerning  and  demanding.  He  puts 
more  time  into  his  newspaper  read¬ 
ing.  He  expects  to  get  more  out. 

What  does  he  read?  The  Times- 


Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

Our  job  is  to  make  them  great: 
keep  them  great. 

How?  By  putting  more  into  them. 
The  best  from  the  top  wire  services, 
and  award-winning  local  staffers. 
The  whole  spectrum  of  columnists 
to  stimulate,  inform,  entertain.  And 
a  format  that  makes  features  easy  to 
find,  easy  to  read. 

We  make  daily  newspaper  reading 
not  only  rewarding,  but  necessary. 

Have  we  succeeded?  Circulation 
for  both  newspapers  is  zooming, 
month  after  month  and  throughout 
the  nine-county  area  we  cover. 

What  can  we  do  for  your  sales 
curve? 

We  offer  everything.  The  extra  buy¬ 
ing  power  is  here.  The  avid  readers 
are  here.  Two  great  newspapers  are 
here.  They  give  you  that  added  di¬ 
mension. 


Want  facts?  Ask  for  our  “Case  for 
the  SKILLionaire.”  Write  General 
Advertising  Manager,  The  Times- 
Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
Rochester,  New  York,  14614.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  others  have. 


The  Times-Union 

Hmuimit  nnt  (iHitiittidf 

Kochester,  New  York 
Members  of  the 

Pulitzer  Prize-Winning  Gannett  Group 

Represented  by  C.annett  Advertising  Sales  Inc-.  New  York. 

Philadelphia.  Chicago.  Boston.  Syracuse.  Detroit. 

West  Coast  Representative:  Nelson  Roberts  and  Associates 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

HI8  AND  HERS 


By  Gene  Malott 

Trimont,  Minn. 

Shortly  after  World  War  II 
Gordon  Spielman,  who  had 
worked  on  the  Time  and  Life 
staflF  in  New’  York  City,  moved 
to  tiny  Triumph,  Minn.,  to  wed 
his  sw’eetheart,  Phyliss  Posivio. 

Phyllis,  w’ho  was  country  cor¬ 
respondent  for  several  nearby 
new’spapers,  walked  into  the  Tri¬ 
umph  State  Bank  looking  for 
news  shortly  after  that.  “Say,” 
said  the  bank’s  vicepresident, 
“the  Progress  is  for  .sale.  Why 
don’t  you  buy  it?” 

That  night  Phyllis  Spielman 
asked  her  husband,  W’ho  had 
never  lieen  in  a  newspaper  back- 
shop,  “Gordon,  could  you  run  a 
country  weekly?” 

“With  my  hands  tied  behind 
my  back,”  he  replied.  That  was 
the  start  of  the  story  of  w’hat 
St.  Pcuid  Pioneer  Pre.^s  column¬ 
ist  Gareth  Hiebert  has  called 
“one  of  the  zaniest  his-and-hers 
newspapers  in  America.” 

Feuding  Towns 

For  there  are  few  weeklies  in 
the  country  that  can  claim  to 
have  united  tw’o  feud-ridden 
towns  into  one,  or  to  offer  adver¬ 
tisers  full  color  on  an  ancient 
four-page  flatbed  press,  or  to 
compete — and  occasionally  win — 
for  newsbeats  with  a  nearby 
daily  of  10,000  or  more  circula¬ 
tion. 

And  even  if  some  other  weekly 
can  claim  these  things,  there  is 
still  a  Spielman  innovation  that 
will  set  the  Trimont  nee  Tri¬ 
umph  Progress  (circulation 
1,634)  apart  from  the  others — 
the  unique  double  front  page 
that  makes  the  Progress  two 
newspapers  in  one. 

Trimont  Progress  subscribers 
get  their  news  of  Trimont,  popu¬ 


lation  942,  on  the  front  page  and 
next  three  inside  pages.  At  the 
back  is  the  four-page  section 
called  the  Ceylon  Herald.  But 
those  living  in  Ceylon  with  a 
population  of  554,  30  miles 
southeast,  get  their  Ceylon  new’s 
on  the  front  and  next  three 
pages,  with  the  back  section 
devoted  to  news  of  neighboring 
Trimont. 

Both  papers  w’ill  be  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  single  edition  printed 
at  the  shop  in  Trimont.  The 
switch  in  news  sections  is  ac¬ 
complished  simply  by  folding  the 
paper  in  the  middle. 

“We  could  have  each  published 
.separate  papers,  but  putting 
them  together  is  more  econom¬ 
ical,  easier  and  preserves  the 
sjTnbol  of  husband-and-wife 
teamwork,”  says  6-foot,  7-inch 
Gordon  Spielman. 

When  Gordon  Spielman  first 
came  to  this  community  in  south 
central  Minnesota,  the  towns  of 
Triumph  and  Monterey  were  so 
close  that  they  shared  the  same 
main  street.  They  w’ere  joined 
to  civilization  by  a  single  state 
highway  that  twisted  and  turned 
around  corn  fields,  and  in  places 
seemed  so  bumpy  that  it  w’ould 
have  been  easier  for  a  driver  to 
go  through  the  corn  fields. 

But  the  two  towns  also  shared 
a  rivalry  so  intense  that  even 
the  unified  school  district  had  a 
hyphenated  name — “Tri-Mont.” 

Said  Mr.  Spielman:  “We  had 
two  mayors,  and  tw’o  councils. 
When  Monterey  found  out  they 
W’ere  going  to  grade  a  street  in 
Triumph,  or  blacktop  or  pave 
it,  then  Monterey  figured  it  bet¬ 
ter  do  the  same.”  Water  and 
sewer  systems  posed  the  same 
problems,  he  added. 

When  Mr.  Spielman  bought 


his  new’si)aper  in  1947,  there 
were  only  two  editorial  goals: 
merger  of  Triumph  and  Monte¬ 
rey  into  one  sensible,  viable  com¬ 
munity  and  straightening  of 
rutted  Highway  4. 

“The  straightening  of  High- 
w’ay  4  (in  the  early  1950s) 
followed  continual  carping  until 
the  highway  department  acted,” 
says  Mr.  Spielman.  “But  a  great 
many  of  us  in  Trimont  worked 
on  lx)th  of  these  projects  and 
about  all  w’e  did  on  the  paper 
w’as  to  be  as  articulate  and  loud 
as  possible  in  advancing  the 
causes.” 

“Her’  Paper 

The  second  red-letter  day  came 
on  Jan.  1,  1959,  when  the  Tri¬ 
umph  Progress  could  change  its 
nameplate  to  read  “Trimont.” 
And  there  was  a  third  red-letter 
day  for  the  Progre.ss  in  1961. 

The  publi.sher  of  the  Ceylon 
Herald  stopped  by  the  Spiel- 
man’s  shop  to  inquire  if  they 
W’ere  interested  in  buying  any 
equipment — the  Herald  was 
going  out  of  business.  Instead, 
Mr.  Spielman  bought  the  sub- 
.scription  list  and  nameplate  and 
began  publishing  his  newspaper 
with  two  front  pages. 

Ceylon  w’ould  be  “hers”  and 
Trimont  “his.” 

Once  a  w’eek  Mrs.  Spielman 
visits  Ceylon  to  collect  news  and 
ad  copy.  “A  day  on  the  street 
there  and  I  know  pretty  much 
w’hat’s  gone  on  and  W’ill  be,” 
she  .said.  “Then  w’e’ve  got  two 
correspondents  and  the  school 
keeps  me  supplied. 

“In  fact,  there’s  some  competi¬ 
tion  going  on  now  betw’een  the 
Ceylon  and  Trimont  schools. 
People  say  I’ve  got  more  about 
Ceylon  than  Gordon  has  about 
Trimont.” 

Meanwhile  in  Trimont,  a  few 
bitter  flames  from  that  old 
rivalry  still  burn.  Each  busi¬ 
ness  district  still  has  its  own 
bank,  run  by  brothers  who  com¬ 
pete  fiercely.  The  school  district 
is  still  the  hyphenated  Tri-Mont ; 
the  telephone  company  long  dis¬ 
tance  operator  still  connects 
callers  w’ith  “Triumph”;  and  one 
major  oil  company’s  road  maps 
still  list  Triumph  and  Monterey 
as  separate  tow’ns. 

And  if  the  inter-town,  intra- 
tow’n  competition  isn’t  enough 
for  Gordon  Spielman,  there’s 
always  the  rivalry  with  the  Fair¬ 
mont  Daily  Sentinel  and  the 
Worthington  Globe.  Both  circu¬ 
late  in  his  territory — or  vice 
versa. 

“After  we  get  the  mail  edition 
off  Wednesday  afternoon,”  he 
said,  “occasionally  I’ll  stop  the 
run  and  remake  the  front  page 
W’ith  late  Wednesday  news,  so 
we  can  beat  them  on  the  street 
with  their  own  news  Thursday 
morning.  Since  they’re  afternoon 


dailies,  we've  still  got  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  time  over  them. 

Both  Spielmans  compose  at 
the  linotype  in  the  old  country 
tradition,  Phyllis  with  her 
chatty  “Bouquets  and  Bricki>ats” 
column  and  her  husband  with 
the  more  serious  editorial.". 

I’olilio 

Politics  —  particularly  tate 
politics — is  his  passion,  he  ays, 
and  he  is  second  district  DFL 
(Democratic)  chairman  in  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  Republicanism. 

Helping  the  Spielmans  get  out 
their  newspaper (s)  are  their 
five  children  (at  one  time  or 
another),  three  other  women 
.staffers,  a  host  of  corres])ond- 
ents  and  several  other  contribu¬ 
tors,  including  Mrs.  Spielman’s 
father.  Matt  J.  Posivio,  who 
often  reminisces  about  the  good 
old  days  and  frequently  disputes 
a  point  his  daughter  has  made 
in  her  previous  week’s  column. 

They  had  a  big  argument  re¬ 
cently  about  W’hat  really  hap¬ 
pened  on  a  fishing  trip  25  years 
ago. 

Occasionally,  too,  there’s  a 
healthy  husband-w’ife  argument 
which  sometimes  ends  with  Phyl¬ 
lis  pointing  to  the  wall  where 
hang  various  aw’ards  they  have 
won.  Her  ow’n  name  is  on  a 
majority  of  them. 

But  Gordon  replies:  “I’d  do 
as  well,  if  I  could  figure  a  w’ay 
to  enter  the  Minnesota  Press 
Women’s  contests.” 

.SAIX.S 

Van  Horn,  Tex. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Dow,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Van  Horn  Advo¬ 
cate  have  purchased  the  Dell 
Valley  Review  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  McConnell.  They 
will  continue  to  print  the  Re¬ 
view  on  the  Advocate’s  offset 
press  here. 

«  0  « 

Garnett,  Kans. 

Earl  L.  Knauss,  editor-man¬ 
ager  of  the  Garnett  Review, 
published  by  the  Garnett  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  has  sold  his  inter¬ 
est  in  the  company  to  George 
Clasen,  publisher  of  the  Flor¬ 
ence  Bulletin,  effective  Oct.  1. 
Mr.  Knauss  has  been  w’ith  the 
Review  since  1911. 

Mr.  Clasen  has  sold  the  Bul¬ 
letin  to  his  son,  Dick  Clasen. 

*  *  * 

Mineral  Point,  Wis. 

Sale  of  the  weekly  Mineral 
Point  Democrat-Tribune  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Bechtel  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  K.  Smith  of 
New  Lisbon  has  been  announced. 

The  Bechtels  w’ill  return  to 
public  relations  work  in  which 
they  were  engaged  before  pur¬ 
chasing  the  paper  in  1958.  Mr. 
Smith  was  editor-manager  of  the 
Times  Argus  weekly  at  New 
Lisbon  for  the  last  18  months. 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

WTien  the  State  of  West  Virginia  passed  the  buck  on  accepting 
the  gift  of  the  ancestral  Pearl  Buck  home  at  Hillsboro,  Jim 
Comstock,  of  Hillbilly,  said  to  Bronson  McClung,  also  of 
Hillbilly,  “Let’s  buy  it  ourselves.”  “Sure,”  said  Bronson,  “And 
what  do  we  use  for  cash?”  “Faith,  hope  and  charity,”  said  Jim. 
So  their  lawyer  went  to  work  and  Jim  went  to  work.  Jim’s  job 
was  to  ask  the  people  of  West  Virginia  to  “bail  us  out.”  He  said 
West  Virginia  had  a  bad  name  outside  the  state,  and  the  time  had 
come  to  smash  a  bad  image.  So  the  people  listened,  and  are 
sending  $S  for  a  pen  Pearl  Buck  autographed  her  books  with 
when  she  visited  Jim’s  and  Bronson’s  Museum  of  the  Hills  last 
summer.  And  $10  for  one  of  the  second-hand  books  she  auto¬ 
graphed.  And  $100  for  a  special  book  that  Pearl  Buck  is  writing 
about  her  home.  A  special  limited  edition.  Hillbilly  isn’t  stingy. 
You  too  can  have  a  pen,  a  book,  or  a  limited  edition.  Address? 
Richwood,  W.  Va.  All  contributors  are  listed  in  the  paper, 
samples  of  paper  on  request. 
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Advertising’s 

Towering 

Wave 

September  27th,  the  floodgates  really  open  up.  On 
that  Sunday,  with  a  single  ad,  a  leader  in  a  great 
industry  will  literally  saturate  markets  where  90 
of  all  goods  are  sold.  A  single  ad  8  pages  long.. .in 
the  supps,  of  course. 

No  power  in  advertising,  seen  or  heard,  can  match 
this  one  mighty  sweep  for  coverage,  for  impact, 
for  domination. 

For  the  surging  supps  are  the  rising  tide  of  ad¬ 
vertising  power-a  towering  wave  which,  on  a  single 
day,  can  engulf  a  nation  for  the  advertiser  who 
rides  it. 

Ad  for  ad,  wave  for  wave,  the  weeklies  can’t 
match  up,  can’t  catch  up  with  supps  that  saturate 
their  markets  as  deep  as  95%.  Not  even  the  most 
costly  show  on  TV  can  approach  this  coverage. 

57  million  unduplicated  primary  readers  in  273 
markets ...  all  reading  the  same  day,  the  same  way 
. . .  the  in-home  way  that  pays  ofif.  Simmons  makes  it 
plain  that  Sunday  magazines  are  read  far  more  in 
the  home... in  the  family  environment  where  the 
decision  to  buy  is  made. 


Almost  95%  of  all  supplement  readership  is  in  the 
home.  The  weeklies?  Far  behind,  with  72%. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  studies  show  the 
supps  massing  2, 3,  4  times  as  many  millions  right 
on  your  messaged 

Attention  inevitable! 

Your  ad  in  the  supps  roars  for  attention... gets  you 
2'A  times  as  many  readers  per  dollar  as  you’ll  get 
in  Life,  twice  as  many  as  in  Look... 5  women  for 
every  3  your  dollar  buys  in  women’s  magazines. 

For  the  supps  clamor  to  be  read!  Choose  any 
measurement— Simmons,  Starch,  audited  returns... 
the  supplement  has  proved  itself  to  be  by  far  the 
family’s  most  fixed  reading  habit. 

No  dazzling  covers  or  newsstand  promotions  can 
build  so  vast  and  deep  an  audience.  No  telephone 
subscription  drives,  college  boys  or  TV  blurbs  can 
gain  such  growth. 

And  yet  today,  supps  are  bigger,  more  vital,  more 
effective,  more  efficient,  more  responded  to  than 
ever  before  in  history.  Recently,  one  major  adver¬ 
tiser  introduced  a  new  product  in  the  supps— and 
ran  5  months  behind  in  filling  orders. 

The  supps  grow  because  they  matter  to  57  million 
primary  readers  who  turn  to  their  supplements  first 
thing  after  the  headlines  to  find  the  meaning  of 
the  news  in  their  lives. 

They  come  for  the  editorial-stay  for  the  ads.  And 
on  the  power  that  grips  people  and  holds  them, 
marketers  in  the  supps  go  roaring  by  the  rest  into 
market-by-market  domination. 

Can  you  afford  to  stay  out? 


ThisYVeek 
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Family 
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Send  the  Supps,. .  and  you  take  over  fast! 


Her 

spirit 

wiii 

sparkie 

on 


How  long  since  you’ve  taken 
your  wife  along  on  a  trip  .  .  . 
or  out  to  a  champagne  din¬ 
ner?  You  can  do  both  at  once 
on  a  Delta  Jet.  Thrifty  Family 
Plan  fares  make  it  a  bargain! 


the  air  line  with  the  BIG  JETS 
32 


PROMOTION 

‘Yes,’  Virginia  Says, 
‘A  Career  for  You’ 


At  one  time,  ‘Careers  in  Jour¬ 
nalism’  meant  only  newsroom 
jobs  as  rejjorters,  editors,  or 
deokmen.  But  that  was  before 
Virginia  Wilton,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post,  made  a  telephone 
call  to  Anthony  Cassin,  who  is 
director  of  the  Summer  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  at  Blair  Academy 
for  high  school  students. 

Mrs.  Wilton  enthusiastically 

—  and  successfully  —  made  her 
point:  That  there  are  interest¬ 
ing  careers  in  journalism  in  all 
newspaper  departments,  includ¬ 
ing  advertising,  circulation  and 

—  not  surprisingly  —  promo¬ 
tion. 

The  proof  of  Mrs.  Wilton’s 
persuasion  lies  in  the  Blair  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  faculty’s  invita¬ 
tion  to  have  her  come  and  tell 
the  class  of  47  .students  about 
careers  in  newspaper  promotion 
and  public  relations.  The  school’s 
decision  seems  only  fair,  when 
you  consider  that  most  of  the 
students  were  present  at  the 
six-week  course  due  to  new'spa- 
per  public  relations  activities,  in 
the  form  of  newspaper-paid 
scholarships. 

Newspaper  personnel  depart¬ 
ments  may  be  seeing  more  of 
these  youngsters,  looking  for 
jobs  in  the  promotion  field.  Mrs. 
Wilton’s  timing  was  excellent. 
She  was  able  to  distribute  to 
the  class  the  first  copies  of  a 
new  booklet  prepared  by  NNPA, 
“Your  Future  in  Promotion.’’ 

Like  most  people  w’ho  speak 
on  promotion,  Virginia  Wilton 
started  by  defining  it.  But  un¬ 
like  many  who  have  preceded 
her  on  other  podiums,  Ginny 
tied  up  her  definition  simply  and 
directly.  Probably  because  she 
knows  her  subject,  and  loves  it. 

For  instance,  last  week  in  this 
column  we  told  about  a  thesis  on 
newspaper  promotion  written  by 
Gerson  Miller.  Mr.  Miller  de¬ 
voted  considerable  space,  the 
better  part  of  a  chapter,  to  a 
definition  of  promotion,  without 
ever  really  being  too  conclusive. 
But  perhaps  it’s  because  Mr. 
Miller  was  trying  to  explain 
promotion  to  college  professors. 
Miss  Wilton  had  the  advantage 
of  describing  her  life’s  work  to 
a  group  of  high  school  kids  who 
seemed  eager  to  hear  about  it. 

Promotion  Defined 

“A  promotion  department,’’ 
said  Mrs.  Wilton,  “is  like  an 
advertising  agency  with  just  one 
account  .  .  .  the  newspaper.  One 


account  with  many  facets.  We 
provide  and  i)roduce  advertising, 
editorial  and  circulation  pro¬ 
motion.  We  do  publicity  and 
public  relations.  The.se  are  the 
basic  jobs.  Then,  we  coordinate 
promotion  with  the  news,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments.  Promotion  mu.st  sell  and 
project  the  total  new’spaper  to 
its  total  audience.  It’s  the  most 
wonderful  job  on  any  newspa¬ 
per.’’ 

*(>lani(iur  Jobs’ 

Mrs.  Wilton’s  little  sales  talk 
followed  with  a  description  of 
the  “glamour  jobs”  in  her  own 
promotion  department,  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  running  of  travel 
forums,  career  fairs,  blood 
banks,  golf  and  tennis  tourna¬ 
ments,  banquets,  conferences, 
scholarship  programs,  and  other 
public  relations  activities. 

In  the  area  of  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  she  told  about  direct  mail 
pieces  to  newspaperboys  per¬ 
taining  to  contests,  or  sales 
training,  posters,  ads  and  reader 
contests. 

Tying  in  editorial  promotion, 
she  added,  “It’s  difficult  to  say 
where  editorial  promotion  be¬ 
gins  and  circulation  ends,  for 
when  you’re  promoting  a  news¬ 
paper  feature,  you’re  also  pro¬ 
moting  readership  or  circula¬ 
tion,  too.” 

In  the  advertising  promotion 
field,  Mrs.  Wilton  told  of  the 
preparation  of  an  annual  Mar¬ 
ket  Data  book,  housing  and 
population  studies,  direct  mail 
brochures  and  letters  to  sell  ad¬ 
vertising,  trade  publication  ad¬ 
vertising,  market  research. 

Conclusion 

In  her  conclusion,  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
ton  swiped  a  quotation  from  a 
speech  made  at  last  year’s 
NNPA  Eastern  Regional  by  her 
boss,  Paul  Miller,  president  of 
Gannett  Newspapers:  “Newspa¬ 
per  promotion  managers  are  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  newspaper,  and 
to  the  public.  Your  job  is  to  ex¬ 
plain  each  to  the  other.” 

Mrs.  Wilton’s  excellent  job  of 
telling  the  students  at  the  Blair 
Summer  Journalism  School 
about  promotion  suggests  an¬ 
other  project  for  NNPA.  A  fly¬ 
ing  wedge  of  promotion  manag¬ 
ers  who  can  talk  their  way  onto 
programs  at  journalism  schools 
across  the  land,  telling  about 
“Your  Career  in  Newspaper 
Promotion.” 

Ginny  Wilton  has  already  got 


the  program  off  the  ground. 

*  *  * 

FOOTBALL  —  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  Detroit  Free  Preatf 
pre-game  promotion  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  strike,  a  record- 
breaking  crowd  of  46,500  turned L 
out  for  the  14th  annual  Freer 
Pro.ss  Charities  Football  Game(, 
on  August  14.  As  a  result,  Free^ 
Press  Charities,  Inc.,  was  able 
to  turn  over  a  check  for  $43,000  • 
to  Detroit  Children’s  Hospital 
for  new  medical  equipment.  Thel 
Detroit  Lions,  who  this  xear- 
met  the  Baltimore  Colts,  coop¬ 
erate  annually  with  the  news-' 
paper  in  this  charity  match. 

#  *  * 

MARKET  DATA  —  A  new 
market  booklet  for  the  Lancaster 
tPa.)  Newspapers,  dispels  any 
ideas  that  advertisers  might 
have  that  the  area  consists  of 
only  Amish  farmers  who  don’t 
buy  anything.  The  comprehen¬ 
sive  booklet  describes  the  half¬ 
billion  dollar  market  in  words 
and  photos,  showing  big  new  in¬ 
dustrial  installations,  apart- 
mentr,  shopping  centers,  and  de¬ 
partment  stores.  The  area’s 
famed  agriculture  isn’t  neg¬ 
lected  either,  with  impressive 
farm  statistics  and  striking 
illustrations.  Maps  detail  the 
new’spaper  coverage  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  daily  and  Sunday.  Carroll 
Wessel,  promotion  manager,  is 
responsible  for  the  brochure. 

*  *  * 

MARK  80  —  In  celebration 
of  its  80th  Anniversary,  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  pub¬ 
lished  an  interesting  tabloid, 
“Mark  80.”  Editorially,  the  sec¬ 
tion  was  a  look  at  the  past,  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  of  the  area,  with 
emphasis  on  the  achievements 
brought  about  by  a  partnership 
of  press  and  public,  and  with  no 
effort  made  for  advertising  sup¬ 
port.  Six  of  the  sections’s  36 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  news¬ 
paper,  its  personnel,  program.'* 
and  activities. 

*  * 

DRIVING  TIMES  —  Ken 
Kinney,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  has 
come  up  w’ith  a  promotion  packet 
that  is  a  little  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary.  He  has  prepared  a  packet 
of  six  maps,  reproduced  in  twc 
colors,  full  newspaper  size.  Each 
map  show's  the  location  of  points 
with  driving  times  of  five,  10 
15  and  20  minutes  in  the  eight 
major  compass  directions  from 
the  six  largest  Toledo  shopping 
centers.  Drivers  who  were  en 
gaged  in  the  study  were  in 
structed  to  keep  up  with  traffic 
not  to  exceed  the  speed  limits 
and  to  obey  all  traffic  ordinances 
and  not  to  include  unusual  de 
lays  in  their  time  measurements 
The  maps  have  already  made  s 
big  hit  writh  local  retailers.  Rea 
estate  brokers  are  using  th< 
maps  to  advantage,  too. 
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Years-ahead  Cutler-Hammer  SCR  Press 
Drive  delivers  ultimate  reliability 


FIELD-PROVED  WEBMASTER  SCR  DRIVES,  now  in  full  production  at  Cut¬ 
ler-Hammer  plant,  will  soon  be  contributing  to  reliability  and  improved  operat¬ 
ing  performance  of  newspaper  presses  all  around  the  country. 

New  SCR  Drive  at  Mason  City  Goes  Into 
Service  "Like  A  Miracle"  Publisher  Says 

A  new  Cutler-Hammer  SCR  Web¬ 
master  Drive  on  a  new  Scott  Super 
Sixty  press  at  the  Mason  City  GLOBE- 
GAZETTE,  Mason  City,  Iowa,  went 
into  service  so  easily.  Publisher  Ray 
Rorick  termed  it  a  “performance  mir¬ 
acle.”  Rorick’s  “on-this-day-we-will- 
print”  ultimatum  caught  everyone  by 
surprise  .  .  .  conversion  from  old  8- 
column  operation  to  new  9-column  op¬ 
eration  was  made  without  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  installation  team  on  the  scene. 

Tlie  new  press  has  been  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  since  without  a  single  drive  prob¬ 
lem!  Publisher  Ray  Rorick 


Based  on  a  completely 
new  concept  pioneered 
by  Cutler-Hammer  . . .  the 
constant  field  motor 

New  Cutler-Hammer  SCR  Unit  Drives 
represent  the  greatest  advance  in  drive 
technology  since  1957  when  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  introduced  the  silicon  rectifier  static 
drive. 

The  entire  design  concept  was  geared 
to  provide  higher  efficiency  (lower  power 
costs),  higher  performance  to  better 
match  the  characteristics  of  today’s  high¬ 
speed  presses,  greater  reserve  capacity, 
greatly  reduced  maintenance,  easier  and 
less  costly  installation  .  .  .  and  most  of 
all,  absolute  maximum  reliability. 

Constant-field  motor  is  key 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  step  for¬ 
ward  is  Cutler-Hammer's  unique  con¬ 
stant  field  motor  concept  .  .  .  the  product 
of  years  of  intensive  research  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  computer  studies. 

Teamed  with  Cutler-Hammer’s  broad 
SCR  application  knowledge,  this  new 
drive  concept  gives  reliability  and  operat¬ 
ing  performance  never  before  available. 

Top  performance  where  it  counts 

Constant-field  motor  and  exclusive 
solid-state  load  balance  regulating  cir¬ 
cuits  eliminate  troublesome  field-trim¬ 
ming  rheostats  and  the  problem  of 
matched  motors. 

New  Webmaster  SCR  unit  drives  are 
more  efficient  than  older  drives  using 
field  weakening.  Straight-line  accelera¬ 
tion  is  provided,  with  no  plateaus  or 
changes  in  acceleration  rates.  The  re¬ 
sult?  Better  register  control  during  press 
acceleration  and  deceleration. 

Exclusive  tachometer  feedback  speed 
regulating  circuits  mean  high  perform¬ 
ance,  and  press  speeds  which  are  in¬ 
sensitive  to  load  changes  or  line-voltage 
changes  throughout  the  speed  range. 

Absolutely  consistent  inching  and 
threading  speeds,  regardless  of  press 

(Continued  Page  2,  Col.  3 
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This  newspaper  was  printed  on  a  Scott  Super  Sixty  press  controlled  by  a  Cutler-Hammer 
SCR  Webmaster  Drive  at  the  MASON  CITY  GLOBE-GAZETTE,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


M9e  2  —  CUTLER-HAMMER  TIMES 

Automatic  Mai  I  rooms  now  can 
match  Pressroom  miracles 


BREAKTHROUGH  DEVELOPMENT  by  Cutler-Hammer  is  shown  here  in  the 
BALTIMORE  SUN  mailroom  installed  in  1960  —  a  Cutler-Hammer  system- 
engineered  mailroom  —  the  first  of  many  successful  installations. 


Cutler-Hconmer  machines 
and  system  engineering 
score  great  adyonces  in 
newspaper  production 

The  newspaper  mailroom  had  long 
been  considered  a  weak  link  in  an  other¬ 
wise  efficient  production  process.  Avail¬ 
able  methods  lagged  far  behind  the  ad¬ 
vancements  applied  in  other  areas. 

But  now  the  mailroom  is  being  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  self-supporting  link  in  the 
rapid  flow  and  dissemination  of  news 


from  the  editorial  desk  to  the  reader. 

Completely  engineered  systems  .  .  . 
custom-built  to  meet  the  specific  pro¬ 
duction,  circulation,  and  distribution  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  modem  newspaper 
.  .  .  alleviate  serious  bottlenecks,  reduce 
tedious  hand  operations  and  make  more 
effective  use  of  manpower. 

The  result?  Improved  efficiency,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  economy. 

Countwr-Stackwr  it  Kay 

Cutler-Hammer  development  of  the 
automatic  newspaper  Counter-Stacker 


in  1956  paved  the  way  for  this  approach 
and  made  the  completely  automatic 
mailroom  a  reality. 

This  basic  unit  can  be  linked  to  any 
desired  combination  of  apparatus  in¬ 
cluding  conveyors  of  all  types,  bottom 
wraps,  tying  machines  and  associated 
newspaper 'handling  equipment. 

With  the  equipment  presently  avail¬ 
able,  it  is  possible  to  have  papers  flow 
untouched  from  the  time  newsprint  rolls 
are  put  on  the  press  until  the  finished 
product,  tied  in  bundles,  is  stacked  in 
the  delivery  trucks. 

Total  System  Responsibility 

Cutler-Hammer  offers  unique  cap¬ 
ability  in  newspaper  automation;  pro¬ 
viding  a  complete  line  of  press  drives 
and  accessory  control  equipment;  con¬ 
veyors,  mailroom  handling  machinery 
and  specialized  components. 

In  addition,  all  engineering  and  con 
trol  design  plus  responsibility  for  proper 
unit  coordination  and  system  perform¬ 
ance  is  available  from  one  .source. 

Unchallenged  Leadership 

Graphic  evidence  of  Cutler-Hammer 
leadership  lies  in  the  more  than  250 
Counter-Stackers  now  in  operation  in 
many  of  the  metropolitan  newspapers  in 
the  country. 

Printing  Equipment  Specialists 

A  Cutler-Hammer  newspaper  industry 
specialist  can  assist  you  in  planning  a 
feasible,  economically  justifi^  system. 
Rely  on  him  and  the  complete  Cutler- 
Hammer  team  to  provide  the  customized 
solution  that  will  provide  the  answer  for 
a  smooth  functioning,  faster  operating, 
more  economical  production  operation. 


SCR  DRIVE 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

loading  or  press  combination,  is  another 
benefit. 

The  constant-field  motor  approach 
also  provides  greater  reserve  drive  ca¬ 
pacity,  high  starting  and  low-speed  run¬ 
ning  torque  capabilities. 

In  addition,  the  Webmaster  SCR  drive 
has  a  reliability  factor  many  times  that 
of  other  designs!  It  has  less  than  20Vc  of 
the  number  of  common  components.  It 
is  completely  unitized  .  .  .  the  only  one 
on  the  market  today.  Exclusive  “roll¬ 
out’’  construction  makes  maintenance 
and  inspection  easier  and  faster  than 
ever  before. 

There’s  a  lot  more  to  the  story  <rf 
years-ahead  Webmaster  SCR  Unit  Drives. 
Call  your  Cutler-Hammer  Sales  Office. 
Or  write  for  complete  information. 


Reliability  Mathematics 

Cutler-Hammer  has  the  fewest  num¬ 
ber  of  common  components  in  it’s  SCR 
Unit  Press  Drive.  The  chance  that  com¬ 
ponent  malfunction  can  shut  down  the 
complete  press  is  19.3  times  greater  for 
one  competitor  than  for  Cutler-Hammer 
.  .  .  72.6  times  for  the  other! 


Automate  from  Newsprint  Roll  to  Looding  Dock 

Any  or  all  of  these  operations  can  be! spiral  chutes,  horizontal  or  vertical  — 
engineered,  designed,  and  installed  by  roller  or  belt-type  —  conveyors,  stack 
Cutler-Hammer  .  .  .  using  any  or  all  j  transfers,  feeder  conveyors,  bottom 
of  this  Cutler-Hammer  equipment:  Press  j  wraps,  tying  machines,  delivery  tables, 
drives  and  drive  control  accessories,  i  traffic  control  systems,  truck  loaders, 
counter  -  stackers,  counter  totalizers,  ]  distribution  control  systems. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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IN  THE  LAST  10  YEARS  ALONE  .  .  . 

Millions  invested  in  research 

and  development  by  Cutler-Hammer 

Cutler-Hammer  ranks  os 
major  source  for 
newspaper  automation 

Cutler-Hammer’s  commitment  to  the 
newspaper  industry  has  been,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be,  a  total  commitment.  It 
starts  with  a  consistent  point  of  view 
.  .  .  placing  emphasis  on  solving  the 
fundamental  problems  of  the  industry. 

(t  means  treating  exclusive  product  de¬ 
velopments  and  unique  product  offer¬ 
ings  as  solutions  to  problems. 

Improved  Newspaper  Handling 

It  means  investing  several  million 
Jollars  in  this  task  during  the  last  dec¬ 
ade.  Tangible  results?  Newspaper  auto¬ 
mation  is  now  a  practical  reality  .  .  . 
the  means  is  at  hand.  Cutler-Hammer 
still  has  the  only  complete  line  of  press 
drives  and  control  .  .  .  offers  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  newspaper  handling  equip¬ 
ment  which  eliminates  the  manual 
drudgery  from  the  mailroom  and  pro¬ 
vides  the  key  to  complete  mailroom 
>automation. 

Results  of  Cutler-Hammer  Research 

The  first  breakthrough  was  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Cutler-Hammer  conveyor. 

Continuously  improved,  these  conveyors 
are  now  installed  in  nearly  every  news¬ 
paper  plant  in  the  country. 

Vital  link  in  fully  automatic  mailroom 
operations  was  filled  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Cutler-Hammer  Counter- 
Stacker  in  1956.  This  stacker  really 
revolutionized  mailroom  operations  and 
quickly  demonstrated  an  ability  to  cut 
cost,  time,  and  effort  in  many  large 
metropolitan  newspapers. 

First  Silicon  Rectifier  Drive 

Then  in  1957,  Cutler-Hammer  intro¬ 
duced  the  first  silicon  rectifier  static 
press  drive  .  .  .  bringing  new  perform¬ 
ance  levels  to  press  drives  and  paving 
ihe  way  for  subsequent  Cutler-Hammer 
pioneering  developments  including  the 
new  SCR  Webmaster  Unit  Drives  featur¬ 
ing  exclusive  constant-field  motors. 

Other  results  of  Cutler-Hammer  re¬ 
search  and  development  work  include  a 
multi-conveyor  Counter-Totalizer  which 
eliminates  costly  over-runs  and  under¬ 
runs;  a  Bottom  Wrap  Inserter  with  an 
operating  speed  of  more  than  40  bundles 
per  minute;  an  Ink  Mist  Suppressor 
called  D-Mist  which  eliminates  the  ink- 
mist  problem;  a  new,  highly  reliable 
cogwheel  Counting  Switch;  and  many, 
many  more. 


Counting  Switch  Co-developers  Check  Performance 
Record  of  Installations  to  Date 


John  Loeffler  and  Palmer  Severson,  of  the  Cutler-Hammer  Development 
Department,  developed  the  new  cogwheel  counting  switch.  Says  Loeffler, 
“On  our  counting  switch  test  setup,  we’ve  run  production  models  for  more 
than  4  million  operations  without  missing  a  count.  We’re  pleased  that  field 
performance  on  many  applications  to  date  has  proved  this  switch  to  be  the 
answer  to  the  age-old  counting  problem.’’ 


RESEARCH  EXAMPLE 


New  Cutler-Hammer  cogwheel 
counting  switch  multiplies  reliability 


It  has  often  been  said,  a  reliable,  de¬ 
pendable  counting  switch  for  mounting 
in  the  newspaper  conveyor  stream  will 
settle  a  lot  of  arguments  between  news¬ 
paper  pressrooms  and  mailrooms  over 
the  number  of  papers  delivered  to  the 
mailroom. 

The  new  Cutler-Hammer  counting 
switch  will  count  newspapers  from  four- 
page  half-fold  to  over  128  pages  half¬ 
fold. 

It  requires  no  adjustment  for  product 
size.  It  is  of  completely  sealed  construc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  not  subject  to  damage  or  loss 
of  accuracy  from  paper  dust,  and  other 
ambient  conditions. 

It  requires  no  fans  or  blowers  to  keep 
it  in  good  operating  condition. 

John  Loeffler,  Cutler-Hammer  co¬ 
developer,  has  this  to  say:  “I’ve  been 
working  on  counting  switches  for  the 
past  10  years.  In  that  time,  we  have 
[designed  and  tested  many  types  and 


varieties  of  counting  switches  .  .  .  con¬ 
stantly  searching  for  the  concept  that 
gives  the  most  reliability  and  accuracy. 

“Cutler-Hammer’s  old  counting  switch 
was  the  most  successful  design  we  have 
evolved.  And  for  many  years,  it  was  the 
only  switch  that  would  do  any  kind  of 
a  job  of  counting  a  lapped  stream  of 
newspapers. 

“About  two  years  ago,  we  developed 
this  cogwheel  counting  switch  principle. 
We  started  field  testing  immediately, 
and  have  had  these  switches  in  con 
tinuous  operations  for  years  at  the 
MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL,  for  a  year  at 
NEW  YORK  NEWS,  and  more  than  8 
months  at  the  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE. 
Counting  accuracy  is  excellent,  with 
completely  reliable  operation. 

“On  our  own  counting  switch  test 
setup,  we’ve  run  production  models  for 
more  than  4  million  operations  without 
missing  a  count.’’ 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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In  fabulous  Miami  Herald  Mai  I  room  and 
Loading  Dock  it"s  Cutler-Hammer  all  the  way 


Complete  systems 
engineered  mailroom  and 
loading  dock  are 
Cutler-Hammer  contributions 
to  Florida's  largest  paper 

With  it's  new  770,000  sq.  ft.  facility 
servicing  a  circulation  of  342,056,  the 
MIAMI  HERALD  boasts  one  of  the 
world’s  most  highly  automated  news¬ 
paper  production  facilities. 

Nine  Counter-Stackers,  seven  Bottom 
Wrap  Machines,  fourteen  feeders,  other 
associated  handling  equipment,  and  a 
completely  systems  -  engineered  mail- 
room  and  loading  dock  are  among  the 
Cutler-Hammer  contributions  to  this  new 
plant. 


EXCITING  NEW  Miami  Herald  building,  a  Jine  new  home  for  Florida’s 
largest  newspaper,  from  the  air  over  Biscayne  Bay.  Presses  are  located  in 
the  section  at  right.  In  time,  newsprint  rolls  will  be  unloaded  directly  from 
sea  barges  onto  extended  platform  to  begin  their  journey  through  this  highly 
automated  plant. 


AS  PRESSES  ROLL,  newspapers  stream  aloft  on  conveyors  through 
t  pressroom  ceiling  into  the  mail  room.  More  conveyors  pass  them 
through  one  of  these  automatic  Cutler-Hammer  Counter-Stacker  ma- 
chines,  then  to  a  modified  Type  A  bottom  wrapper  machine  that 's; 
.  gives  the  bundles  a  three-sided  wrap. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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LOADING  DOCK  centralized  control  console  is  factory  built 
and  wired  ...  a  self-contained  house  that  features  its  own  air 
conditioning  system. 


CIRCULAR  STAINLESS  steel  chutes  which  carry  newspapers 
from  mailroom  to  loading  dock  bisect  the  two-story  high  press¬ 
room.  Open  area  at  right  will  handle  future  expansion  of  press 
capacity. 


A  CUTLER-HAMMER  45-degree  transfer  switch  steers 
bundles  to  alternate  tying  machines.  This  permits  added 
production  capacity  and  provides  continued  operation  in 
the  event  of  a  tying  machine  shutdown. 


i 
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An  End  to  the  Expense,  Discomfort  of  Ink  Mist 


D'Mist,  Cutler-Hammer  Ink 
Mist  Suppressor,  removes  I 
90  to  95%  of  problem 

The  pressman’s  paper  hat  has  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  another  Cutler  Hammer  de¬ 
velopment  .  .  .  D-Mist,  a  patented  ink 
mist  suppression  system. 

This  new  system  attacks  the  problem 
at  its  source  —  the  ink  rollers  within  the 
press.  Ink  particles  are  electrostatically 
forced  back  toward  their  origin,  the  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  rapidly  rotating  ink  roils, 
before  the  mist  can  disperse  into  the  cir¬ 
culating  air  or  air-conditioning  systems. 

Tests  and  actual  field  applications  i 
indicate  that  the  new  Cutler-Hammer 
D-Mist  system  is  90  to  95%  effective  in 
eliminating  black  ink  mist. 

Operating  Theory 

Operation  is  simple  .  .  .  based  on 
the  fact  that  electrical  charges  repel 
one  another.  Application  is  possible  for 
existing  and  new  double-width,  high¬ 
speed  newspaper  presses  of  current  de¬ 
sign;  also  on  certain  earlier  models  of 
double-width  presses. 

Many  Advantages 

By  eliminating  mist  before  it  circu¬ 
lates,  D-Mist  reduces  filtering  generally 
required  of  pressroom  air.  Air  condi¬ 
tioning  costs  are  substantially  lower. 
New  installations  need  less  capacity, 
less  costly  re-circulating  systems. 

Cutler-Hammer  employs 
9,000  including  hundreds 
of  engineers  and  scientists  j 

Cutler-Hammer,  one  of  the  nation’s 
largest  corporations,  celebrated  its  70th 
anniversary  last  year  with  9,000  em¬ 
ployees,  boasting  more  than  1,500  grad¬ 
uate  engineers  and  scientists. 

Company  employees  paused  briefly 
to  reflect  on  their  accomplishments, 
starting  with  development  of  the  first 
remote  printing  press  controls  in  1900. 

But  at  Cutler-Hammer,  all  eyes  are 
focussed  on  the  future.  Cutler-Hammer 
reaffirmed  its  dedication  to  systems  en- 1 
gineering.  And  the  company  served 
notice  that  it  intends  to  sharpen  its  cap- 1 
ability  in  industries,  such  as  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  where  it  has  a  strong  ’ 
leadership  position.  i 

A  highly  specialized  team  of  Cutler- ! 
Hammer  people  are  solely  engaged  to¬ 
day  in  the  design,  development,  manu¬ 
facture,  and  application  of  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  press  drives,  newspaper  handling 
systems,  and  associated  equipment. 


Lots  of  Readers 

Over  125,000,000  readers  per  week 
are  now  serviced  by  newspapers 
equipped  with  Cutler-Hammer  Counter 
Stackers. 


Saluting  the  End  of  an  Era  . .  The  Pressman's  Paper  Hat 


New  Cutler-Hammer  D-Mist  Suppressor  solves  an  annoying,  costly,  and 
long  existing  problem  in  newspaper  pressrooms  .  .  .  the  curse  of  ink  mist. 
Successful  installations  in  operation  for  as  long  as  two  years  include  news¬ 
paper  pressrooms  in  LaCrosse  and  Racine,  Wisconsin;  Peoria,  Illinois;  and 
Orlando,  Florida.  New  installations  include  NEW  LONDON  DAY,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn.;  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH,  Columbus,  Ohio;  LOS  ANGELES 
TIMES.  Many  more  units  are  on  order. 


Computer  Feeds  Newsprint  Rolls  to 
Proper  Stations  at  Milwaukee  Journal 


Pioneering  at  Journal  is  the 
outgrowth  of  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer's  60  years'  experience 
in  serving  the  newspaper 
!  industry 

One  of  many  pioneering  systems  at 
the  new  Milwaukee  JOURNAL  245,000 
sq.  ft.  plant  addition  is  a  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  computer-controlled  newsprint  roll 
handling  system. 

The  computer,  developed  and  built  by 
Cutler-Hammer’s  Airborne  Instruments 


Laboratory  Division,  directs  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  conveyor  system  that  delivers 
the  right  size,  right  color  roll  when 
pressmen  call  for  it. 

Incoming  rolls  automatically  move 
through  weighing  stations  where  weight 
is  recorded  on  continuous  strip.  Special 
sensing  devices  determine  size  and  col¬ 
or,  data  is  fed  into  the  computer,  and 
rolls  enter  continuous  train  which  cir¬ 
cles  pressroom. 

Another  unique  installation  is  the 
stereo-plate  conveyor  network  controlled 
by  a  Cutler-Hammer  escort-memory 
code  distribution  system. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Design  and  installation  of  Cutler- 
Hammer  press  drives,  D-Mist  Suppres- 
sion  systems,  mailroom  and  loading  dock 
system  at  the  new  Dispatch  Printing  ’ 
Co.  plant  addition  in  Columbus  had  ( 
to  be  closely  coordinated. 

Keeping  track  of  equipment  and  j 
scheduling  its  installation  to  avoid  con- 
flicting  with  building  construction  and  J-E 
existing  plant  productions  was  a  major,  | 
but  necessary  task.  ! 

Cutler-Hammer  Project  Manager  Ed 
Posselt,  who  coordinated  the  entire  proj- 
••ct,  called  on  the  PERT  (Program 
Evaluation  and  Review  Technique)  ap-  ' J® 
proach  to  assure  a  smooth,  efficient  | 
transfer  of  operations  to  the  new  plant.  '  |il|| 
Posselt  was  able  to  utilize  Cutler-  . 
Hammer’s  broad  computer  facilities  and 
experience  in  handling  large  projects 
on  a  system-responsibility  basis. 


Architect's  Drawing  of  New  Addition  to  Columbus  Dispatch 
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PERT  and  Project  Management  paired 
to  Speed  Columbus  Plant  Installation 
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Counter-Stackers  Programmed 
at  Vancouver,  Oslo,  Helsinki 


New  Table  Gate 
Latest  Improvement 
to  Counter  Stacker 

Typical  of  a  .series  of  improvements  to 
the  Cutler-Hammer  Counter  Stacker  are 
the  newly  designed  gates  on  the  rotating 
table  where  stacks  accumulate. 

The  improvement  is  thoroughly  test¬ 
ed.  It  is  available  as  a  modification  kit 
for  the  more  than  200  stackers  in 
service. 

Low  inertia  and  improved  air  cylin¬ 
ders  considerably  lengthen  the  life  of 
the  new  gates  and  solid  gates  reduce  the 
sagging  of  papers  as  stacks  are  dis¬ 
charged. 

New  Tying  Machine  Feeder 

Cutler-Hammer  has  also  recently  in¬ 
troduced  a  higher  speed  tying  machine 
feeder  that  features  positive  operation, 
better  positioning  of  the  tie  and  positive 
discharge  of  the  tied  bundle.  It  also 
eliminates  modifications  to  tying  ma¬ 
chines  required  by  former  in-line  feed- 


At  the  ANPA  Production  Management 
Conference  in  1960,  Cutler-Hammer  ex¬ 
hibited  a  feasibility  demonstration  of 
manual  and  card  programmed  stacker 
operations. 

Cutler-Hammer  has  been  working 
continuously  on  this  project  since  that 
time.  At  the  1964  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  a  paper  was  presented 
by  Duncan  McEwen  of  the  Vancouver 
I  SUN-PROVINCE  reporting  on  the  first 
successful  program  installation.  To  date, 
manual  programming  systems  have  been  j 
!  shipped  to  Vancouver,  Oslo,  and 
I  Helsinki. 

I  At  the  present  time,  Cutler-Hammer  is 
Ibffering  manually  programmed  systems 
j  for  sale.  And  the  company  is  in  ad- 
,  vanced  development  stages  of  a  card 
programmed  stacker  system. 

I  Cutler-Hammer  has  taken  the  posi- 
I  tion  that  card  programmed  systems 
are  becoming  feasible  and  can  offer 
I  substantial  operating  advantages  for 
I  progressive  newspapers. 

I  - 

Most  Distant 

The  Cutler-Hammer  Counter  Stacker 
installation  most  distant  from  the  home 
office  is  the  Sidney  Morning  Herald.  It 
consists  of  8  stackers  in  an  automated 
mailroom.  > 


EDMUND  B.  FITZGERALD,  37,  on*  of 
th*  youngest  m*n  t*  h*ad  a  major 
corporation 

When  Ed  Fitzgerald  took  the  reins 
as  president  of  Cutler-Hammer  on 
I  January  1st,  he  said,  “Cutler-Hammer 
'  must  grow.  To  do  this,  we  need  to  be 
'  more  effective  in  the  businesses  we  are 
i  now  in.  Our  growth  can  and  will  come 
j  from  our  present  products,  and  present 
salesmen  should  be  aware  that  our 
[customers  will  measure  us  in  terms  of 
I  the  total  cost  of  doing  business  with 
j  Cutler-Hammer. 

“Therefore,  the  salesman’s  job  starts 
when  the  customer  has  a  need  and  is  not 
completed  until  that  need  is  completely 
(Satisfied.’’ 


New  President 


C.  MARSH  HALL 

Eastern  Regional  printing 
Industry  Sales  Manager 


RUSS  CHICH 

Field  Service 
Supervisor 


BYRON  MAYS 

Sales  Supervisor— Newspaper 
and  Printing  Industry  Section 


P.  HOWARD  SPAIN 

Midwestern  Regional  Printing 
Industry  Sales  Engineer 


R.  W.  THOMAS 

Cutler-Hammer 

International 


ROGER  HAYES 

Press  Drive  Engineering 
Supervisor 


KEN  HANSEN 

Mailroom  Systems 
Engineering  Supervisor 
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WHATS  NEW?  ASK.,, 

CUTLER-HAMM 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN  53201 


IN  KEEPING  WITH  THE  TIMES,  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  Post-Gaiette 
Building  recently  became  part  of  the  rebirth  of  the  City's  Golden  Tri¬ 
angle  when  it  received  a  glistening  new  aluminum  face.  A  fifth  floor 
was  added  to  the  original  four-story  brick  structure,  and  an  aluminum 
solar  shade  system  made  the  newspaper  office  an  important  part  of 
Pittsburgh's  exciting  architectural  showcase  at  The  Point,  where  the 
Monongahela  and  Allegheny  Rivers  join  to  form  the  mighty  Ohio. 


Single  Plant 
Prints  Third 
Daily  Paper 

Hayward,  Calif. 

The  Hayward  Morning  Sews 
will  appear  here  Sept.  1.  Abra¬ 
ham  Kofman,  publisher,  has  two 
other  morning  dailies  in  this 
area. 

Facilities  for  all  departments 
except  mechanical  have  been 
established  in  the  old  Hayward 
Journal  building.  Printing  will 
be  from  the  central  offset  plant 
established  for  Mr.  Kofman’s 
two  other  morning  newspapers, 
the  Alameda  Times-Star  and  the 
San  Leandro  Morning  News. 

Harre  Demoro  is  editor  with 
A1  Frazier,  former  assistant 
circulation  manager,  Ventura 
(Calif.)  Star-Free  Press,  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  Mr.  Demoro 
started  news  work  with  the  San 
Leandro  newspaper  and  has 
since  been  with  the  Fremont 
(Calif.)  News  and  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mereury-News. 

Decision  to  publish  a  morn¬ 
ing  i)aper  here  follows  the  re¬ 
cent  successful  conversion  of  the 
Times-Star,  for  78  years  an 


afternoon  daily,  Mr.  Kofman 
said. 

1900  at  Start 

The  new  paper  will  start  with 
a  paid  circulation  of  1900  San 
Leandro  News  subscribers,  E&P 
was  told.  The  addition  extends 
the  Kofman  newspapers  across  a 
populous  Alameda  County  belt 
of  nearly  250,000  persons,  with 


110,000  in  the  Hayward  area, 
08,000  in  Alameda  and  70,000 
San  Leandro  residents. 

Expanded  financial  and  sports 
news  mark  the  growth  of  the 
Alameda  and  San  Leandro 
papers,  Mr.  Kofman  said.  The 
complete  New  York  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Exchange  stock  lists  and 
United  Press  International 
sports  wire  are  among  facilities 


now  being  extended  to  the  new 
paper. 

Only  stock  quotations  and 
classified  are  being  set  from  hot 
metal  at  the  home  publications 
center  in  nearby  Alameda.  Off¬ 
set  facilities  there  include  a  six- 
unit  Goss  Urbanite  press  and 
Linofilm  System. 

Col.  Yoiiie  on  Duty 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

Most  of  the  time,  Norwin  S. 
Yoffie  is  promotion  and  research 
director  of  the  Pasadena  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  Star-News.  But  one 
night  a  week  and  for  two  weeks 
each  summer,  he  exchanges 
civilian  hat  for  a  battle  helmet 
as  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
Army  Reserve,  commander  of 
Van  Nuys’  3rd  Battalion,  77th 
Artillery,  part  of  the  nation’s 
largest  reserve  unit,  the  63rd 
Infantry  Division.  He’s  had  four 
years  of  active  World  War  II 
duty  and  19  years  with  the 
reserve. 

• 

Series  About  Press 

Cleveland 

Thomas  Vail,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  has 
asked  editors  and  publishers  of 
several  of  the  country’s  leading 
newspapers  to  write  for  the  PD 
their  views  on  “What  Makes  a 
Great  Newspaper.” 


NEW  PLANT? 

MODIFICATION  OF  PLANT? 

T  ; 


Others  can  lay  the  bricks  —  after  they  have  been 
told  where  and  when.  Your  problem  is  where  and 
when,  with  hundreds  of  major  decisions  to  be  made. 


Many  of  your  decisions  can  be  better  substantiated  after  discussions  with  men  who  have 
been  through  this  experience  repeatedly.  Lockwood  Greene  men  know  newspaper  require¬ 
ments,  such  as  equipment,  process  flow,  departmental  arrangements,  allowance  for  expan¬ 
sion,  suitable  property,  costs,  even  bricks! 


Why  not  talk  with  them? 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

Engineers  Architects 

BOSTON  16  316  Stuart  Street 
NEW  YORK  17  200  Park  Avenue- Pan  Am  Building 
SPARTANBURO,  S.  C.  Montgomery  Building 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


On  Wednesdav,  Sept.  2,  DRUG 
NEWS  WEEKLY  will  entertain  the 
Tour  and  Study  Mission  of  the 
Anierioan  Pharmaceutical  Assn,  at 
a  reception  in  Paris.  James  W. 
Brady,  Fairchild’s  European  news 
director,  will  act  as  host  at  the  af¬ 
fair  which  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Ritz  for  the  60-odd  pharmacists  in 
the  group  which  is  currently  tour¬ 
ing  Europe. 


DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  will  pub¬ 
lish  its  Buyer’s  Guide  to  Fashion 
for  Spring-Summer  1%5  next  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  1.  This  special  issue  is 
for  use  as  a  guide  book  for  buyers 
when  they  are  in  the  market  to  buy 
clothing,  furnishings,  sportswear, 
knitwear,  boys’  wear  and  merchan¬ 
dise  for  teen  and  college  wear. 


Walter  H.  T.  Raymond,  editor  of 
MEN’S  WE.\R  Magazine,  will 
participate  in  two  of  the  sessions 
during  the  convention  of  the  Caro¬ 
lina  .\ssn.  of  Retail  Clothiers  & 
Furnishers  in  Greensboro,  N.C., 
Aug.  29-31.  On  Aug.  30,  he  will  be 
a  member  of  the  panel  discussion 
with  retailers  and  manufacturers  on 
fashions  in  sweaters  and  knitwear, 
and  on  .Aug.  31,  he  will  moderate  a 
panel  for  the  CARCF. 


Fairchild  Publications  has  installed 
SpectaColor  equipment  on  its 
presses  and  will  offer  the  service 
to  advertisers  in  all  of  its  news¬ 
papers  after  Sept.  1. 


The  forthcoming  issue  of  DRUG 
NEWS  WEEKLY,  Sept.  1,  will  con¬ 
tain  two  features  of  vital  significance 
to  the  drug  industry.  A  special  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  devoted  to  the  common 
cold — report  number  four  in  the 
paper’s  series  on  “Drug  Therapy 
Up-To-Date.”  It  will  provide  phar¬ 
macists  with  the  most  current  in¬ 
formation  on  cold  therapy.  In  this 
same  issue,  DRUG  NEWS  WEEK¬ 
LY  also  will  run  another  in  its 
series  of  corporate  portraits,  this 
one  on  the  Walgreen  drug  chain. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Publishers  of 

Dsily  News  RKord.  Women's  Wear  Deily. 
Home  Furnishings  Deily,  Footwear  News, 
Supermarket  News,  Drug  News  Weekly, 
Men's  Wear,  Electronic  News,  Books,  . 
Metalworking  News,  Directories.  | 
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Dennis  G.  O'Hara 


Dennitt  O’Hara  Joinis 
A88ooiation  Office 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dennis  G.  O’Hara,  24,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association 
here  as  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  (W.  Melvin  Street). 

Mr.  O’Hara  is  a  grandson  of 
a  former  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  E.  A.  (Bud)  O’Hara, 
retired  publisher  of  the  Syracuse 
Herald- Journal.  He  graduated 
from  LeMoyne  College  here  with 
a  degree  in  industrial  relations 
and  is  now  studying  for  a  law 
degree  at  Syracuse  Law  School. 
He  has  worked  for  an  insurance 
company  and  also  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  of  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standard. 

At  NYSPA  he  replaces  Basil 
Moore  who  is  now  on  the  staff 
of  the  ANPA  Labor  Relations 
Committee. 

*  «  * 

Seth  Hultain,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Victoria 

(B.C.)  Times — now  public  re¬ 
lations  representative  for  the 
B.C.  Government’s  Forestry 
Department. 

*  *  « 

Arthur  C.  Munch,  onetime 
photographer  and  sports  writer 
for  the  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times 
— now  graphic  designer  in  How¬ 
ard  Swink  Advertising  Inc.  at 
Marion.  Ohio. 


P 

Ray  Fucker,  president  and 
general  manager,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post-Telegram  —  to 
board  of  directors,  St.  Joseph’s 
Manor,  home  for  the  aged. 

«  «  * 

El.mer  Rodrigi'ES,  a  member 
of  the  staff  since  1951 — pro¬ 
moted  to  city  editor  of  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times;  Bradford  A.  Hatha¬ 
way — now  assistant  C.E.,  and 
Glenn  V.  Gardinier,  business 
and  financial  editor. 

*  *  * 

Gordon  Peterson,  formerly 
with  the  Associated  Press  at 
Tucson — named  editor  of  the 
Tombstone  (Ariz.)  Epitaph  un¬ 
der  its  new  ownership. 

*  *  « 

Bright  W.  Padgitt,  a  reporter 
in  Asheville,  N,  C.,  for  38  years 
— retired.  He  was  on  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  Times  staff  for  33  years. 

*  *  * 

Ken  Sili,ak,  formerly  news 
editor  of  the  Wetaskivoin  (Alta.) 
Times — to  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  government  of 
Alberta. 

u  «  « 

STBa*HEN  W.  Ryder — from 

general  manager  to  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Ottaway  Newspapers- 
Radio  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Albert  Deluca — from  busi¬ 
ness  manager  to  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Plattsburgh  (N.  Y.) 
Press-Republican. 

«  *  * 

Ben  J,  Burns — from  reporter 
Lansing,  Mich.,  bureau,  United 
Press  International,  to  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bensenville  (Ill.) 
Register. 

*  *  * 

Benjamin  Turnbull — to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Platts¬ 
burgh  ( N.  Y. )  Press-Republican. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Eybers — to  the  Elkhart 
(Ind.)  Truth  and  Mishawaka 
(Ind.)  Times  as  a  trainee. 


ersonal 

3  Women  Receive 
‘Headliner’  Salute 

Marie  Anderson,  women’  tnli- 
tor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Hi  raid, 
Lois  Wille,  staff  writer  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  Agnes 
McCay,  fashion  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Exav  iner, 
were  named  by  Theta  Sigm;i  Phi 
as  “national  headliners”  for 
1964. 

TSP,  the  “fraternity  for  wom¬ 
en  in  journalism  and  communi¬ 
cations,”  presented  the  awards  i 
at  the  society’s  convention  last 
week  in  Los  Angeles.  Marjorie 
Paxson,  assistant  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Miami  Herald  and 
TSP  president,  announced  the 
selections. 

Marie  Anderson  has  piloted 
the  women’s  section  of  the 
Miami  Herald  through  five  years 
of  awards  and  honors,  including 
two  Penney  Missouri  awards. 

Lois  Wille  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  a  series  of  articles 
on  birth  control  programs  of 
public  health  agencies. 

Agnes  McCay  was  singled  out 
for  her  efforts  to  raise  funds 
for  TSP  scholarships  and  other 
projects  by  putting  on  fashion 
shows. 

*  *  * 

Warren  H.  Strother,  a  state 
government  reporter  for  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch 
— named  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation  for  Virginia  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute. 

«  *  u 

Doug  Reed — from  managing 
editor  to  associate  editor  of  the 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times. 
James  Sloan  Coleman,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Citizen,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  ^itor  until  his  retirement 
in  the  fall. 

*  *  ♦ 

A.  R.  Proctor,  veteran  Lin- 
colnton,  N.  C.,  newsman,  has 
joined  the  Hickory  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Record  staff. 

*  *  * 

Alex  Vaughn  —  from  the 
Shelby  (N.  C.)  Daily  Star,  to 
director  of  promotion  at  Gard- 
ner-Webb  College,  Boiling 
Springs,  N.  C. 

*  *  « 

Frank  H.  Jeter  Jr.,  former 
publisher  of  the  Spring  Laice 
(N.  C.)  Times — to  the  staff  of 
the  Raleigh  (N,  C.)  News  and 
Observer,  as  business  editor. 

*  * 

James  C.  Kennedy,  special 
events  promotion  director  for 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express — appointed  chairman  of 
the  Economic  Development  Com¬ 
mittee, 
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kot  ra  Jet  Pilot 
On  \P  Photo  Desk 

Jjimes  A,  Bourdier,  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  i)hotographer  for¬ 
merly  based  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  lias  been  transferred  to  the 
AP'.-;  New  York  office  as  a  photo 
editor.  He  joined  the  AP  in 
11)61  at  New  Orleans  and  has 
been  on  assignments  in  Central 
Ann  rica.  South  America  and  the 
Caribliean. 

He  K'raduated  from  Louisiana 
State  University  in  1950  with  a 
B.A.  depree  in  journalism. 
During  the  same  year  he  joined 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  as  a  jet 
pilot  and  flew  in  Korea.  In  1955 
he  returned  to  his  hometown, 
Opelousas,  La.,  to  work  on  the 
Opelounas  Daily  World.  He  re¬ 
mained  with  the  World  as  a 
photographer  for  six  and  a  half 
years  before  joining  the  AP. 

*  »  ♦ 

Mkkkill  E.  Stacy,  at  one 
time  circulation  manager  for 

the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican — to 
business  manager.  More  recently 
he  has  been  manager  of  the 
building  materials  division, 
Santa  Fe  Builders  Supply  Co. 
He  succeeds  Angus  Tierney. 

*  *  * 

Guy  Mooney,  who  retired  last 
March  after  18  years  as  editor 
of  the  Missoula  (Mont.)  Sen¬ 

tinel — to  news  editor  of  the  Cut 
Bank  (Mont.)  Pioneer  Press. 

»  *  * 

Tom  a.  Taylor  Jr. — promoted 
to  news  editor.  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Register.  Roger  Hammer — now 
assistant  news  editor.  Kenny 
Cazalas,  formerly  on  the  Mobile 
Register  staff — now  UPI  bu¬ 
reau  manager  at  Memphis. 

*  «  ♦ 

William  R.  Gray,  former 
shopping  center  promotion  man¬ 
ager — now  advertising  director 
of  the  .Aurora  (Colo.)  Advocate, 
following  promotion  of  J.  R. 
Haney  to  vicepresident  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Advo¬ 
cate. 

*  «  * 

Phil  Klein — to  the  Raleigh 
N.  C.,  AP  bureau  staff.  He  pre¬ 
viously  worked  for  newspapers 
in  the  New  York  City  area. 

«  *  « 

Thomas  R.  Gahley — to  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  the  (Cleveland) 
Plain  Dealer. 

«  *  * 

Carl  Goldstein,  formerly  on 
the  copy  desks  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Seattle  Times  and  more  recently 
with  Electronic  Design  maga¬ 
zine — to  McGraw-Hill  as  assist¬ 
ant  news  editor  of  Nucleonics/ 
Nucleonics  Week. 
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Roger  Oldfatiier,  who  has 
l)een  in  charge  of  pasteup  for 
the  weekly  TV  Magazine  of  the 
(Cleveland)  Plain  Dealer — to 
manager  of  the  advertisers’ 
service  department. 

*  «  * 

Margie  Henderson — from  li¬ 
brary  staff  to  iiromotion  depart¬ 
ment’s  art  staff  of  the  (Cleve¬ 
land)  Plain  Dealer. 

*  ♦  « 

George  Grant,  former  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
— to  United  Press  International 
in  Washington,  assigned  to  the 
White  House. 

*  *  * 

Margaret  Madigan  —  from 
women’s  department  to  radio¬ 
television  department  of  the 
(Cleveland)  Plain  Dealer,  re- 
))lacing  Marge  Evans  —  re¬ 
signed. 

*  *  * 

Simon  Casady,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  El  Cajon 
(Calif.)  Valley  News  —  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  governor’s  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Californias  to 
strengthen  economic  and  cul¬ 
tural  ties  with  Baja  California. 
«  *  « 

O.  C.  (Doc)  O’Kell,  with  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press 
for  33  years — retired. 

*  «  « 

Bob  Lupo — promoted  to  news 
editor  of  the  Pacific  Palisades 
(Calif.)  Palisadian  Post. 

*  «  « 

Robert  E.  Blackmon,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  three  year  term  as 
chairman  of  the  department  of 
journalism  at  California  State 
College  at  Los  Angeles.  He  was 
formerly  with  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  in  San  Francisco, 
the  Washington  Post,  Norman 
(Okla.)  Transcript,  and  Pomona 
(Calif.)  Progress-Bulletin. 

«  «  « 

Walter  R.  Tiedtke,  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. — to 
treasurer,  succeeding  Hilmar  J. 
Field,  retired. 

^ 

Leighton  P.  Wood,  formerly 
publisher  of  three  papers  in 
Yolo  County,  Calif. — to  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Skagit  Valley  Her¬ 
ald,  Mount  Vernon,  Wash.;  Earl 
E.  Smith,  former  editor  and 
publisher,  Burlington  (Wash.) 
Farm  Journal — to  editor  of  the 
Herald. 

«  *  * 

Basil  P.  Cau.mmisar,  former 
promotion  and  public  service 
director  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  Louisville 
Times — now  director  of  sales 
and  promotion  for  Stouffer’s 
Louisville  Inn. 

for  August  29,  1964 


'CHARLIE  BROWN'S  family'  arrives  in  Honolulu  aboard  Matson  liner 
Lurline.  Charles  Schulz,  creator  of  the  comic  strip  "Peanuts,"  is  shown 
surrounded  by  family.  Front,  left  to  right,  are  Craig,  II;  Jill,  6;  Mrs. 
Schulz;  Schulz;  Amy,  8;  Monte,  12;  and  Meredith,  14.  On  ladder  are  Ann 
Kalbaugh,  14,  a  family  friend,  and  Miss  Ruth  Halverson,  Mrs.  Schulz's 
sister.  They  live  in  Sebastopol,  Calif. 


Harold  Hollywood  —  from 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Woodbridge  (N.  J.)  Independ¬ 
ent-Leader  and  Carteret  (N.  J.) 
Press — to  the  display  advertising 
department  of  the  Perth  Amboy 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News. 

*  «  « 

Stanley  P.  Newhall  —  to 
managing  editor  of  the  weekly 
Norway  (Me.)  Advertiser  Dertv- 
ocrat,  replacing  Benjamin 
Tucker  Jr. — to  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  officer  for  the  Maine  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 


Robert  E.  Cox — from  the 
United  Press  International  bu¬ 
reau  in  Denver,  Colo. — to  the 
University  of  Colorado  News 
Service,  replacing  Tom  F.  Rees 
— now  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Catholic  Register,  Denver. 

*  *  « 

Theodore  M.  House,  a  former 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  newspaper 
reporter — now  head  of  Theodore 
M.  House  Communications,  a 
public  relations  and  advertising 
agency  at  Erie,  Pa. 


Editing  Explanation  Comment 


Within  the  oduit  memories  of  today's  senior  editors  the  content  of 
the  news  and  the  public's  reaction  to  it  hove  undergone  a  profound 
change.  In  the  variety  of  subject  matter,  in  speedy  dissemination,  in 
the  ingenuity  with  which  editors  make  unfamiiior  materiai  understand- 
abie,  iies  the  technical  explanation  for  the  pubiic's  fascination  with 
today's  news.  Editoriai  Research  Reports  ond  Congressional  Quorterly 
Service  have  had  a  steady,  unobtrusive  part  in  this  news  revoiution. 


1735  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  202-296-6800 
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Ideas  Ruled  Basic  Tool;  Words  Next 


Ojai,  Calif. 

The  principal  tool  in  news- 
papering  is  ideas,  emphasizes 
L.  R.  Blanchard,  long  executive 
editor  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  who  retired  at  the  end  of 
1956. 

The  next  greatest  tool  is 
words.  All  the  rest — typewriters. 
Linotypes,  presses,  leased  wires, 
are  trimming — “valuable  trim¬ 
ming  of  course,  but  nowhere 
near  the  value  of  ideas  and 
words.” 

Dropping  temporarily  a  pres¬ 
ent  occupation  he  describes  as 
doddering,  Mr.  Blanchard  ex¬ 
plained  his  views  in  a  special 
report  to  a  group  of  United 
Press  International  editors.  Ex¬ 
cerpts  follow: 

Ideas  are  the  atoms  of  our 
business.  But  to  reap  their  full 
explosive  power  we  must  arm 
them — with  words. 

The  sort  of  newspaper  we  pro¬ 
duce  depends  upon  our  ideas  of 
an  item’s  value,  of  how  to  display 
it,  how  to  improve  it. 

Other  Factors 

It  depends  upon  our  ideas  of 
the  great  importance  of  local 
news,  with  our  ideas  of  the 
necessity  of  printing  this,  or 
the  injustice  of  so  doing. 

It  depends  upon  our  ideas  as 


Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 


Engineering  services  for  Saint 
John,  New  Brunswick  Telegraph- 
Journal  and  Evening  Times-Globe, 
included  building  design  and  the 
engineering  of  equipment  instal¬ 
lation,  preceded  by  site  selec¬ 
tion  and  plant  equipment  layouts. 
Chas.  T.  Main  supervised  con¬ 
struction. 

These  services  were  coordinated 
by  engineers  with  many  years 
of  practical  experience  in  all 
areas  of  Graphic  Arts  production. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Encinterini  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

80  Federal  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  02110 
Code  617  HA  6-6200 

129  West  Trade  St. 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 
Code  704  FR  5-1735 
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to  what  will  best  attract  and 
inform  our  readers. 

It  depends  upon  our  ideas  of 
what  should  be  discussed  in  edi¬ 
torial  pages,  and  what  is  better 
ignored. 

It  depends  upon  our  ideas  as 
to  what  outside  columns  should 
be  offered  the  reader,  and  upon 
whether  we  buy  comics  by  the 
bale  or  select  them  individually. 

In  fact,  newspapering  may  be 
compared  w’ith  sculpture.  Both 
are  based  on  ideas.  The  editor’s 
ideas  and  drive  determine 
whether  he  will  produce  another 
Thinker,  or  an  acre  of  plaster 
casts.  •  •  • 

So  a  newspaper  starts  as  an 
idea.  Rather,  with  several  ideas 
because  in  the  course  of  the  day 
we  will  be  dealing  with  ideas 
from  colleagues,  from  the  wire 
service,  from  press  agents. 
Somewhere,  out  of  all  these 
ideas,  the  newspaper  must  be 
sculpted.  This  is  where  skill  is 
demanded. 

What  Words  Do 

Words  give  us  the  means  for 
passing  along  our  ideas.  Ideas 
rank  first  because  if  they  did  not 
exist  we  could  not  feel  the  urge 
to  share  them  with  others. 

Through  words  we  pass  ideas 
along  to  the  staff  and  then  to 
the  public  in  printed  form.  But 
without  ideas  behind  them, 
words  would  be  only  black 
freckles  on  paper. 

Words  become  writing  when 
they  are  grouped  to  express  our 
ideas  with  clean  and  exact  pre¬ 
cision,  exact  within  micromilli¬ 
grams  of  accuracy. 

Still,  precision  can  stifle. 
Lawyers  use  a  jargon  peculiar 
to  their  trade  while  thieves  use 
argot.  Doctors  employ  jargon, 
a  crime  compounded  by  illeg¬ 
ible  writing.  Engineers  and 
rocketeers  have  their  own  words. 
Words  in  these  professions  are 
blanks  to  the  laymen. 

Newsman’s  Quest 

What  we  newspapermen  are 
looking  for  is  precision  with 
clarity.  We  traffic  with  all 
classes  of  citizens,  not  the  spe¬ 
cially  educated  alone. 

Clarity  surely  calls  for  the 
use  of  familiar  words.  Further 
than  that,  I  think,  is  the  use  of 
the  right  word,  and  an  easy 
variety  in  their  g^rouping. 

For  our  purposes  I  have 
ranked  copyreading  as  third  in 
importance  after  ideas  and 
words.  It  is  the  copyreader  who 
processes  the  raw  material  from 
the  typewriter,  catches  the  flaws, 
trims  the  rough  edgres,  shapes 
and  chrome  plates  the  finished 
product. 

Good  copyreading  can  produce 


an  acceptable  newspaper  with  a 
mediocre  staff.  Good  copyread¬ 
ing  and  an  excellent  staff  gruar- 
antee  an  excellent  newspaper. 

No  man  is  qualified  to  be  his 
ow’n  copyreader.  No  matter  what 
his  reputation,  his  writing  will 
benefit  by  another’s  look. 

Head  Writing 

Head  writing  is  as  much  an 
art  as  poem  writing  and  to  my 
mind,  more  difficult.  Ambiguity 
and  obscurity  may  delight  the 
higher  levels  of  poetry  lovers. 

Newspaper  heads  can’t  afford 
that  luxury.  They  must  be  sharp 
and  clear  as  a  bugle  call.  They 
must — but  often  ain’t.  The  com¬ 
monest,  dreariest  head  is  the 
plaster  head. 

What  do  w’e  ask  of  heads? 
These:  clarity,  not  confusion; 
freshness,  not  dullness;  smart¬ 
ness,  not  cuteness ;  accuracy,  not 
bumbling.  .  .  . 

Encourage  your  letter  writers. 
Send  a  tactful  note  asking  per¬ 
mission  to  cut  or  otherwise  edit. 
Get  tough  with  the  cranks  by 
rationing  them.  A  letter  of 
praise  from  an  editor  will  wield 
a  fine  friend  to  the  news¬ 
paper.  .  .  . 

If  your  editorials  are  not 
being  read  try  the  miracle  drug 
— ideas  with  words. 

First  Duty 

The  first  duty  of  an  editorial, 
I  maintain,  is  to  be  read.  If  it 
isn’t  read,  it’s  a  defused  shell. 

How  do  we  win  readership? 
We  start  with  an  idea.  We 
clothe  that  idea  in  words.  And 
it  is  with  words  that  we  muddy 
or  clarify,  attract  or  repel,  con¬ 
vince  or  disgust,  amuse  or  bore. 
We  will  use  words  understood 
by  everyone  in  what  we  hope  is 
our  wide  audience. 

Our  syndicated  columnists  can 
be  expensive.  If  not  in  cash, 
then  in  the  space  they  preempt. 

If  the  columnist  gives  you  20 
inches  of  distilled  wisdom  or 
hard  breathing  “gossip”  each 
day,  five  days  a  week,  he  will 
use  5200  inches  in  a  year.  That 
is  equivalent  to  the  news  space 
in  three  or  four  full  newspapers. 

A  Question  List 

Before  spending  newsprint 
like  that,  we  might  ask  some 
questions. 

Why  do  I  use  this  column?  Is 
it  uniformly  good?  Informative? 
Does  it  explain?  Does  it  amuse? 
Does  it  mollify  readers  who  dis¬ 
like  our  policies? 

I  doubt  that  any  columnist  can 
be  effective  260  days  of  the  year. 
What  can  I  do? 

First,  we  can  throw  out  a  de¬ 
fective  column.  Next,  we  can 
pick  out  the  kernel  of  an  argu¬ 


ment.  And  with  this  treatment 
we  can  even  group  the  main 
ideas  of  several  columns  under 
a  general  head. 

And  if  a  column  is  consist¬ 
ently  bad  or  if  it  is  self  serving, 
we  can  drop  it.  In  signing  a 
contract,  you  have  not  committed 
yourself  to  print  the  bad  along 
with  the  good. 

• 

Investor’s  Guide 
Useful  in  Clinics 

Chicago 

The  Chicnpo  Tribune  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  “Investor’s  Guide  to 
Financial  News”  which  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  will  make 
available  to  more  than  3,000 
brokerage  offices  for  use  as  an 
instructional  aid  in  investment 
lecture  courses. 

The  Tribune  guide  will  be  of¬ 
fered  to  firms  in  859  cities 
where  free  adult  classes  are 
conducted  in  the  fundamentals 
of  investing. 

The  Investor’s  Guide  was 
written  and  produced  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  'Tribune’s  financial 
staff.  Printed  on  high  quality 
paper,  it  consists  of  four  stand¬ 
ard  size  newspaper  pages  with 
various  types  of  financial 
stories,  charts,  graphs,  maps, 
columns,  and  illustrations  which 
appear  in  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Last  year  the  Tribune,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  New  York 
and  Midwest  Stock  Exchange 
staged  an  investors  school  in 
McCormick  Place  which  filled 
the  5,000-seat  Aerie  Crown 
theater  on  three  successive 
Wednesday  evenings. 

• 

Dr.  Gleason  to  Work 
At  Au^sta  College 

Boston 

Dr.  John  H.  Gleason,  head  of 
the  University  of  Connecticut’s 
Department  of  Journalism  and 
director  of  campus  communica¬ 
tions,  has  resigned  to  become 
dean  of  Augusta  (Ga.)  College. 

Dr.  Gleason,  who  had  been  on 
the  U  of  C  staff  for  nine  years, 
was  formerly  head  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  at  Boston 
University  and,  at  one  time, 
worked  for  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  then  United  Press. 

• 

Heads  Negro  Paper 

Philadelphia 

Robert  W.  Williams,  former 
assistant  district  attorney  of 
Philadelphia  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  has 
been  named  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Independent,  tab¬ 
loid  Negro  weekly.  Robert  C. 
Henderson,  former  managing 
editor,  is  now  editor. 
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Siiniliy  tops  20  million 
as  Omaha  World-Herald 
joins  the  network! 

EfFective  October  4,  1964 


In  the  past  two  years, 
5  great  newspaper 
magazines  have 
joined  SUNDAY. 

1.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 

2.  Louisville  Courier* Journal 

3.  New  Haven  Register 

4.  Akron  Beacon  Journal 

5.  Omaha  World-Herald 

Now,  more  than 
ever,  SUNDAY  is 
your  best  buy. . . 

For  Soturotion  Coverage  of 
top  metropolitan  markets 
For  Market'by^Morket  Selectivity 
For  Proven  Readership  Superiority 


...Move  up  with  SUIldfly 


THE  GROWING  MAGAZINE 


METROPOLITAN  SUNOAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.,  260  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 

Locally  edited  and  published  by  the  Akion  Beacon  Journal  «  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution  •  Baltimore  Sun  •  Boston  Globe  •  Boston  Herald  •  Bulfalo  Courier  Lapress  •  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Chicago  Tribune  •  Cincinnati  Enquirer  •  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  •  Columbus  Dispatch  •  Dallas  Times  Herald  •  Denver  Post  •  Des  Moines  Register  .  Detroit  Free  Press  •  Detroit  News 
Houston  Chronicle  •  Indianapolis  Star  •  Louisville  Courier-Journal  •  Milwaukee  Journal  •  Minneapolis  Tribune  •  Newark  News  •  New  Haven  Register  •  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
New  York  News  •  Omaha  World-Herald  •  Philadelphia  Bulletin  •  Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  •  Pittsburgh  Press  •  Providence  Journal  •  St  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
St  Louis  Post-Dispatch  •  St  Paul  Pioneer  Press  •  San  Francisco  Chronicle  •  Seattle  Times  •  Springfield  Republican  •  Syracuse  Post-Standard  •  Washington  Post  >  Washington  Sunday  Star 
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Over  5,000,000! 
The  7  Secrets  Told 


On  his  visits  to  the  United 
States,  British  press  lord  Cecil 
Kinp  has  a  habit  of  expressiiiR 
his  distrust  with  “stodpy”  news¬ 
papers  that  he  sees  here.  The 
ruler  of  Britain’s  bippest  puh- 
lishinp  empire  may  be  talking 
now  from  the  .strenprth  of  suc¬ 
cess.  His  Mirror  is  the  talk  of 
Fleet  Street  since  breaking 
through  the  .j-million  circulation 
harrier. 

How  does  a  news))aper  get  to 
liave  a  .sale  of  T>  million  coi)ies 
daily?  “Dammit,”  says  Hugli 
Cudlipp,  managing  director  of 
the  Mirror,  “it  has  taken  even 
the  Mirror  61  years  to  get 
there.”  But  how? 

Mr.  Cudlipp,  writing  in  the 
Daily  Mirror  Group’s  house 
newspaper,  Stet,  lias  this  to  .say 
to  the  point: 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

I  reckon  that  there  are  sevcui 
.secrets  which  account  for  the 
success — seven  veils  to  tear 
aside.  Or  you  could  .say  that  the 
paper’s  continued  expansion  is 
l)ased  upon  Seven  Pillars  of 


Wisdom. 

1.  It’s  alive,  alive  o’.  Every 
day,  not  now  and  then.  It  vi¬ 
brates  even  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ings  when  the  other  papers  arc 
tired  and  misty-eyed  from  a 
weekend  in  the  rain.  It  hears 
even  alwiit  toi)le.ss  co.stumes  for 
the  gals  before  anybody  else. 

If  you  place  your  ear  close  to 
the  front  page  you  can  hear  its 
heart  heat;  you  can  feel  its  pulse 
(piickening  w'hen  public  opinion 
and  public  attitudes  somersault, 
when  big  new’s  explodes — or 
when  some  bigwig  somewhere  is 
camouflaging  a  .scandal  to  hide 
it  from  the  intblic.  It  changes 
its  mood  with  the  dexterity  of 
a  vivacious  female  who  suddenly 
realises  she  doesn’t  want  to  be 
talking  to  the  little  runt  be.side 
her  but  to  the  tall  handsome 
chap  across  the  crowded  room. 

It’s  fickle,  but  it  can  fight  a 
heavyweight  contest  in  a  good 
cause  at  a  .second’s  notice  and 
feel  fit  when  the  fifteenth  round 
is  won.  It  can  be  rude  and  ruth¬ 
less,  but  mostly  it’s  friendly  and 


PROFITABLE 
CHANGE 
OF 
PACE 

A  Western  newspaper  with  a  daily  circulation  of  over 
250,000  is  an  annual  user  of  the  Church,  Rickards'  pro¬ 
gram  for  securing  new  newspaper  subscribers.  This 
newspaper,  on  a  recent  campaign,  produced  22,000  new 
newspaper  subscribers,  and  earned  a  special  profit 
from  circulation  of  $26,000.00  for  the  year.  Write  for 
complete  details  on  how  Church,  Rickards’  Plan  for 
Building  Circulation  Profits  can  work  for  you. 


CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  CO. 

35  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60601 


warm-hearted  like  its  readers. 

It  reflects  and  expresses,  more 
than  any  other  newspaper,  the 
aspirations  of  the  mass  of  men 
and  women  in  this  country.  And 
above  all  it  is  gay — gay — gay. 

Duruhle  Sense 

2.  Gaiety  isn’t  everything:  the 
Mirror  would  not  l)e  the  world’s 
most  famous  popular  newspaper 
if  there  were  not  more  to  it  than 
that. 

Cecil  King  has  the  whole  IPG 
empire  to  keep  him  fully  occu¬ 
pied.  His  unique  contribution  at 
all  levels  is  knowledge,  experi¬ 
ence,  thinking  ahead,  planning 
ahead,  organising,  expanding — - 
picking  the  right  men  for  the 
top  jobs  and  then  leaving  them 
alone  to  get  on  with  it.  He  know’s 
both  ends  of  any  new  or  gnawing 
financial  problem. 

But  it  is  his  thinking  that  has 
particularly  benefited  the  Mir¬ 
ror  as  a  newspaper.  Cecil  King 
makes  sure  that  our  new'spapers 
talk  .sense,  durable  sense. 

3.  The  Mirror  has  the  finest 
team  of  writers  of  any  news- 
l)aper  in  the  world. 

There  is  no  daily  column  com¬ 
parable  with  Cassandra’s:  in 
fact,  there  is  no  other  one-man 
daily  column.  Bill  Connor  hugely 
helps  to  give  his  newspaper 
those  two  essential  qualities  of 
integrity  and  fine  writing. 

And  Andy  Capp 

1.  The  fourth  secret  of  why 
the  Mirror  is  bursting  at  the 
.seams  is  the  sales  expansion  in 
the  North. 

Andy  Capp  was  conceived 
solely  to  help  the  Northern  cam¬ 
paign,  but  he  became  so  popular 
that  he  now  appears  in  all  edi¬ 
tions — indeed,  in  papers  all  over 
the  world. 

5.  The  fifth  secret,  which  the 
Mirror  vras  late  in  grasping,  was 
the  development  in  sports  cover¬ 
age. 

Without  sports  coverage  and 
writing  at  the  pitch  they  are 
today  in  our  newspaper,  the 
Northern  expansion  could  never 
hav’e  taken  place. 

6.  Secret  No.  6  is  the  liaison 
between  all  departments,  closer 
and  friendlier  than  on  any  other 
national  publication. 

However  assiduous  the  man¬ 
agement,  no  new'spaper  can  suc¬ 
ceed  unless  its  editorial  content 
is  absolutely  the  best  that  brains 
can  conceive  and  money  buy. 
But  unless  it  is  promoted,  sold  to 
the  public  and  to  the  advertiser, 
and  printed  and  published  with 
energy  and  efficiency  in  every 
issue  a  newspaper  gets  nowhere 
— and  certainly  won’t  reach  the 
magic  figure  of  five  million. 

7.  It  was,  when  all  is  said  and 
done  and  seen,  the  removal  of 
Salome’s  seventh  veil  which  re¬ 
vealed  most. 
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The  Mirror  in  the  past  few 
years  has  undergone  a  s.  htle 
change,  a  silent  but  tremen¬ 
dously  important  revolution.  The 
tabloid  that  began  in  193r>  as 
the  popular  daily  for  the  work¬ 
ing  class  has  now  become  the 
daily  for  the  middle  class  as 
well,  and  may  well  end  up  as 
the  paper  for  all  the  clas.^cs — 
eventually,  perhaps,  as  the  na¬ 
tional  morning  newspaper  for  a 
truly  classless  society. 

• 

ICMA  Booklet 
Designed  to  Help 
Newspaperboys 

-A  new  seiwice  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
.Association  has  been  announced 
by  .Tohn  S.  Shank,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Newspa¬ 
pers,  and  chairman  of  the  ICMA 
Newspaperboy  Training  Com¬ 
mittee. 

An  attractive  lfi-i)age  hook 
entitled.  “The  Boy  With  The 
World  On  A  String,”  has  a  two¬ 
fold  purpose:  (1)  To  tell  the 
value  of  newspaperboy  training 
and  (2)  To  offer  practical  advice 
for  success.  It  is  available  to 
newspapers  at  10c  i)er  copy,  plus 
shlpi)ing  charges. 

The  booklet,  elaborately  illus¬ 
trated  and  lithographed  in  two 
colors,  has  15  complete  features 
selected  from  “Chats  with  Mom 
and  Dad,”  the  ICMA-ANPA 
newsletter  for  the  parents  of 
newspaperboys. 

Contributors  include  Elisha 
Gray  II,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Whirlpool  Corporation;  Conrad 
H.  Hilton,  president,  Hilton  Ho¬ 
tels  Corporation;  James  T.  Grif¬ 
fin,  vicepresident.  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co.;  James  A.  Farley, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Coca- 
Cola  Export  Corporation;  Fred¬ 
erick  R.  Kappel,  chairman  of  the 
board,  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co. 

Orders  for  copies  may  be  sent 
to  G.  W.  Young,  25  South  Main 
Street,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 

• 

DPI  Names  Illinois 
.4n(l  Iowa  Managers 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  Fred  G.  Mohn 
to  be  Illinois  state  news  man¬ 
ager  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  was  announced  this  week. 

Mr.  Mohn,  who  has  been  Illi¬ 
nois  News  Editor  in  Chicago, 
will  replace  Bruce  Bakke  at 
Springfield.  Mr.  Bakke  is  being 
moved  to  Des  Moines  as  Iowa 
state  manager.  The  changes 
were  announced  by  Dale  M. 
Johns,  Central  Division  Man¬ 
ager. 

Jerry  Gross  continues  as  Des 
Moines  bureau  manager. 
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SCANA-SIZER 


STANDARD 


ILLUSTRATOR 


CADET 


From  Among  These  Four  Models 
at  Terms  to  Suit  Your  Needs 


All  Scan-A-Graver''  models  are  available  for  sale;  for  lease;  or  lease  now 
—purchase  later.  Only  Fairchild  offers  you  a  program  to  meet  your  indi¬ 
vidual  requirements-a  choice  of  models  and  a  number  of  purchase  or 
lease  plans— all  designed  to  save  you  money. 

For  instance,  sale  prices  start  at  $3,340  for  a  like-new  Cadet  Scan-A- 
Graver.  They  range  up  to  $6,400  for  a  like-new  Scan-A-Sizer-'*— the  only 
machine  that  provides  continuous  enlarging  and  reducing  in  any  ratio 
up  to  four  times,  two  screen  sizes,  and  interchangeable  large  and  small 
engraving  cylinders. 

When  you  choose  a  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver  or  Scan-A-Sizer  you 
are  assured  of : 

•  A  new  machine  warranty 

•  Lifetime  service  available  from  Fairchild  factory-trained  specialists 

•  Individual  engravings  when  you  need  them— without  waiting  to  gang 
copy;  less  material  waste;  lower  cost  engravings 

•  All  engravings  made  with  conventional  45  "halftone  dot  pattern,  includ¬ 
ing  line-tones— ready  for  your  press  in  minutes 

•  Cuts  made  on  easy-to-handle,  flexible  Scan-A-Plate® 

•  Easy  operation,  convenient  controls 

•  Reverse  cuts  at  the  flick  of  a  switch 

•  A  product  backed  by  the  world’s  most  experienced  manufacturer  of 
electronic  engravers. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  more  newspapers  use  Scan-A- 
Gravers  than  any  other  electronic  engraving  equipment. 

Scan-A-Graver  is  your  best  buy.  But  don’t  just  take  our  word  for  it! 
Make  us  prove  it.  Send  the  coupon  today. 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipmant  • 

221  Fairchild  Avanua  •  Plainviaw,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

I  am  interested  in  a  Scan-A-Graver  to 
help  increase  my  profits. 

_ Send  iiterature 

_ Have  Fairchild  Representative  call. 

_ Weekly _ Daily.  Other _ 


Name 


Company. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANOELES  •  ATIANTA  •  CHICAGO 
IN  CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  CANADA  LTD.,  TORONTO.  ONT. 
OVERSEAS:  AMSTERDAM,  THE  NETHERLANDS  •  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
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Weekly  Legal 
PaperThrives 
In  Arizona 


W 


Ask  Better 


Education 


Phoenix 

Henry  R.  Kiel  is  known  affec¬ 
tionately  as  “Hank”  by  Ari¬ 
zona’s  lawyers. 

This  lajTnan’s  familiarity  with 
members  of  the  leg-al  fraternity 
stems  from  the  fact  that  18 
years  apo  he  was  named  editor 
and  publi.sher  of  the  .Arizona 
Weekly  Gazette. 

The  Weekly  Gazette  is  a  lepal 
publication  owned  by  Phoenix 
Newspapers  Inc.,  which  al.so 
publishes  the  .Arizona  Republic 
and  the  Phoenix  Gazette. 

A  former  railroad  man,  Mr. 
Kiel  began  working  on  the 
Weekly  Gazette  in  March  1945 
as  circulation  manager.  He  be¬ 
came  editor  and  publisher  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  a  year  later  and  has 
directed  its  growth  from  a  12- 
page  tabloid  size  pajier  with 
532  sub.scriliers  to  a  full-size 
newspaper  averaging  fi4  jiages 
presently  being  circulate<l  by 
mail  to  2.186  .subscribers. 

In  the  years  that  he  has  been 
with  the  Weekly  Gazette,  Mr. 
Kiel  has  develoi>e<l  his  legal 
knowledge  to  the  point  where  he 
can  speak  fluent  “legalese”  with 
the  lawyers  and  judges  with 
whom  he  mingles. 

He  says  he  first  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  law  years  ago 
while  serving  as  jury  foreman 
in  Cleveland  in  a  trial  involv¬ 
ing  a  young  mother  who  ha<l 
spanked  her  child  to  death  with 
a  pancake  turner.  His  interest 
in  journalism  was  sparked  by 
his  daughter  who  won  .scholastic 
honors  in  journalism  school  and 
later  worked  for  the  A.ssociated 
Press. 

The  Arizona  Weekly  Gazette 
is  the  official  legal  newspaper 
for  the  City  of  Phoenix  and  the 
County  of  Maricopa.  It  also 
serves  in  the  same  capacity  for 


Henry  R.  Kiel 


the  state  land  department, 
.state  oil  and  gas  commission  and 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice 
in  Arizona. 

There  are  .seven  full-time  and 
two  part-time  staffers.  The  per¬ 
centage  ratio  of  news  content  to 
legal  advertising  runs  around 
.35  to  65.  The  paper  carries  news 
items  and  features  of  general 
interest  to  the  business  com¬ 
munity  as  well  as  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession. 

Especially  helpful  to  busines.s- 
men  is  the  jiaper’s  “New  Busi¬ 
ness  Leads,”  which  appear  under 
.such  headings  as  Automobiles 
Registered,  Bulk  Sales  Recorded, 
Building  Permits,  Call  For  Bids, 
City  Water  Connections. 


Weekly  Tab  Planned 
In  Cilv  with  Dailv 


The  word  for  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  is.. .WOOD 


^  New  Standard  Pony  Autoplate  ^  Special  Autoplate 
^  New  Heavy  Duty  Pony  Autoplate  ^  Supermatic  Autoplate  - 
^  Tensionplate  Heavy  Duty  Pony  ^  Tensionplate  Supermatic 
^  Tensionplate  Automiller 
^  Plate  Pre-Registepng  Machine 


W^'D 


NEWSPAPER 

machiKiery 

RPORATION 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


Coverage 


Evanston,  Ill. 

Coverage  of  school  news  by  the 
mass  media  should  be  broader, 
in  the  opinion  of  Paul  J.  Mis- 
ner,  superintendent  of  the  Glen¬ 
coe  (Ill.)  public  schools. 

A  newspaper  editor,  a  report¬ 
er  and  Mr.  Misner  were  invited 
to  participate  in  a  conference  on 
.school  administration  at  North¬ 
western  University  recently. 

While  wide  coverage  is  given 
sports,  contests  and  delinquency 
on  the  part  of  students  and 
teachers,  Mr.  Misner  .said,  he 
would  like  to  see  equal  attention 
given  to  merit  scholarship  win¬ 
ners  and  other  evidence  of  good 
citizenship  in  students. 


Information  limited 


Staunton,  Va. 

.4  tabloid-s'zed  weekly  new.s- 
najicr,  the  Mirror  of  Staunton, 
has  l>een  planned  for  publica¬ 
tion  here  in  September. 

The  State  Corporation  Com¬ 
mission  has  chartered  the  Mir¬ 
ror  Publication  Company  Inc.  as 
a  printing  and  imblishing  busi¬ 
ness  with  a  maximum  .stock 
capitalization  of  $100,000. 

Don  Higgins,  one  of  three 
initial  directors,  will  be  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  paper. 

Staunton  has  one  daily  news- 


interest  In  Controversy 


Eric  Lund,  editor  of  the 
Evanston  Review,  proposed 
more  reporting  of  school  news 
that  spells  out  controversies 
over  textbooks,  explanations  of 
ungraded  school  proposals,  tv 
teaching,  and  new  techniques  in 
teaching  mathematics. 

Mr.  Lund  said  it  is  important 
that  editors  thoroughly  back 
ground  themselves  and  take 
stands  on  editorial  pages  on 
bond  issues  and  referendums. 
Negative  public  reaction  to  tax¬ 
es  requires  that  newspapers 
study  proposed  bond  issues  and 
tax  rate  increases  and  help  in¬ 
terpret  them  for  the  public,  at 
the  same  time  taking  stands  on 
such  issues. 


He  asked  that  school  admin¬ 
istrators  learn  more  alxiut 
newspaper  operations  and  prob¬ 
lems,  so  they  will  know  vvhy 
.some  stories  are  crowded  out. 

“The  real  story  of  education 
will  be  told,”  he  said,  “when 
administrators  are  honest  with 
the  press,  and  consequently  the 
public.” 


158  High  School 
Students  Attend 


Journalism  Class 


Too  often,  he  added,  schools 
provide  information  only  when 
a  bond  issue  is  coming  up.  “If 
that  is  the  case,”  he  said,  “the 
bond  issue  deserves  to  be  de¬ 
feated.” 

Hope  Justus,  education  re¬ 
porter  for  Chicago's  American, 
wants  schools  to  provide  better 
access  to  information  and  less 
requirement  of  clearance  and 
callbacks. 

Too  much  time  is  consumed  in 
this  way,  she  said,  on  small 
items,  when  the  reporter  could 
better  be  spending  time  report¬ 
ing  on  more  important  aspects 
of  the  educational  field. 

She  also  advised  that  educa¬ 
tors  make  statistics  more  mean¬ 
ingful  and  couch  reports  in 
plainer  language.  Selectivity  in 
press  releases  was  also  advo¬ 
cated,  with  fewer  releases  list¬ 
ing  students  who  win  small  cash 
prizes.  Metropolitan  papers, 
particularly,  can’t  handle  them, 
she  said. 


Madison,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  broadca.sters  are  at¬ 
tempting  long-range  recruitment 
of  qualified  newsmen  at  the  high 
school  level. 

To  help  them  along  the  way, 
31  newspapers  and  three  radio 
and  television  stations  sent  high 
school  journalists  to  the  fourth 
annual  University  of  Wisconsin 
High  School  Journalism  Work¬ 
shop. 

A  total  of  158  students  at¬ 
tended  classes  in  newswriting 
and  editing,  photography,  adver¬ 
tising,  radio-tv  news,  and  year¬ 
book  production.  They  gained 
practical  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  production  by  writing, 
editing,  and  making  pictures  for 
“The  Apprentice”  a  one-page 
supplement  to  the  University’s 
Daily  Cardinal. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper 
support  many  of  the  .students 
received  financial  aid  from  other 
community  organizations  or 
from  the  school  publication  fund. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
the  Waukesha  Daily  Freeman 
each  contributed  five  scholar- 
.ships.  The  Oshkosh  Daily  North¬ 
western  and  the  Burlington 
Standard-Press  each  contributed 
four  scholarships. 


Bomb  Attempt  Laid 
To  Criticism  of  Cult 


Los  Angeles 
Sanford  Alexander,  63,  owner- 
publisher  of  the  Negro  weekly 
newspaper,  Herald-Dispatch, 
blamed  editorial  criticism  of  the 
Black  Muslim  cult  for  the  fire¬ 
bombing  recently  of  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  the  newspaper 
while  he  and  his  wife  were  work- 


Fire  department  arson  investi¬ 
gators  said  two  home  made  in¬ 
cendiary  devices  were  tossed 
into  the  newspaper  office.  In¬ 
flammable  liquid  was  poured 
through  a  mail  slot  in  the  front 
door  and  ignited.  One  bomb 
exploded,  one  did  not. 

The  Alexanders  live  upstairs 
over  the  newspaper  offices.  They 
beat  out  the  flames  and  escaped 
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APPIffiNTICE 

These  young  men  are  preparing  for  important  careers  with  General  Motors. 
Under  the  GM  apprentice  plan,  they  are  learning  the  diemaker’s  skills.  Once 
they  have  mastered  this  craft — and  it  will  take  them  four  years  (8,000  hours) 
of  on-the-job  training  and  classroom  study — each  will  be  a  skilled  journeyman, 
qualified  to  make  the  complex  dies,  jigs  and  fixtures  so  vital  to  modern  industry. 

This  year,  2,753  General  Motors  apprentices  are  being  trained  for  this  and 
other  trades — more  than  30  in  all.  They  are  learning  to  be  pattern  makers, 
pipefitters,  bricklayers,  toolmakers,  diesinkers,  electricians  and  miUwrights, 
to  name  a  few.  From  the  time  they  start  training  they  are  paid  good  wages  on 
a  regular  rising  scale. 

At  the  conclusion  of  their  four-year  courses,  apprentices  will  have  gained  skills 
that  will  serve  them  well  throughout  their  working  careers.  They  are  free,  of 
course,  to  work  anywhere  they  wish — but  most  stay  with  GM.  We’re  glad  of 
that.  We  need  them.  Talented  people  are  indispensable  to  General  Motors. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  IS  PEOPLE . . . 

Making  Better  Things  For  You 


( 


i 


i 


i 
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Civil  Rights 
News  Wire 
In  Operation 

Chicago 

A  wire  service  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  civil  rights  —  the 
Civil  Rights  Information  Sen’- 
ice  (CRIS) — is  in  operation 
here. 

“There  is  a  growing  need  for 
a  minute-by-minute  clearing 
house  for  civil  rights  informa¬ 
tion  from  reliable  sources,”  said 
Robert  McNamara,  director  of 
CRIS. 

“We  intend  CRIS  to  become 
the  primary  source  of  civil 
rights  information  for  all  mass 
media  agencies.  The  infonnation 
we  obtain  is  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution  anywhere.” 

The  key  to  the  service  is  the 
portable  tape  recorder  and  the 
telephone.  CRIS  reporters  cover¬ 
ing  the  South,  for  example,  re¬ 
cord  news  reports  and  inter¬ 
views  with  participants  in  the 
civil  rights  stiniggle.  These  tape 
recoi'dings  are  then  relayed  by 
telephone  to  the  Chicago  office. 
The  tapes  are  then  ready  for 
distribution,  through  telephone 
conference  call  netw<jrk. 

Media  utilizing  information 
from  CRIS  pay  for  the  service 
they  receive  according  to  the 
number  of  stories  they  request. 

CRIS  is  located  in  a  store  on 
North  Larabee  Street  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  slated  for  urban  re¬ 
newal. 

Mr.  McNamara  began  this 
project  with  used  electronic 
equipment,  and  the  technical 
knowledge  which  earned  him 
his  FCC  Commercial  Engineer¬ 
ing  license.  NBC  donated  some 
surplus  tajie  recorders  and  the 
Rich  Engineering  Company  in 
Franklin  Park  gave  a  few  micro¬ 
phones  and  control  equipment. 

CRIS  is  supported  by  all  the 
national  civil  rights  organiza¬ 
tions.  Mr.  McNamara  said. 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  eimple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  UbeL  The  loss  can  be 
tremendona  onleas  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employer* 
Spoeial  Sxeooo  Inmtrance. 

With  our  Ezeose  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  it’s  economical  and  it 
protects  yon  against  loss  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details,  contact: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  10th  ,  HAWSAS  CITY,  MO. 

SAH  «MAillCiSCO  tto  Nlof>(cH*nt«rv 
ATiaM'4.  M  *>»vm  ■  f 
CHI  . AGO  M  jMtinon 

•.*  V  m  J  »h-i 


Mr.  McNamara’s  mother  was 
feature  editor  of  the  New  York 
World  until  it  folded.  Tom  Reyn¬ 
olds,  his  godfather,  was  a  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun 
Timesf.  A  brother  is  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  and  his  twin  heads  the 
photography  department  at 
SNIK. 

After  studying  for  two  years 
at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Mr.  iIcNamara  worked  at  the 
Chicago  City  News  Bureau,  then 
part-time  for  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational.  He  held  a  variety 
of  writing  jobs  before  he  decided 
to  devote  himself  completely  to 
initiating  a  news  network  for 
the  civil  rights  movement. 

• 

N.Y.  Times  Suit 
Formally  Ends 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Libel  suits  of  Montgomery’s 
three  city  commissioners  against 
the  New  York  Times  were  for¬ 
mally  ended  July  31. 

The  suits  of  Commissioners 
L.  B.  Sullivan  and  Frank  Parks 
were  dismissed,  with  costs  taxed 
against  the  defendant  New  York 
Times.  The  suit  of  Mayor  Earl 
James  was  also  closed  out. 

Attorneys  would  not  tell  the 
amount  of  the  settlement.  An 
authoritative  source  said  the 
Times  agreed  to  pay  court  costs 
and  expenses  incurred  by  attor¬ 
neys  for  the  plaintiffs. 

Both  Mr.  James  and  Mr. 
Sullivan  were  awarded  $500,000 
judgments.  But  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  reversed  the  Sulli¬ 
van  award  on  appeal  in  a  prece¬ 
dent  setting  decision  that  held 
that  a  public  official  must  prove 
malice  to  win  a  libel  judgment. 

The  Parks  case,  also  for  $500,- 
000,  never  came  to  trial. 

The  suits  grew  out  of  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  appearing  in  the 
Times  which  was  critical  of  ac¬ 
tions  taken  by  Montgomery  offi¬ 
cials  and  police  demonstrators. 
• 

Alma  Reed’s  ‘Life’ 

!  Prepared  for  Movie 

Cleveland 

M  iss  Mary  Hirschfeld,  Latin 
American  columnist  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  recently  returned  from 
her  30th  trip  to  that  part  of  the 
world,  writing  stories  and  in¬ 
terviews. 

On  this  trip  she  interviewed 
;  Mrs.  Alma  Reed,  who  w'rites  a 
column  for  the  Mexico  City 
News.  Mrs.  Reed,  who  for  years 
wrote  from  San  Francisco  and 
Mexico  City  for  the  New  York 
Times,  told  Miss  Hirschfeld  that 
Budd  Schulberg  was  doing  a 
I  movie  script  of  her  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  which  she  plans  to  finish 
this  fall. 


A' 


Bonnie  Wiley 


Bonnie  Wiley  Goes 
Back  toTypewriter 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

Any  time  now'  Bonnie  Wiley 
w'ill  be  starting  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian. 

This  may  not  be  staitling  until 
it  is  considered  that  Miss  Wiley 
w’as  the  only  woman  w’ar  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Associated  Press 
in  the  central  Pacific  during 
World  War  II  and  is  the  first 
w’oman  to  earn  a  Doctor  of  Phil¬ 
osophy  degree  in  journalism. 

After  putting  the  final  touches 
on  class  w'ork  for  her  degree  at 
Southei  n  Illinois  University,  she 
returned  to  her  w’estern  home 
to  w’rite.  In  the  fall  she  is  re¬ 
turning  to  her  home  college. 
Central  Washington  State.  She 
expects  to  teach  cour.ses  in  jour¬ 
nalism  which  the  administration 
hopes  can  be  expanded  to  become 
a  department. 

^  ar  (iurrc«poiideiit 

She  recalled  her  attempts  to 
become  a  war  correspondent.  She 
took  a  job  in  tbe  San  Francisco 
office  of  AP  where  the  chief  of 
the  Pacific  overseas  staff  w’as 
located. 

“We  ate  lunch  in  the  same 
cafe  every  day,”  she  said,  “and 
every  day  I  would  ask  ‘Now,  Mr. 
Turnblad?’  One  day  Harold 
Turnblad  said  to  get  my  shots 
and  get  going.  And  I  did.” 

Miss  Wiley  started  work  on 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily  Re¬ 
public  and  was  in  the  city  room 
of  the  Oregonian  when  the  Japs 
bombed  Pearl  Harbor.  After  the 
war  she  returned  to  school,  then 
became  part  owner  of  a  weekly 
in  the  state  of  Washington. 
Later  she  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Yakima  Morning  Herald, 


then  a  journalism  instru-tor  at 
Central  Washington  Stale. 

Is  college  teaching  th.  final 
career?  Not  if  the  book  writing 
bee  keeps  buzzing  in  her  ii  ninet. 
She  even  has  the  title  picked 
out:  “Powder  Rooms  in  the 
South  Pacific.” 

• 

Western  Educators 
Explore  Newspaper 

Los  Angeles 

A  field  study  of  the  Santa 
Monica  (Calif.)  Evening  Out¬ 
look  was  an  important  segment 
of  a  two-week  program  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  for 
35  educators  from  11  Western 
states. 

The  workshop  was  sponsored 
by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Council  for 
Social  Studies  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  At 
UCLA,  the  workshop  was  con¬ 
ducted  jointly  by  the  School  of 
Education,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  University  Extension 
Division. 

The  workshop  is  designed  to 
encourage  the  use  of  newspapers 
in  classroom  instruction  and  to 
help  students  to  keep  up  to  date 
on  current  events. 

Prior  to  the  tours  of  the  Out¬ 
look  offices.  General  Manager 
Deane  Funk  lectured  to  the 
group  on  the  problems  of  com¬ 
munity  newspapers. 

Dr.  Jack  Lyle,  associate  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  workshop,  said  the 
detailed  visit  to  the  newspaper 
departments  was  to  give  the 
teachers  a  better  knowledge  of 
newspaper  operations. 

Vancouver  Times 
Deposits  CP  Fee 

Toronto 

The  Vancouver  Times,  which 
plans  to  start  daily  evening- 
paper  publication  Sept.  5,  is  the 
103rd  newspaper  member  of  the 
Canadian  Press.  Membership  is 
in  the  name  of  William  Val 
Warren,  publisher. 

Membership  for  the  Times 
W’as  approved  by  the  CP  board 
of  directors,  contingent  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  $105,382  entrance 
fee  for  Vancouver.  This  fee, 
based  on  twice  the  annual  as¬ 
sessment  paid  by  new’spapers  in 
the  city  concerned,  was  paid 
Aug.  18. 

With  103  members  in  76  cities, 
CP  membership  will  be  at  its 
highest  total  since  1921  when 
there  were  105  members. 

Vancouver  has  had  two  dailies 
— the  Province  (morning)  and 
the  Sun  (evening) — since  1957 
w’hen  the  morning  Herald  ceased 
publication  after  24  years.  The 
Province  at  that  time  switched 
from  evening  to  morning. 
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Conferences  at  Geneva  regarding  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (commonly  referred 
to  as  GATT)  are  significant  for  the  whole  U.  S. 
economy.  Some  details  relevant  to  certain  subjects 
being  discussed  may  shed  extra  light  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  conferences. 


How  discriminatory  “nontariff  barriers ’’shut  out 
U.  S.  products  exported  to  foreign  countries 


When  foreign  steels  arc  imported 
into  the  U.S.,  tariffs  of  a  fixed  amount 
arc  levied.  When  American  steels 
are  exported  to  foreign  countries, 
costly  nontariff  taxes  are  applied  on 
top  of  the  tariff: 

DENMARK  A  nine  percent  “turn¬ 
over"  tax  is  added.  (Regardless  of 
what  a  tax  is  called,  it  is  still  extra 
cost. ) 

FRANCE  A  sales  tax  of  25  per¬ 
cent;  and  a  customs  stamp  tax  of 
two  percent.  (France  has  the  biggest 
“value  added”  tax  on  steel  products. ) 

WEST  GERMANY  A  “turnover 
equalization”  tax  of  six  to  eight 
percent. 

GREECE  A  turnover  tax.  Plus  an 
“export  promotion”  tax.  Plus  a  “cash 
deposit”  of  1 26  percent  required  for 
certain  steel  products. 

IRAN  A  “commercial  profit”  tax; 
a  chamber  of  commerce  tax;  and  a 
municipal  tax. 

JAPAN  Import  licenses  required 
on  many  steel  products. 
LUXEMBOURG  An  import  tax; 
and  a  two  percent  turnover  tax. 
MEXICO  A  surtax  on  all  imports 
other  than  by  mail. 

NORWAY  A  turnover  tax  up  to 
1 1  percent. 

SWEDEN  A  6.4  percent  turnover  tax. 

TURKEY  A  customs  tax.  Plus  a 
surtax. 


The  complete  absence  of  any 
such  additional  taxes  on  steels 
imported  into  this  country  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  foreign  steels 
have  been  able  to  undersell 
American  steels  right  in  our  own 
country.  Important,  also,  is  the  fact 
that  foreign  steel  is  sold  in  the  U.  S. 
at  lower  prices  than  those  in  the 
country  of  its  origin. 

Accumulated  losses,  due  in  great 
part  to  the  above  reasons,  in  steel 
bar  sales  alone  since  1958  amount  to 
nearly  one  million  tons.  This  repre¬ 
sents  an  estimated  loss  of  1 5  million 


man-hours  of  work— plus  the  loss  of 
income  taxes  to  our  government. 

Republic  Steel  is  modernizing 
plants  and  mills  on  a  grand  multi- 
million-dollar  scale  to  help  U.  S. 
industry  compete  against  these  polit¬ 
ically  subsidized  foreign  advantages. 
This  is  why  the  American  Steel 
Industry  trusts  that  the  current 
GATT  conferences  will  be  able  to 
effect  changes  in  cost  of  entry  into 
foreign  countries  so  that  American 
steel  will  receive  equal  treatment  to 
compete  in  world  markets,  and 
thereby  help  protect  American  jobs. 


REPUBLIC  STEEL 

CORPORATION 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44101 


This  STEELMARK  of  the  American  Steel  Industry  on  a 
product  assures  you  it  is  made  of  modern,  versatile, 
economical  Steel.  Look  for  it  on  the  products  you  buy. 


REPUBLIC  MODERNIZES  "THIN  TIN"  MILL 
TO  COMPETE  IN  SERVING  CONTAINER  MARKET 

Major  improvements  at  Republic’s  tinplate  mill  at  Niles, 
Ohio,  will  permit  production  of  tinplate  45  percent  thinner 
than  previously  possible  at  this  mill.  Production  of  double 
reduced  tinplate  is  the  latest  evidence  of  Republic’s 
continuing  modernization  to  meet  the  growing  competition 
to  serve  the  expanding  container  market. 
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Sydney  Omarr  Speaks 
Of  Change  in  Signs 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Sydney  Omarr,  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corporation  astrology  col¬ 
umnist,  is  making  a  series  of 
appearances  in  key  cities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  column,  which 
appears  in  some  200  newspapers 
here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Omarr,  who  lives  in  Holly¬ 
wood,  was  the  only  columnist 
who  was  a  featured  speaker 
recently  in  Boston  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Astrologers.  He  told  500 
astrologers,  students  and  astro¬ 
logical  editors  present  that  the 
language  of  astrologj'  is  once 
more  becoming  a  univ^ersal  one. 

I..uteM  Book 

He  read  chapters  from  his 
latest  book,  “My  World  of  As¬ 
trology”  (to  be  published  in 
October  by  Fleet,  New  York) 
and  was  applauded  by  delegates 
from  France,  England,  India 
and  other  foreign  nations  as  well 
as  representative  astrologers 
from  the  U.S. 

The  astrologer-columnist  is 
widely  known  for  his  numerous 
Iwoks  on  astrology  and  for  his 
debates  with  astronomers  on  the 
subject.  During  the  Boston  con¬ 
vention,  he  engaged  in  a  dia¬ 
logue  with  astronomers  repre- 
■senting  a  leading  university. 
Mr.  Omarr,  only  astrologer  ever 
given  fulltime  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces  as  an  astrologer,  has 
l)een  named  executive  editor  of 
a  new  monthly  magazine. 
Borderline,  which  features  as¬ 
trology  and  allied  subjects. 

For  years,  there  has  been  a 
slight  variation  in  the  astro¬ 
logical  dates  used  by  various 
writers  of  astrological  columns. 
As  a  result  of  readers’  letters, 
Mr.  Omarr  and  Paul  Grell,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Astrologers, 
have  engaged  in  additional  re¬ 
search.  The  Omarr  column  now 
uses  a  slightly  changed  list  of 
dates  for  the  12  signs  of  the 
Zodiac.  Readers,  of  course,  are 
caused  some  confusion  when  they 
find  their  birth  dates  falling 
under  one  sign  for  one  writer 
and  under  another  for  another 
writer. 

“Granted  these  are  exceptional 
instances,  but  my  extensive  re¬ 
search  into  the  matter  and  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Astrologers  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  dates  for  the 
signs  I  now  use  represent  the 


truest  and  most  accurate  for  the 
signs  that  it  is  possible  to 
achieve,”  said  Mr.  Omarr  on  a 
visit  to  New  York. 

“The  extra  day  during  ‘Leap 
Year’  is  the  confusing  factor 
that  has  in  the  past  thrown  spe¬ 
cific  dates  just  a  little  bit  out  of 
line,”  he  explained.  “Our  revised 
charting  now  takes  the  ‘Leap 
Year’  day  into  consideration  and 
solves  the  matter  of  proper  dates 
for  all  time  to  come.” 

«  *  * 

EGIIMEMCAL  COUNOL 

A  five-part  series  on  “The 
Ecumenical  Council :  A  Study 
in  Controversy,”  by  Michael 
Serafian,  will  be  distributed  by 
Newsday  Specials  for  publica¬ 
tion  starting  Sept.  8,  or  there¬ 
after. 

The  third  session  of  the  Vati¬ 
can  Ecumenical  Council  starts 
Sept.  14.  The  articles  are  ex¬ 
positions  of  the  major  points  of 
controversy  between  liberal  and 
conservative  elements  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Michael 
Serafian  is  the  pseudonym  of 
a  devout  Roman  Catholic  diplo¬ 
mat,  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
both  sides  in  the  Council  strug¬ 
gle.  He  wrote  a  provocative 
book,  “The  Pilgrim,”  about  the 
second  session  of  the  Council. 
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Syndicate 

Sentences 


Amy  Nanette  Hughes,  Grand 
Junction,  Iowa,  named  for  the 
“Amy”  cartoon  (Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate) ,  observed 
her  first  birthday  with  a  cake, 
her  birth  date  cartoon  by  the 
late  Harry  Mace  and  a  new 
birthday  cartoon  by  Mr.  Mace’s 
successor.  Jack  Tippit. 

Cyrus  Barrett,  vicepresident. 
National  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
Chicago,  who  writes  the  syndi¬ 
cated  column,  “Cy  Barrett 
Says  .  .  .”,  received  this  letter 
from  a  reader:  “For  two  weeks, 
we  have  had  our  phone  jammed 
with  calls  in  response  to  a  single 
want  ad.  The  assumption  was  I 
had  advertised  some  special 
talent.  You  see,  I  am  a  married 
woman  and  ran  this  want  ad: 
‘Home  Typing.  Saturday,  Sun¬ 
day  all  day  and  evening.  Week 


days  evenings  only.’  Of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  phone  calls  just  three 
were  from  women.  Some  sor.nded 
like  detectives  from  the  vice 
squad.  Most  of  the  men  v/anted 
to  know  what  I  did  other  than 
typing.  Mimeograph?  Short¬ 
hand?  Stencils?  My  face  gets 
red  when  I  think  of  my  stupid 
answers  to  their  leading  ques¬ 
tions.  Should  I  give  up  adver¬ 
tising  home  typing?”  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rett  advised  her  to  emphasize  in 
her  next  ad  more  home  typing 
and  less  personal  availability 
and  sign  it  with  the  “Mrs.” 
included  or  a  firm  name.  “Let 
no  man  claim  romance  cannot 
be  written  into  classified  ads,” 
writes  Mr.  Barrett. 

• 

Apology  Is  Made 
For  Feiffer’s 
Goldwater  Satire 

San  Francisco 

An  editorial  in  the  Sunday, 
Aug.  16,  issue  of  the  San  Frati^ 
cisco  Examiner  expressed  the 
editor’s  apology  to  readers  for 
the  “extremism  and  bad  taste” 
of  that  day’s  Jules  Feiffer  car¬ 
toon. 

The  feature,  entitled  “The 
dare  devil  adventures  of  Bang- 
Bang  Barry,”  appeared  in  the 
weekly  section.  People,  which 
was  printed  in  advance  of  the 
news  sections. 

“Most  contributors,”  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  stated,  “observe  the 
lx)unds  of  good  taste.  Occasion¬ 
ally  one  goes  too  far.  As,  we  re¬ 
gret,  Mr.  Jules  Feiffer  does 
today. 

“His  cartoon  ...  is  a  veno¬ 
mous  satire  on  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater.  It  is  unwarranted.  It 
is  unjust.  It  is  extremi.sm  .  .  . 
in  bad  taste.” 

The  Hearst  paper’s  editorial 
added : 

“No  partisan  political  signifi¬ 
cance  should  be  inferred  in  our 
criticism  of  Mr.  Feiffer’s  car¬ 
toon.  We  would  feel  similarly 
repelled  if  this  malicious  ap¬ 
proach  was  used  in  depicting 
any  candidate  of  any  political 
party.” 

• 

Press-Radio  Bible 
Service  Is  Suspended 

The  Press-Radio  Bible  Service 
(501  Keith  Building,  Cincinnati 
2,  Ohio)  announced  it  will  have 
to  suspend  its  operations  because 
the  Brown  Foundation  has  with¬ 
drawn  financial  support. 

The  Service  for  40  years  has 
provided  newspapers  with  “Bible 
Verses”  and  “Sermonettes” 
without  charge.  James  DeForest 
Murch  is  president  and  Ethel 
L.  Abbott  is  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Press-Radio  Bible  Service. 
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Accounting  Cost  Cut 
With  Card  Processor 


San  Francisco 

A  controlled  administrative 
expansion  program  has  helped 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  to 
trim  its  operating  overhead. 

As  one  result,  an  increase  in 
advertising  insertion  orders  of 
more  than  50  percent  has  been 
handled  without  adding  a  single 
employe  to  the  Accounting  De¬ 
partment,  said  L.  A.  Denny, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company. 

“By  exp^iting  the  flow  of 
papenvork  involved  in  billing 
advertisers,”  he  explained,  “we 
have  l)een  able  to  process  an 
accounts  receivable  volume  that 
grew  from  15,000  to  35,000  ac¬ 
counts  in  36  months.” 

By  comparison,  during  this 
same  period,  the  company’s 
weekly  payroll  increased  by  60 
percent-— from  1,000  to  1,600 
employes.  The  processing  of  this 
additional  payroll  is  part  of  the 
work  absorbed  without  adding 
to  the  staff. 

“Furthermore,”  Mr.  Denny 
said,  “the  use  of  an  inexpensive 
electronic  punched  card  proces¬ 
sor  has  increased  the  capabil¬ 
ities  of  our  staff  to  where  we 
estimate  that  our  Accounting 
Department  will  be  able  to  in- 
crea.se  its  output  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  20  to  30  percent  without 
any  noticeable  effect  on  our 
staff  or  processing  time.” 

(Current  Information 

The  key  to  the  data  proc¬ 
essing  system  is  a  UNIVAC 
1004  Card  Processor.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  completing  routine  day- 
to-day  paperwork  in  record 
time,  and  at  lower  costs,  it  does 
the  following: 

•  Provides  management  with 
more  current  information  on 
production  costs  and  expendi¬ 
tures  in  a  format  that  is  timely 
and  useful. 

•  Expedites  and  controls  the 
complex  billing  and  collection 
procedures  that  are  inherent 
problems  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

“In  effect,  management  now 
gets  the  information  needed  for 
decision-making  almost  as  fast 
aa  our  newspapers  hit  the 
street,”  Mr.  Denny  declared. 

“Management  uses  our  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate  breakdown  of 
all  advertising  going  in  and 
coming  out  of  the  newspaper 
every  24  hours.  For  example, 
this  information  helps  to  de¬ 
termine  the  size  of  each  day’s 
newspaper.  So,  while  our  most 
experienced  people  are  certain¬ 
ly  still  making  all  the  decisions, 
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it  is  significant  to  note  that  we 
are  providing  them  with  more 
detailed  and  timely  information 
than  ever,  even  though  our  vol¬ 
ume  of  work  has  doubled. 

“In  addition,  daily  manage¬ 
ment  reports  about  expenses 
and  receipts  are  also  prepared. 
Thus,  management  can  deter¬ 
mine  rapidly  where  problem 
areas  are  developing  in  sales 
or  collections.” 

11  Oasfies  for  Billing 

The  Chronicle  has  11  different 
classes  of  advertising  billing.  As 
a  result,  at  the  end  of  each 
month  it  bills  and  ages  35,000 
accounts  that  fall  into  these 
classes.  This  job  must  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  six-day  closing  peri¬ 
od.  At  the  same  time,  some  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  billed  on  a  weekly 
basis. 

In  November,  1963,  the  UN¬ 
IVAC  1004  Card  Processor  was 
installed.  A  Univac  systems  ex¬ 
pert  went  to  work  with  the 
Chronicle  Data  Processing  sys¬ 
tems  manager,  Don  Devencenzi, 
to  generate  programs  for  65  ap¬ 
plications. 

The  Chronicle  has  developed 
42  wired  panel  control  boards, 
each  of  which  sets  up  the  1004 
for  a  different  job.  Mr.  Denny 
described  one  operation  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“As  advertising  orders  come 
in  to  our  sales  department,  a 
detail  card  is  punched  covering 
basic  insertion  data.  Then,  at 
the  end  of  each  day,  the  cards 
are  sorted  (into  class  of  adver¬ 
tising)  .  Daily  linage  reports 
and  revenue  reports  can  then 
be  run  in  45  minutes.  Previ¬ 
ously,  this  operation  took  four 
hours.  This  improvement  is 
made  possible  because  the  1004 
reads  punched  cards  at  a  rate 
of  400  per  minute  and  produces 
hard-copy  reports  at  400  lines 
per  minute. 

“Once  a  control  panel  has 
been  created,  it  can  be  used  over 
and  over,  every  time  the  same 
function  is  required.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  our  weekly  1,600-employe 
payroll  used  to  take  several  days 
to  prepare.  Now,  we  can  write 
payroll  checks,  print  manage¬ 
ment  reports,  accumulate  tax 
information  and  update  employe 
master  cards  in  four  hours. 

“At  the  end  of  each  week, 
employe  time  cards  are  for¬ 
warded  to  the  data  processing 
department.  Here,  a  clerk  marks 
the  total  hours  in  ruled  spaces 
on  pre-punched  cards.  'These 
cards  are  then  run  through  a 
UNIVAC  Optical  Scan  Punch 
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Data  Processing  Systems  Manager  Don  Devencenzia  displays  a  produc¬ 
tion  control  board  listing  the  65  different  accounting  applications  being 
done  by  the  UNIVAC  Card  Processor  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


at  a  rate  of  150  cards  per  min¬ 
ute.  They  are  then  matched  with 
employe  master  cards,  inserted 
into  the  1004  and  the  payroll 
checks  are  printed. 

“Because  of  the  increased 
capacity  of  our  card  processor 
and  the  high  input-output 
speeds,  we  have  been  able  to 
automate  accounting  jobs  that 
formerly  were  done  manually.” 


Claude  E.  Piirkis  Dies 

Chicago 

Claude  E.  Purkis,  57,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Imperial  Type  Metal 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  died 
Aug.  16  at  his  home  in  Oak 
Park,  Illinois.  Mr.  Purkis  joined 
the  Imperial  organization  in 
1925.  In  1962  he  was  elected 
jjrcsident.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Jeannette,  and  two  sons. 


NEA  PEOPLE  IN  ACTION 


OLDERMAN 

The  man  in  the  middle:  NEA  Sportf  Editor  Mnrroy  Otder- 
man.  The  flankers:  pro  footboll  stara  Y.A  Tittle  and  Joe 
Schmidt.  The  play:  presentation  of  NEA's  “All-noyers 
All  Pro"  football  owords.  Pro  football  authority  Oldermon 
created  this  yearly  recognition  along  with  the  Jim  Thorpe 
and  Third  Down  trophies.  Outstanding  at  both  columnist 
and  sports  cartoonist,  Oldermon  guides  o  staff  of  top 
sports  writers  who  morshol  a  continuous  parade  of  exclu¬ 
sive,  timely  features,  columns  and  "specials"  on  the  doily 
NEA  Sports  Green. 
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opening  episode,  had  put  him  on 
open  assi^ment,  thus  giving 
Danny  Taylor  the  freedom  to 
locate  and  develop  his  own 
stories. 

One  thing  Danny  Taylor  def¬ 
initely  is  not:  a  do-gooder  or  a 
social  reformer.  He  is  a  viscer¬ 
al  fellow  who  thinks  with  his 
feelings  and  who  is  totally  una¬ 
ware  of  the  editorial  page  in  his 
own  paper.  He  is  a  smart  born- 
and-bred-on-the-streets  kind  of 
operator. 

Jerome  Weidman,  the  best¬ 
selling  novelist  and  playwright 
who  created  “The  Reporter”  and 
Danny  Taylor,  sums  up  his  cre¬ 
ation;  “Danny  Taylor’s  work  en¬ 
ables  him  to  move  into  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  lives  of  endlessly  var¬ 
ied  people.  Becoming  involved 
with  them,  he  incurs  the  risks 
of  involvement  which  are  not 
only  physical. 

“Danny  Taylor  cares  about 
people.  Peoi)le,  not  abstractions. 
He  is  a  participant,  not  an  ob- 

_  sen-er.  He  is  not  a  man  standing 

ny  Taylor  is  develoi)ed  through  libout  with  a  notebook  and  jot- 
his  exchanges  with  Lou  Sheldon,  ting  down  facts.  He  is  a,  man 
his  mentor,  occasional  tormen-  standing  up  to  his  armpits  in 
tor,  and  the  person  who  perhaps  the  facts.” 
understands  him  best.  It  was  • 

city  editor  Sheldon  who  trained  New  Assignments 
the  folder  newsboy  and  copy  Promotion  Shop 
boy,  who  gave  him  his  first  ‘ 

primer  on  reporting  and  who,  a  Milw’AUKEE 

year  or  so  prior  to  the  series’  Tlie  appointment  of  Harvey 

Krolioth  as  assistant  promotion 

_  manager  of  the  Journal  Com- 

.  Ill  announced  recently  by 

/  1]  I)  Newell  G.  Meyer,  promotion 

.  n  'I  jHlifl  manager  for  the  Milwaukee 

\  \  k  li  ■  Joiii-nal  and  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


‘Reporter’  on  CBS 
A  Man  of  Emotion 


Mrs.  Smyser  and  her  "collage' 
wit  in  the  newsroom. 


Roor  walking  getting  you  down?  Keep  E  &  P  handy 
for  such  emergencies.  By  the  time  your  "heir"  has 
calmed  down,  you  will  have  added  many  refreshing 
ideas  for  the  new  day. 
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850  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  10022 
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Germany’s  own  aid  program  began  in  1950; 
has  been  constantly  enlarged  since  then 


The  people  of  Germany  saw  the  Marshall  Plan  at  work  in  their  Germany  It  Doing  Its  Shorn  -  AND  MORE 

own  lives.  They  know  what  the  right  kind  of  aid  program  can  do  the  end  of  1963,  the  aid  program  of  Germany  had  dis- 

to  inspire  a  nation  and  restore  its  hope.  And  they  felt  that  they  23  billion  D-marks  (almost  6  billion  dollars  U.S.).  Of 

owed  to  the  less  fortunate  nations  a  moral  obligation  to  provide  ^2.8  billion  D-marks  came  from  public  funds;  10.06  bil- 

help  as  they  themselves  once  had  been  helped.  D-marks  from  private  sources,  as  computed  by  the  Organiza- 

So  it  was  that,  thirteen  years  ago,  they  embarked  on  an  extensive  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD), 

program  of  development  aid.  The  problem  was  in  many  ways  The  larger  part  of  it  went  into  various  forms  of  direct  and  indirect 

more  difficult  than  it  had  been  in  Europe,  because  the  base  of  capital  aid,  technical  assistance,  industrial  development  and  trade 

education  and  training  was  generally  lacking.  In  recent  years  ma-  promotion. 

jor  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  such  training,  both  in  Germany  Gsrinan  Aid  Program  Geo*  Worldwido 

and  in  the  83  foreign  countries  where  the  aid  program  is  now  in  pro^rzm  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  not  con- 

operation.  centrated  on  any  area  of  special  interest  or  traditional  ties.  Avail- 

Many  of  the  17,000  foreign  students  now  studying  in  German  able  funds  are  granted  to  those  nations  and  projects  which  most 

universities  will  return  home  with  new  skills  which  they  will  pass  clearly  deserve  it.  The  developing  nations  learn  that  in  such  an 

on  to  others  —  as  will  the  million  foreign  workers  in  Germany’s  atmosphere,  self-help  and  mutual  aid  are  the  best  assurance  that 

shops  and  factories.  their  freedom  will  be  protected  and  preserved. 

A  Few  of  the  Many  Kinds  of  German  Aid  in  Many  Lands 


was  a  turning  point  in  history.  It 
was  the  pattern  for  a  worldwide 
effort  to  better  the  lot  of  the  large 
part  of  the  human  race  who  are  no 
strangers  to  hunger  and  privation. 
For  today  all  men  are  neighbors  — 
and  what  happens  to  them  is  sure  to 
affect  us,  too. 


A  Message  from  the  German  People  to  the  American  People 


The  Marshall  Plan 


C.  iS.  Smith  of  AP 
Foreign  Service 
In  19208  Dead 


Robert  Morrill  Sand,  79, 
columnist  and  editorial  writer 
for  the  Ridgewood  (N.J.)  News 
and  associated  papers,  Aug.  15. 


Ernest  Gaisford,  former  cir¬ 


culation  manager  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.C.)  Province,  a  found¬ 
er  of  the  Vancouver  News  Her¬ 
ald  and  CM  of  the  Nanaimo 
Free  Press  when  he  retired  in 
1962;  recently. 


Carlsbad,  Calif. 

Cha'  les  Stephenson  Smith,  89, 
chief  ‘f  the  Associated  Press 
foreign  service  in  the  1920s,  died 
in  a  ivtirement  home  here  Aug. 
21.  His  ashes  were  taken  to 
Nampa.  Idaho,  where  his  par¬ 
ents  are  buried. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Albia, 
Iowa,  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Iowa  in  1897.  He 
was  a  leporter  on  the  Omaha 
Bee,  the  Des  Moines  Capital  and 
the  Washington  Post  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Times.  For  a  while  he 
was  managing  editor  of  the 
Saskville  Tennessean. 

During  his  years  with  AP  he 
worked  in  London,  Moscow,  Pe¬ 
king  and  Berlin  and  other  capi¬ 
tals.  He  was  credited  with  being 
among  a  group  of  Americans 
who  j)ersuaded  the  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment  to  break  with  Germany 
in  1917  when  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  I. 

He  spent  $10,000  a  day  in 
cables  for  his  reports  on  the 
Sino-Japanese  war.  He  was 
wounded  in  a  bayonet  encounter 
in  Harbin,  Manchuria. 

(Kent  Cooper,  retired  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  AP,  said  Mr. 
Smith  honored  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  for  30  years  but  rarely 
won  a  byline  because  in  those 
days  the  practice  was  taboo  in 
the  news  service.) 

(“He  never  failed  in  any  as¬ 
signment  no  matter  what  per¬ 
sonal  inconvenience  and  jeop¬ 
ardy  confronted  him,”  Mr. 
Cooper  said.  “He  wrote  with  in¬ 
teresting  historical  background 
for  every  news  event  he  under¬ 
took  to  cover.”) 

After  retiring  from  newspa¬ 
per  work  in  1935,  Mr.  Smith, 
who  never  married,  settled  in 
Florida  and  lectured  before  uni¬ 
versities,  clubs  and  political  in¬ 
stitutes.  For  a  time  he  lived  in 
Guatemala  and  wrote  vivid  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  revolution  there  in 
1954. 


Harrison  B.  Roberts,  61,  for¬ 
mer  Associated  Press  war  re¬ 
porter  and  photographer; 
.started  on  Chicago  newspapers; 
associated  with  military  publica¬ 
tions  in  recent  years;  Aug.  24. 


Ralph  C.  Frederick,  45, 
managing  editor,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  publisher  of  the  Port 
Jervis  (N.  Y.)  Union-Gazette; 
Aug.  24. 


Kendall  Foss,  60,  graduate 
of  Harvard  ’27  who  became  a 
foreign  correspondent  for  Unit¬ 
ed  Press,  the  New  York  Times 
and  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice;  Nieman  Fellow  ’43;  war 
correspondent  and  political  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  New  York  Post; 
founder  of  the  weekly  maga¬ 
zine,  Business  International; 
Aug.  12. 
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A.  W.  Shipton  Dies; 
Former  President 


Noel  S.  Macneish 


Of  Copley  Papers 


Harold  Hadley,  66,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News;  originally  on  the 
Denver  Post  and  reporter  for 
Chicago  and  New  York  news¬ 
papers;  author  of  short  stories; 
Aug.  24. 


J.  Ci'RTis  Lyons,  66,  retired 
executive  editor  of  the  Peters¬ 
burg  (Va.)  Progress-Index;  one¬ 
time  chairman  of  the  Virginia 
Press  Association ;  Aug.  23. 


Mrs.  Arthir  Bystrom,  68, 
the  former  Lucille  Ackerman, 
society  editor  of  the  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette  for  many 
years;  wife  of  AP  veteran 
staffer;  Aug.  20. 


Springfield,  Ill. 

Audus  W.  Shipton,  70,  former 
president  of  the  Copley  Press 
Inc.,  died  at  his  home  here  Aug. 
23.  He  resigned  from  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  publishes  news¬ 
papers  in  Illinois  and  California, 
in  1961  because  of  ill  health. 

Mr.  Shipton,  who  was  born  in 
Elgin,  Ill.,  was  first  hired  by  the 
late  Col.  Ira  C.  Copley  in  1917 
after  graduating  from  Beloit 
College  in  Wisconsin.  He  liegan 
as  an  advertising  salesman  for 
the  Aurora  Beacon  News  and 
rose  to  be  publisher  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Journal,  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Copley  Press  in 
1942  when  Col.  Copley  retired. 

Mr.  Shipton  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Marguerite  Pardee 
Shipton,  and  a  son,  Grover  E. 
Shipton,  a  public  information 
manager  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 


Warren  Smith,  73,  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
News;  publisher  of  Radio  Press 
in  Miami  in  the  1940’s  more  re¬ 
cently  publisher  of  the  State 
Guardsman  Magazine ;  Aug.  21. 


Lee  Hannify,  59,  a  copy- 
reader  with  the  National  Catho¬ 
lic  Welfare  Conference  news 
service  in  Washington;  former 
Omaha  World-Herald  reporter 
and  United  Press  radio  column¬ 
ist;  Aug.  23. 


Harry  H.  Skypeck,  64,  sub¬ 
urban  classified  advertising 
manager,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Aug.  14. 


Lee  O’Brien  Ryan,  60,  editor 
of  Pro  Football  Magazine  in  Los 
Angeles,  previously  a  reporter 
on  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Jour- 
nal  and  Chicago  Tribune;  Aug. 
11. 

4t  ♦ 


OfScripps-Howard 
Staff  Dies  at  64 


Noel  S.  Macneish,  64,  who  re¬ 
tired  July  1  from  the  general 
management  staff  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  died  Aug. 
24  of  a  heart  attack  at  West 
Harwich,  Mass.,  his  .summer 
home. 

A  native  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
neish  came  to  New  York  in  1922 
and  got  a  $25-a-week  job  as  an 
assistant  to  Roy  W.  Howard’s 
secretary.  The  next  year  he  be¬ 
came  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Howard  and  when  Scripps-How- 
ard  liought  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram  in  1927  he  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  in  charge  of 
the  business  office. 

He  was  business  manager  of 
the  combined  W orld-Telegram 
and  in  1950,  after  purchase  of 
the  Sun,  he  was  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  In  1962  he  transferred  to 
the  group’s  headquarters  staff. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
a  son,  a  daughter,  and  three 
grandsons. 


Robert  K.  Brewington,  62, 
editor-publisher  of  the  weekly 
Benton  (Pa.)  Argus  since  1935; 
Aug.  16. 


Roy  Wright,  60,  night  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Kitchener -Waterloo 
(Ont.)  Daily  Record;  Aug.  13. 


A  Genuine  Linotype  Matrix 


Sprague  W.  Drenan,  71, 
drama  critic  for  the  Keene 
(N.  H.)  Evening  Sentinel;  Aug. 


IS  MANUFACTURED  TO  TOLERANCES  OF  .0002" 


IS  THE  PRODUCT  OF  58  MANUFACTURING  OPERATIONS 


MUST  PASS  33  RIGID  INSPECTIONS 


Morris  C.  Leavenger.  60, 
long-time  AP  regional  staffer  in 
Washington  who  retired  in  1960; 
Aug.  18. 


IS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  MILLIONS, 
IN  THOUSANDS  OF  TYPE  FACES 


Emmct  F.  Riordan,  76,  crime 
reporter  for  the  Long  Bench 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram,  writer 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
co-publisher  of  the  Long  Beach 
Argus;  Aug.  22. 


HAS  BEEN  MADE  FOR  OVER  77  YEARS 
BY  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


Mergenthaler  BM&aia 


Pinkley  Sells 
Interests  in 
Calif.  Papers 

Indio,  Calif. 

Virgil  M.  Pinkley,  president 
of  Coachella  Valley  Fhiblishing 
Co.,  has  announced  the  sale  of 
two  papers,  the  Orange  Daily 
News  and  the  Anaheim  Gazette, 
to  Freedom  Newspapers,  and  the 
sale  of  a  majority  interest  in  the 
remaining  four  papers  to  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

Acquisition  of  the  two  Orange 
County  papers  gave  R.  C.  and 
Clarence  Hoiles  a  total  of  six 
papers  in  the  Santa  Ana  area 
and  a  total  of  16  nationally,  the 
others  being  in  California,  Tex¬ 
as,  Ohio,  New  Mexico  and  Colo¬ 
rado. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  publisher 
of  the  South  Bend  ])aper  and 
a\so  the  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Her¬ 
ald-Mail,  was  named  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Coachella 
unit.  Mr.  Pinkley  remains  as 
president,  general  manager  and 
publisher  of  the  Indio  Daily 
News,  the  Brawley  Netvs,  El 
Centro  Post-Press  and  Calexico 
Daily  News,  blanketing  the 
Coachella  Valley  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  Imperial  Valley. 

Philip  H.  Ault,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Coachella  papers,  and 
Warren  G.  Wheeler  Jr.,  Tribune 
general  manager,  were  named 
vicepresidents.  Mr.  Schurz,  long 
a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Pinkley, 
has  been  a  substantial  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  Coachella  opera¬ 
tions  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Pinkley  was  European 
vicepresident  of  United  Press 
when  he  joined  the  Los  Angeles 
Times-Mirror  Co.  in  1948  as 
publisher  of  the  new  Los  An¬ 
geles  Mirror.  He  resigned  in 
1957  and  bought  the  desert  pa¬ 
pers  the  next  year.  He  bought 
the  Orange-Anaheim  papers  in 
1961  —  the  Gazette  dating  back 
to  1870  and  the  News  to  1907. 

The  group  will  continue  to  be 
known  as  Pinkley  California 
Newspapers. 

Freedom  Newspapers  assigned 
Earl  G.  Parsons,  publisher  of 
the  La  Habra  Star  and  Brea 
Progress,  to  serve  as  acting  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Orange  News  and 
Anaheim  Gazette,  and  John 
Power  will  continue  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Orange  is  three  miles 
from  county  seat  Santa  Ana, 
where  the  Hoiles  family  has 
owned  the  morning-evening  Reg¬ 
ister  since  1935,  and  four  miles 
from  Anaheim,  where  Freedom 
Newspapers  owms  the  Evening 
Bulletin  in  the  county’s  largest 
city. 

Newspaper  broker  Vernon 
Paine  of  Upland,  Calif.,  negoti- 
58 


ated  the  Orange-Anaheim  sales. 

Mr.  Schurz  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1925  after  ex¬ 
perience  with  Price,  Waterhouse 
and  Co.,  public  accountants.  His 
daughter,  Mary,  was  women’s 
editor  of  the  Indio  paper  before 
joining  the  Copley  organization. 

• 

Post  Buys  Another 
Milwaukee  Weekly 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Post  Corp.,  has  added 
another  Milwaukee  area  news¬ 
paper  to  its  group  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Milwaukee  Times, 
V.  I.  Minahan,  corporation  pres¬ 
ident,  has  announced. 

The  Times  is  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  distributed  on  the  city’s 
south  side.  The  purchase  in¬ 
cluded  only  the  newspaper’s 
name  and  circulation  list.  The 
Times,  which  has  a  circulation 
of  35,000,  will  be  renamed  the 
South  Times  Star. 

The  Post  Corp.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  .Appelton  Post-Cres¬ 
cent,  also  publishes  the  West 
Allis  Star  and  the  North  Star 
in  the  Milwaukee  area. 

*  *  « 

Morro  Bay,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Vera  Bolls  and  Omar  K. 
Ramsey,  editors  and  publishers 
of  the  Coast  Beacon,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  sold  the  publication 
to  George  and  Vivianni  Choma, 
formerly  of  Steamboat  Springs, 
Colo.,  where  Mr.  Choma  was 
foreman  of  the  composing  room 
on  the  Steamboat  Pilot  for  eight 
years.  The  Beacon  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1958  and  has  been  held 
by  Mrs.  Bolls  and  Ramsey  since 
1960. 

*  «  * 

Petersburg,  Ind. 

Harold  and  Charles  Green,  co¬ 
publishers  of  the  Loogootee 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  have  purchased 
the  Petersburg  Times,  96-year- 
old  weekly  and  the  largest 
weekly  in  Pike  County.  Sellers 
were  Joseph  and  Harold  Hargis. 
Charles  Green  is  now  editor  of 
the  Times. 

>i>  *  * 

Norris  Alfred,  who  published 
the  Polk  (Neb.)  Progress  for 
nine  years,  has  sold  it  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dick  Howe  of  Osceola, 
Neb.  The  Howes  published  the 
Osceola  Record,  Silver  Creek 
(Neb.)  Sand,  and  Clark  (Neb.) 
Stin,  all  weeklies. 

• 

A  Free  Number 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

The  Manchester  Free  Press,  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  its  fourth 
year  of  publication,  has  begun 
distribution  by  mail  free  to  36,- 
000  homes  within  10  miles  of 
downtown  Manchester.  Each 
copy  carri3s  a  number  for 
prizes. 


3  Maryland 
Weeklies  Go 
For  $358,050 

Easton,  Md. 

The  Easton  (Md.)  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  three 
weekly  newspapers  on  the  East¬ 
ern  Shore,  has  l)een  purchased 
by  E.  Ralph  Hostetter,  publisher 
of  the  Elkton  (Md.)  Cecil  Whig, 
and  John  W.  Sauce,  Jr.,  an  at¬ 
torney  and  president-publisher 
of  the  Centreville  (Md.)  Queen 
.Anne’s  Record  Observer. 

The  largest  newspaper  in¬ 
volved  is  the  Easton  Star-Demo¬ 
crat,  8,000-circulation  county 
seat  weekly  for  Talbot  County. 
The  Denton  County  Record, 
4,000-circulation  county  seat 
weekly  for  Caroline  County,  and 
the  Herlock  North  Dorchester 
News  are  also  included  in  the 
change  of  ownership. 

Sale  price,  which  vras  based 
on  the  purchase  of  stock,  was 
$358,050,  according  to  the  new 
owners. 

Mr.  Hostetter  is  president  of 
Easton  Publishing  Company. 
Mr.  Sauce  is  publisher.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  three  weeklies  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  Easton  plant  on  a 
two-unit  Goss  Suburban  offset 
press,  five  other  newspapers  and 
shoppers  are  being  printed. 

The  Easton  Star-Democrat 
was  founded  in  1799.  Norman 
Harrington,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Easton  Publishing 
Company  and  editor  of  the  Star- 
Democrat  since  1947,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  with  station 
WBOC,  Salisbury,  Md.,  an  affili¬ 
ate  of  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers. 

Dan  Tabler,  editor  of  the 
Centreville  (Md.)  Record  Ob- 
servor,  will  take  over  as  tem¬ 
porary  editor  here. 

R.  Gandhi  Will  Start 
His  Own  Newspaper 

London 

Mohandas  K.  Gandhi’s  grand¬ 
son,  Rajmohan  Gandhi,  told 
friends  here  this  week  he  plans 
to  start  an  independent  weekly 
new’spaper,  Himmat  (Courage), 
in  India. 

The  29-year-old  leader  of  the 
Morale  Re-Armament  Movement 
in  India  also  is  bent  on  a  politi¬ 
cal  career  rather  than  one  in 
journalism  as  editor  of  the  Hin¬ 
dustan  Times  w'hich  his  father, 
the  late  Devadas  Gandhi,  pub¬ 
lished. 

Rajmohan  Gandhi,  who  earned 
a  degree  in  economics  at  Delhi 
University,  worked  on  the  Scots¬ 
man  in  Edinburgh  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  taking  over  his  father’s 
paper. 
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TRIO  —  Three  men  wi.o  have 
interests  in  three  East  lennes- 
see  daily  newspapers  nov  share 
ownership  of  the  weekly  (1700- 
circ.)  Etowah  Enterpri>~‘^  Pur¬ 
chasing  the  paper  from  R.  Frank 
McKinney  were:  John  M.  Jones, 
editor  of  the  GreenvilU  Sun; 
Don  McKay,  publisher  )f  the 
Oak  Ridger;  and  Robi-rt  D, 
Sykes,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Post-Athenian.  The  Enterprise 
is  now  being  printed  on  the 
Post-Athenian  presses.  Previ¬ 
ously  it  was  restricted  to  four 
pages.  Mr.  McKinney  continues 
as  editor-publisher. 

New  Schedule 
Of  Seminars 

The  American  Press  Institute 
of  Columbia  University  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  schedule  of  12  two- 
week  seminars  during  1964-65 
for  experienced  newspapermen 
and  women. 

The  seminars  are: 

Women’s  Editors,  Oct.  19-30. 

New  Methods  of  Newspaper 
Production,  Nov.  9-20. 

City  Editors,  Dec.  7-18. 

Circulation  Managers,  Jan.  11- 
22,  1965. 

Newspaper  Public  Relations 
and  Promotion,  Jan.  25-Feb.  5. 

Advertising  Executives  (under 
75,000  circulation),  Feb.  22- 
March  5. 

Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors  (over  50,000  circula¬ 
tion),  March  8-19. 

Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy 
Desk  Chiefs,  March  29-April  9. 

Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers,  April  26-May  7. 

Editorial  Page  Editors  and 
Writers,  May  10-21. 

Management  and  Costs  (under 
75,000  circulation),  June  7-18. 

Chief  News  Executives  (under 
50,000  circulation),  June  21- 
July  2. 

Seminars  are  open  to  men  and 
women  on  daily  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  (Canada. 
An  applicant  must  have  at  least 
five  years’  experience  and  be 
nominated  by  a  principal  execu¬ 
tive  of  his  newspaper.  Seminars 
are  limited  to  28  members. 

Since  the  API  was  founded  in 
1946,  it  has  conducted  150  semi¬ 
nars  covering  all  phases  of 
newspaper  operation  for  3,851 
newspapermen  and  women.  They 
represented  701  newspapers  in 
50  states,  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  and  nine  provinces  of 
Canada. 

Additional  information  and 
nomination  forms  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Director  of  the 
American  Press  Institute,  201 
Journalism  Building,  ColumbU 
University,  New  York,  N.  L 
10027. 
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GET  SOME  ACTION!  the  picture  editor  said  as  he  assigned  John 
Polis  to  cover  the  National  High  School  Championship  Rodeo  for  the 
Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Evening  Tribune.  These  are  some  ot  the  shots  John 
brought  back — just  what  the  editor  ordered. 


Stern  Is  Producing 
^Suspense*  Movie. 

Jackson,  N.  H. 
David  (Tommy)  Stern  of 
Princeton,  N,  J.,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  has  been 
makinfr  his  debut  as  a  movie  pro¬ 
ducer  in  this  area.  A  full  length 
Carbondale,  Ill.  “su.spense”  film  is  being  made 
Photograi)hy  should  not  be  with  three  professional  leads  and 
regarded  merely  as  a  necessary  the  rest  of  the  cast  composed  of 
job  skill  that  can  l)e  learned  in  U.S.  Fores?t  Service  personnel, 
a  course  or  two,  according  to  a  con.servation  officers  from  New 
Southern  Illinois  University  Hampshire  Fish  and  Game  De¬ 
teacher  of  photography.  partment.  State  Police  and  some 

Becoming  effective  in  photog-  area  residents, 
raphy,  C.  W.  Horrell  says,  re-  The  picture,  which  is  expected 
quires  much  more  than  learning  to  have  its  first  showing  in 
to  use  the  camera  as  a  tool.  Washington  later  this  year,  re- 

“The  study  of  pictures  is  in-  volves  around  a  nuclear  physi- 
volved  and  is  time-consuming,”  cist  hidden  by  the  FBI  in  the 
Prof.  Horrell  writes  in  Infinity,  White  Mountain  National  For- 
publication  of  the  American  est  to  escape  enemy  agents 
Society  of  Magazine  Photogra-  planning  to  kill  him.  There  he 
phers.  “The  study  includes  pic-  meets  a  lost  young  woman  who 
ture  editing,  which  means  com-  fled  into  the  woods  after  a 
bining  words,  pictures,  and  lay-  quarrel  with  her  lover, 
out.  I  believe  one  has  to  learn  to  Mr.  Stern,  son  of  David  Stern, 
evaluate  the  pictures  he  takes  former  publisher  of  the  Phila- 
and  selects  for  his  editor  on  the  delphia  Record  and  New  York 
basis  of  what  the  visual  image  Post,  is  himself  a  former  pub- 
will  communicate  to  a  mass  lisher  of  the  New  Or/can.s  (La.) 
audience,  comprised  of  both  Item  who  gave  up  newspaper 
readers  and  ‘lookers’.”  work  several  years  ago  to  write 

The  22-page  article,  titled  television  and  movie  scripts. 
“Photography  Instruction  in  While  in  the  Army  during 
Higher  Education,”  is  the  result  World  War  II,  he  wrote  a  series 
of  a  two-year  survey  started  in  of  .satires  on  military  life,  cre- 
1962  by  Prof.  Horrell  in  cooper-  ating  a  “talking  mule”  which 
ation  with  the  American  Society  became  the  basis  for  the  screen 
of  Magazine  Photographers.  He  comedy,  “Francis,  the  Talking 
learned  that  nearly  14,000  stu-  Mule.” 
dents  in  268  colleges  and  uni-  • 


Photography 
Seen  As  More 
I'han  a  Skill 


His  grimace  helped  cowboy  Tom  Angell  of  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  to  stay 
on  the  animal  and  score  50  points. 


versities  received  some  kind  of 
instruction  in  photography 
during  1962-63. 

“Surprisingly,  though,”  he 
reports,  “only  143  photography 
students  were  graduated  in  a 
year  from  25  schools  offering 
bachelor’s  or  advanced  degrees 
in  photography.” 

Colleges  surveyed  offered  from 
one  course  to  programs  leading 
to  the  doctor  of  philosophy  de¬ 
gree.  Of  36  colleges  offering  a 
major  in  photography,  11  had 
two-year  associate  degree  pro¬ 
grams. 


On  Trip  in  Jungle 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Ellis  L.  Spackman,  editorial 
columnist  for  the  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  Sun-Telegram,  has  joined 
an  exploring  party  in  the  state 
of  Chiapas,  Mexico,  for  a  raft 
trip  of  350  miles  on  the  Rio 
Grijalva,  a  trackless  jungle 
hiding  the  ruins  of  Mayan  towns 
and  temples. 
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Salesman  to  Teach 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

James  R.  Redmond  has  been 
named  a  part-time  lecturer  in 
journalism  at  West  Virginia 
University.  He  graduated  from 
high  school  in  New  York  City 
in  1943  and  received  a  B.S.  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism  in  1949,  with 
a  minor  in  business  administra¬ 
tion.  He  has  worked  for  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  and  Co.  as  sales 
promotion  manager.  From  1955 
to  1962  he  was  sales  manager  of 
radio  station  WAJR  here. 

• 

Twice  Each  Week 

The  Detroit  Shopping  News, 
published  twice  a  week  since 
1937,  has  increased  its  circula¬ 
tion  from  583,000  to  630,000 
during  the  suspension  of  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Detroit  dailies  due 
to  a  labor  dispute.  The  Shopping 
News  is  owned  and  published  by 
local  retail  merchants.  (E&P, 
Aug.  15). 
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200  SLMMER  OPENINGS 


Only  16  J-Teachers 
Took  Newspaper  Jobs 


THE  HOTTEST  FIGHT  in  the  world,  as  far  as  Canadians  are  concerned, 
is  the  one  in  Parliament  to  determine  the  design  of  a  national  flag. 
Depicted  in  Duncan  Macpherson's  cartoon  in  the  Toronto  Star  are 
the  three  principal  antagonists:  former  Prime  K^inister  Leslie  Frost  who 
suggests  red,  white  and  blue  for  the  founding  nations  (France  and 
England)  and  a  single  green  maple  leaf  for  a  united  country;  Opposition 
Leader  John  Diefenbaker  who  would  add  a  fleur  de  lis  to  the  Red 
Ensign;  and  Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson  who  is  accused  of  "ap¬ 
peasement  to  Quebec"  with  his  three  maple  leaf  design.  The  debate 
is  running  on  and  on. 


.41TSTIN,  Texas 

Journalism  teachers  let  sum¬ 
mertime  jobs  on  newspapers  go 
begging  this  year. 

Approximately  200  “excellent 
news  positions”  were  av'ailable, 
but  only  16  educators  went 
to  work  in  them  around  the 
country.  Nine  others  took  jobs 
with  trade  periodicals,  in  a  radio 
station,  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  staffs,  in  public  relations 
and  in  an  advertising  agency. 

These  findings  on  Summer 
Faculty  Fellow'ships  were  re¬ 
ported  this  week  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators  in  annual  con¬ 
vention  here. 

The  committee,  headed  by 
Alvin  E.  Austin  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Dakota,  concluded 
its  report  with  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  fellowships  on  other 
communications  media,  as  well 
as  on  newspapers,  should  be 
given  more  attention. 

'Heartening  Response' 

Early  in  1964,  the  Committee 
on  Summer  Faculty  Fellowships 
distributed  two  questionnaires: 

1.  A  survey  of  all  1,700-plus 
daily  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  inquiring  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  employment  for  Jour¬ 
nalism  educators  on  their  news 
staffs  this  summer; 

2.  A  query  to  approximately 
150  schools  and  departments  of 
Journalism  in  the  United  States, 
seeking  the  names  of  J-educa- 
tors  desiring  summer  positions 
on  newspaper  news  staffs. 

“The  response  from  new’s- 
papers  interested  in  this  project 
was  heartening,  and,  as  a  result, 
approximately  200  excellent 
news  positions  were  made  avail¬ 
able  for  Journalism  teachers,” 
the  committee  said. 

“However,  only  about  25  Jour¬ 
nalism  teachers  indicated  that 
they  were  interested  in  working 
on  newspapers  during  their  va¬ 
cation  periods.” 

The  list  of  available  educators 
was  distributed  to  the  new's- 
papers  that  indicated  they  had 
positions  available.  The  list  of 
available  positions  was  sent  to 
all  schools  and  departments  of 
journalism. 

Many  newspaper  managing 
editors  wrote  letters  lauding  the 
project  and  many  who  had  no 
positions  vacant  this  year  de¬ 
clared  that  they  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  participating  in  future 
years. 
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Most  Journalism  schools  like¬ 
wise  were  interested  in  the 
project — which  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  practical  experience 
to  the  educators. 

“A  great  many  of  the 
teachers,  however,  were  kept 
busy  this  .summer  at  teaching 
and  other  academic  pursuits,” 
the  Committee  report  noted. 

In  a  followup  survey,  schools 
and  departments  of  Journalism 
again  were  queried  as  to  w'hether 
members  of  their  .staffs  had 
accepted  summer  positions. 
Twenty-two  schools  reported 
that  one  or  more  members  of 
the  faculties  were  w’orking  at 
new.spaper  or  other  communica¬ 
tions  positions  this  summer. 
Some  of  the  positions  were  ob¬ 
tained  with  the  aid  of  the  Com- 
mitte’s  survey.  Some  were  ob¬ 
tained  independently  by  the  edu¬ 
cators. 

Forty-six  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  replied  that  none  of  their 
faculty  members  were  able  to 
accept  positions  this  summer.” 

The  Committee  listed  the 
following  journalism  educators 
working  on  newspapers  and 
other  communications  media, 
summer  of  1964: 

On  newspapers  (mainly  as  copy 
editors  or  in  desk  w'ork) : 

Warren  J.  Brier,  Montana 
State  University,  Associated 
Press  Bureau  at  Helena,  Mont. 

Philip  J.  Hess,  Montana  State 
University,  Missoulan,  Missoula, 
Mont. 

Robert  E.  Larce,  Arizona 
State  University,  Daily  Record, 
Wooster,  Ohio. 

Willard  E.  Lally,  Rider  Col¬ 
lege,  N.  J.,  Asbury  Park  Press, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Roy  Busy,  North  Texas 
State  University,  Record-Chron¬ 
icle,  Denton,  Texas. 

Erling  Erlandson,  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley  State  College, 
Times,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

DeWayne  Johnson,  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley  State  College, 
Times,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Harry  H.  Griggs,  University 
of  Florida,  Courier-Journal, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Arthur  R.  Pasture  Jr.,  Du- 
quesene  University,  Press,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Robert  W.  Chambers,  Texas 
Woman’s  University,  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Leonard  E.  Andera,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  South  Dakota,  Journal, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Robert  J.  Cranford,  Univer¬ 


sity  of  Nebraska,  Journal,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb. 

H.  R.  Jelliffe,  Michigan  State 
University,  Free  Press,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Alvin  E.  Austin,  University 
of  North  Dakota,  Star,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

Harrell  E.  Lee,  University  of 
Texas,  Star-Telegram,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 

E.  G.  Blinn,  South  Dakota 
State  University,  Journal,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

In  new’spaper  advertising: 

Dean  Rea,  Montana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  with  Post-News  and 
Courier,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Robert  L.  Bryson,  University 
of  Oklahoma,  with  Transcript, 
Norman,  Okla. 

In  business  and  trade  pub¬ 
lications  production: 

Dr.  Milton  Hollstein,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utah,  with  Vance  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  (Chicago,  Ill. 

In  radio  news: 

Darrel  Cunningham,  Arkansas 
State  College,  wdth  KDRS,  Para- 
gould.  Ark. 

In  advertising  agency  work: 

James  E.  Dykes,  University  of 
Kansas,  with  Bruce  Brewer  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


In  public  relations: 

Jack  Backer,  Kansas  State 
University,  with  Kansas  State 
U  Press,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

Arthur  Dorazio,  Wayne  State 
University,  with  Wayne  State 
Public  Relations,  Detroit,  Mich. 

In  addition,  an  unnamed  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity  Journalism  faculty  was 
reported  doing  opinion  polling 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

A  part-time  lecturer  on  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  Jour¬ 
nalism  faculty  is  a  full-time 
news  editor  on  the  statf  of  the 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal. 

• 

John  M.  Lavine 
Wisconsin  Pnblisher 

Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

John  M.  Lavine  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  Chip¬ 
pewa  Falls  Herald-Telegram 
and  the  Portage  Daily  Register, 
it  was  announced  by  Mrs.  Max 
H.  Lavine,  president  of  the 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Lavine,  son  of  the  late 
Max  H.  Lavine,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  publications,  has 
worked  in  all  departments  of 
the  papers.  Shortly  before  his 
father’s  death  last  June  9  he 
was  his  assistant. 
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j’lly  Linage 
(»ain  Geared 
In  Auto  Ads 


Paced  by  automotive  (up 
lO.S'i),  classified  (up  5.1%) 
and  retail  (up  7.8%),  total  ad¬ 
vertising  linapre  in  the  news¬ 
papers  measured  by  Media 
Records  for  52  Cities  registered 
a  gain  of  6.6%  for  July,  over 
the  linage  in  July,  1963.  There 
were  four  Sundays  in  both 
montlns. 

All  categories  of  advertising 
were  ahead  for  July,  1964.  Gen¬ 
eral  was  up  2.2%  and  depart¬ 
ment  .store  was  up  4.6%.  For 
the  year  to  date  (seven  months) 


total  linage  was 
than  in  1963. 

5.7% 

better 

AKRON.  OHIO 

1764 

1763 

Beacon  Journal-e  . 

IBsacon  Journal-S  _ 

2,301,464 

743,707 

2,167,576 

677,537 

Grand  Total  . 

3,045,173 

2,847,133 

ALBANY. 

N.  Y. 

*Knick«rbocker-News*e. 

Times  Union>m  . 

§Times  Union-S  . 

1,032,720 

1,057,523 

476,707 

1,037,870 

788,888 

462,715 

Grand  Total  . 

2,567,350 

2,471,473 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Journal-m  . 

|Journal-S  . 

fribune-e  . 

1,803,508 

424.048 

1,783,305 

1,652,165 

421,528 

1,675,146 

Grand  Total  . 

4,010,861 

3,748,837 

ATLANTA, 

,  GA. 

Constitution-m  . 

Journal-e  . 

Journal  A  Constitution's 

1,887,477 

2,231,356 

1,015,250 

638,727 

225,412 

1,650,738 

2,074,757 

784,744 

Times-S  . 

Grand  Total  . 

5,778,224 

4,530,437 

NOTE:  (*)  TIMES  first  publication  June 
12. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


Press-m  . 

778,542 

827,077 

*Press-S  . 

147,721 

153,237 

Grand  Total  . 

1,128,263 

782,316 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

§News-American-S  _ 

407,734 

402,661 

NtwS'American-e  . 

1,374,322 

1,275,651 

Sun-m  . 

1,306,657 

1,270,181 

Sun-e  . 

2,063,377 

1,764,572 

tSun-S  . 

1,166,686 

1,147,630 

Grand  Total  . 

6,338,778 

5,702,675 

BANGOR. 

ME. 

News-m  . 

828,170 

741,345 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press- e  . 

1,375,008 

1,367,105 

iPress-S  . 

256,362 

271,406 

$un*Bulletin>m  . 

420,648 

440,030 

Grand  Total  . 

2,052,018 

2,080,541 

IMPORTANT 

NOTICE 

The  linage  tabulations  shown  hare  have 
bean  compiled  by  Madia  Records.  Inc.  for 
eiclusive  publication  by  Editor  A  Publisher. 
They  may  not  be  printed  or  published  in 
any  form  without  explicit  permission  from 
Madia  Records.  Inc. 

focept  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records,  July  1764  Linages: 
’Includes  12,067  lines  FAMILY  WEEKL>r 
tincludas  14,476  lines  THIS  WEEK 
§lncludes  10.421  lines  PARADE 
^Includes  43,813  lines  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE 

Note;  American  Weakly  discontinued 
publishing  after  the  September  I,  1763 
issue. 
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Newspaper  LinaR&— 52  Citiea 

(Ciimpiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  Measurements) 


1964 

1963 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1963 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

July  . 

.  226,464,000 

212,507,000 

106.6 

106.3 

June  . 

.  246,978,000 

243,059,000 

101.6 

103.4 

Year  to  date  . . 

.1,683,448,000 

1,592,039,000 

105.7 

105.3 

Display 

July  . 

.  159,670,000 

148,884,000 

107.2 

106.1 

June  . 

.  178,590,000 

175,562,000 

101.7 

102.0 

Year  to  date  . . 

.1,217,768,000 

1,155,691,000 

105.4 

104.0 

Classified 

July  . 

.  66,884,000 

63,623,000 

105.1 

106.9 

June  . 

.  68,388,000 

67,497,000 

101.3 

107.1 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  465,680,000 

436,348,000 

106.7 

109.2 

Retail 

July  . 

.  121,385,000 

112,623,000 

107.8 

109.1 

June  . 

.  131,349,000 

131,049,000 

100.2 

102.4 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  914,896,000 

869,457,000 

105.2 

106.3 

Department  Store 

July  . 

.  39,596,000 

37,843,000 

104.6 

105.3 

June  . 

43,721,000 

45,295,000 

96.5 

102.8 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  315,887,000 

300,426,000 

105.1 

105.5 

General 

July  . 

.  19,604,000 

19,188,000 

102.2 

90.5 

June  . 

.  25,875,000 

25,633,000 

101.3 

89.8 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  167,820,000 

162,227,000 

103.4 

90.3 

.4utomotive 

July  . 

12,831,000 

11,578,000 

110.8 

106.0 

June  . 

.  16,214,000 

14,123,000 

114.8 

107.1 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  97,337,000 

88,963,000 

109.4 

105.5 

Financial 

July  . 

5,750,000 

5,495,000 

104.6 

109.3 

June  . 

5,152,000 

4,857,000 

106.1 

106.2 

Year  to  date  . . 

..  37,715,000 

35,044,000 

107.6 

108.5 

1964 

1963 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-Hsrald-m  . 

Nsws-s  . 

N#ws-S  . 

983.383 

1,628.099 

654,397 

930.315 

1,629,507 

676,975 

Grand  Total  . 

3,265,879 

3,236,797 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included: 
(32,804).  1.829.507  (27,629). 

1,628,099 

BOSTON. 

MASS. 

Record  American-d  ... 

Advertiser-S  . 

Globe-e  . 

Globe-m  . 

^Globe-S  . 

642,856 

209,751 

1,301,218 

1,233,565 

903,303 

930,301 

651,398 

1,112,138 

676,096 

232,276 

1,213,614 

1,154,725 

892.980 

958,738 

686,293 

1,096,929 

tHerald-S  . 

Traveler-e  . 

Grand  Total  . 

6,984,530 

6,911,651 

BUFFALO, 

N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  . 

fCourier  Express-S  . . . . 
(Evening  News-e  . 

944,709 
.  662,529 

,  2,097,247 

1,091,083 

634,429 

1,954,079 

Grand  Total  . 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 
(14.784). 

,  3.704.485 
included: 

3,679,591 

1.091,083 

CAMDEN. 

N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  . . 

.  1,612,749 

1,416,529 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

.  983,498 

.  925,386 

.  331,259 

876,134 

848,968 

312,994 

§Gaiatta-Mail-S  . 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,240,143 

2,038,096 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

News-e  . 

Observ«r>m  . 

)Observer-S  . 

.  1,209,323 
.  1,734,154 
.  510,779 

1,127,340 

1,719,394 

479,422 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,454,256 

3,326,156 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  2,773,570  2,667,217 

(or  August  29,  1964 
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Tribune-S  1,211,577  1,250,147 

fDaily  News-e . 1,786,231  1,587,071 

American-e  774,417  705,871 

American-S  .  474,304  477,356 

Sun-Times-m  .  1,764,477  1,486,872 

ISun-Times-S  .  627,717  610,775 


Grand  Total  .  7,632,475  8,807,533 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Tribune-m 
2,773,570  (424,272);  2,667,217  (  357,761).  S— 
1,211,577  (228,366);  1,250,147  (275,707).  Sun- 
Times-S  627,717  (110,543);  610,775  (124,036). 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Enquirer-m  . 

fEnquirur-S  . 

Post  &  Times-Star-e  . . . 

1,826,057 

1,047,542 

2,106,765 

1,859,485 

1,063,698 

1,868,655 

Grand  Total  . 

4,982,364 

4,791,838 

CLEVELAND, 

,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  . 

(Plain  Dealer-S . 

Press-e  . 

2,470.201 

1,283,842 

2,552,448 

2,251,825 

1,110,178 

2,455,948 

Grand  Total  . 

6,306,491 

5,817,951 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included: 
(195,400);  2,455,948  (138,073). 

2,552,448 

COLUMBUS, 

OHIO 

Dispatch-e  . 

Dispatch-S  . 

Citizen-Journal-m  . 

2,575,076 

1,103,096 

1,015,428 

41,236 

4,734,836 

2,256,116 

1,038,826 

916,510 

56,679 

4,268,131 

Grand  Total  . 

NOTE:  (•)  On  Strike:  Star  July  4. 


DALLAS.  TEX. 

News-m  .  2,286,363  2,178,660 

(News-S  .  587,766  618,773 

Times  Harald-e  .  2,547,747  2,407,148 

ITimas  Harald-S  .  676,375  615,784 


Grand  Total  .  6,102,451  5,822,765 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  2,547,747 
(71,450):  2,407,148  (63,638). 
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DAYTON, 

OHIO 

Joumal-Herald-m  .... 

News-e  . 

§News-S  . 

.  1,987,154 
.  2,098,132 
484,977 

1,667,280 

1,872,416 

536,021 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,570,263 

4,075,717 

DENVER, 

COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ... 
§Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ... 

Post-e  . 

Post-S  . 

.  2,172,569 
.  385,721 

.  2,752,181 
.  812,774 

1,930,463 

387,984 

2,374,713 

822,236 

Grand  Total  . 

.  6,123,245 

5,515,396 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included: 
(318,997);  2,374,713  (  215,845). 

2,752,181 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  . 

.  538,609 

966,756 

545,357 

968,370 

(Register-S  . 

347,972 

343,785 

Grand  Total  . 

1,853,337 

1,857,512 

DETROIT, 

MICH. 

Free  Press-m  . 

§Free  Press-S  . 

News-e  . 

tNuwswS  . 

589,954 
175,988 
.  1,075,365 
.  465,389 

1,336,476 

347,898 

2,352,210 

912,201 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,306,696 

4,948.785 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Free 
Press-m  587,754  (  33,238);  1,336,476  (117,810). 
S— 175,788;  347,878  (  23,562).  Naws-e  1,075,- 
365  (73,068);  2,352,210  (  237.416).  S— 2,352,- 
210  (237.416);  465,387  (20,553). 

(•)  On  Strike:  All  Newspapers  July  14-31, 
Inc. 


ELMIRA. 

N.  Y. 

Star  Gai.  &  Adv.-d 
*Telagram-S  . 

850.981 

191,732 

761,600 

208.458 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,042  713 

970,058 

EL  PASO 

,  TEX. 

Times-m  . 

§Times-S  . 

Herald-Post-e  . 

.  1,397,688 
.  283,197 

1,330,720 

1,104,997 

285,859 

I.089.I5I 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,011,605 

2,480,007 

ERIE. 

PA. 

Times-e  . 

$Times-Naws-S 

.  1,166.601 
319,305 

1,212,918 

348,221 

Grand  Total 

1,485,906 

1,561,139 

NOTE:  The  News,  Morning,  and  the 
Timas,  Evening,  are  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination.  The  linage  of  one  edition,  the 
Timas,  Evening  is  shown. 

EUGENE. 

,  ORE. 

Register  Guard-e 
'Register  Guard-S 

1,404.853 

323,013 

1,247,775 

292,971 

Grand  Total  . 

1,727,866 

1,540.746 

EVERETT. 

WASH. 

Harald-e  . 

.  1,081,540 

1,024,797 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  . 

.  850,182 

811,331 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

Naws-e  . 

.  2,039,969 
.  662,758 

1,809,379 

605,654 

News-Sat  . 

.  300,985 

255,318 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,003,712 

2,670,351 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  . . . 
IJournal  Gazette-S  . . . 
News  Santinal-e  . 

.  1,291,522 
..  413,777 

..  1,697,385 

1,249,629 

433,504 

1,767,305 

Grand  Total  . 

..  3,402,684 

3,450,438 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Talegram-m  _ 

Star-Talegram-e  . 

§Star'T«legra«i-S  _ 

.  1,010,863 
.  1,871,940 
.  630,364 

.  520,907 

945,153 

1,825,457 

578,335 

403,472 

Pres$-S  . 

175,359 

137.525 

Grand  Total  . 

..  4,209,433 

3,889,942 

NOTE:  Press  Evening  published 
weak  only. 

5  days  a 

FRESNO. 

CALIF. 

Baa-e  . 

§Bae-S  . 

..  1,452.931 
. .  538,529 

1,523.730 

479,029 

Grand  Total  . 

..  1,991,460 

2,002,759 

GARY, 

IND. 

Po$t-Tribune-e  . 

•Post-Tribune-S  . 

..  I.54I.69I 
. .  424,470 

1,514,357 

353,336 

Grand  Total 

1,966,161 

1,867,693 
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GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (Soe  Note)  730.774  6V3.II7 

NOTE:  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times  Evening.  Linage  of 
one  edition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only  is 
given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2.045.814  1.985.720 

fPress-S  _  420.044  384.499 

Grand  Total  2.485.878  2.372.419 

HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

Record-e  1,754.720  1,738.773 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  1,754,720 
(40,955);  1,738.773  (103,988). 

HAMMOND,  IND 

Hmes-e  1,359.849  1,300,725 

Times-S  392.877  340.415 

Grand  Total  .  1,752,724  1,441,140 

NOTE:  Times  Evening  published  five  days 
a  week  only. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  1,374,415  1,205.952 

§Patriot  News-S  350,855  342,743 

Grand  Total  1,725,270  1,548,715 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  1,045.100  1,013.231 

ICourant-S  527,914  547,178 

tTimas-e  1,742,545  1,754,175 

Grand  Total  .  3,355,541  3.334,584 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Journal-a  192,307  205,443 

HONOLULU.  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  1,424,048 

Star-Bulletin-e  .  1,985,344  . 

tStar-Bulletin  & 

Advertiser-S  .  431,255  . 

Grand  Total  .  4,042,487  . 

HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicle-e  .  3,237,910  2,740,717 

|Chronicle-S  .  951,182  991,745 

Post-m  .  2,454,758  2,188,997 

tPost-S  .  441,434  454,302 

•Press-e  .  421,727 

Grand  Total  .  7,305,284  7,219,508 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Chroni¬ 
cle-e  3,237,910  (  392,087):  2,740,717  (109,240). 
S— 951,182  (17,729):  991,745  (27,444).  Post-m 
2,454,758  (139,530);  2,188,997  (42,453). 

*  Press  Evening  last  publication  data 
March  20,  1944. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e  .  1,478,075  1,588,700 

Star-m  .  1,478,741  1,574,855 

tStar-S  .  795,489  799,841 

Times-e  .  749,438  777,511 

STimes-S  .  144,854  174,203 

Grand  Total  .  5,084,417  4,917,110 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m  .  1,055,819  949,189 

ICIarion  Ledger  A  Naws-S  248,873  300,940 

Daily  Naws-a  .  1,037,384  944,308 

Grand  Total  .  2,342,074  2,214,437 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Timas-Union-m  .  2,282,082  2,071,548 

tTimes-Union-S  .  531,404  558,330 

Joumal-a  .  1,184,338  1,050,332 

Grand  Total  .  3,998,024  3,480,210 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Joumal-e .  1,013,141  944,835 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included;  1,013,141 
(49,981);  944,835  (27,104). 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  1,811,148  1,737,402 

Star-e  .  1,405,147  1,504,059 

tStar-S  .  471,948  498,545 

Grand  Total  .  4,068,283  3,940,004 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Joumal-m  .  782,542  404,040 

News-SentInel-a  .  1,153,918  997,244 

iNaws-Sontinel-S  .  331,317  281,401 

Grand  Total  .  2,247,797  1,882,705 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eagla-Tribune-d  935,559  804,591 

62 


1944  1943 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiette-m  1,182.337  1,003,077 

§Arkansas  Gaiette-S  352,058  321,909 

Grand  Total  1,534,395  1,324,984 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 
Independent-m  2,178,107  1,913,541 

llndependent  Press- 

Telegram-S  429,404  545,224 

Press-Telegram-e  2,203,584  1,998,707 

Grand  Total  .  5,011,095  4,477,472 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included;  Inde¬ 
pendent  2,178,107  (145,748);  1,913,541. 

Press-Telegram  2,203,584  (145,748);  1,998,- 

707  (177,148). 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-e  1,984.335  1,942,294 

Newsday  Nassau  e  2,192,344  2,103,527 

Grand  Total..  4,178,479  4,045,821 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Times-m  4,420,021  3,947,409 

Times-S  2,705,555  2,517,325 

Herald  Examiner-e  1,992,574  1,832,411 

Herald  Esamlner-S  403,787  574,498 

Grand  Total  9,921,937  8,892,043 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv  included:  Times 

4,420,021  (841.443):  3,947,409  (448,457).  S— 
2,705,555  (959,080);  2,517,325  (745,970). 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m  .  1,492,973  1,394,998 

Courier  Journal-S  .  484,234  435,433 

Times-e  .  1,789,513  1,584,549 

Grand  Total  3,948,720  3,417,180 

LOWELL.  MASS 

Sun-e  720,074  457,801 

•Sun-S  .  144,494  147,241 

Grand  Total  .  884,772  805,042 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e  .  490,423  418,254 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  789.548  740,924 

•News-S  .  144,105  153,927 

Grand  Total  .  953,453  894.853 

NOTE:  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  the  following  Mon¬ 
day  Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  1,748,252  1,473,574 
(Commercial  Appeal-S  593,814  547,925 

Press-Scimitar-e  . 1,390,420  1,249,244 

Grand  Total  3,752,488  3,490,743 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  1,390,420 
(89,240). 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  Journal 

(See  Note)  .  741,995  714,280 

NOTE;  Record  Morning  and  Journal  Eve¬ 
ning  are  sold  only  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition,  Record  Morning  only  is 
shown. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  3,442,074  3,147,252 

$Herald-S  .  1,130,241  1,047,444 

News-e  .  1,038,455  998,797 

tNews-S  255,908  274,9yr 

Grand  Total  .  4,084,478  5.488.442 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  included;  Herald 
3.442.074  (158,301);  3,147,252  (35,784).  S 
—1,130,241  (45,471);  1,047,444  (54,549). 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  725,778  774,034 

Journal-e  .  2,455,972  2,514,101 

tJournal-S  .  1,255,334  1,192,197 

Grand  Total  .  4,437,064  4,482,332 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  1,517,408  1,435,858 

Star-e  2,242,830  2,174,841 

fTribune-S  923,322  937,154 

Grand  Total  .  4,703,740  4,547,855 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included;  2,242,630 
(270,439);  2,174,841  (160,044). 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  888,227  828,230 

§Bee-S  .  189,199  140,274 

Grand  Total  .  1,077,424  988,504 

NOTE;  Bee  Evening  published  5  days  a 

week  only. 


1944 

1943 

MONTREAL, 

CANADA 

JfStar-e  . 

2,245,412 

2,014,147 

Gazatta-m  . 

1,237,448 

1,158,447 

••La  Presse-e  . 

On  Strike 

2,232,930 

La  Patria-S  . 

149,001 

99,128 

Grand  Total  . 

3,432,044 

5,504,892 

NOTE:  (*)  Includes  ' 

WEEKEND 

MAGA- 

ZINE  linage.  (••)  On 

strike;  La  Pressa 

July  l•3l,  Inc. 

MUNCIE, 

IND. 

Press-e  . 

880,775 

844,349 

Star-m  . 

887,649 

830,302 

•Star-S  . 

222,435 

211,479 

Grand  Total  . 

1,991,079 

1,868,330 

NASHVILLE, 

.  TENN. 

Banner*^  . . 

1,447,271 

1,332,839 

Tennassean-m  . 

1,442,794 

1,302,948 

Tennessean-S  . 

544,370 

500,391 

Grand  Total  . 

3,454,435 

3,134,178 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard  Times-e 

880,023 

823,303 

IStandard  Times-S 

239,550 

189,833 

Grand  Total  . 

1,119,573 

1,013,134 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

*Journal  Courier-m  . . . . 

741,959 

473,817 

•Register-e  . 

1,456,342 

1,244,199 

Registar-S  . 

514,303 

555,740 

Register  &  Journal- 

Courier-Sat  . 

74,047 

81,403 

Grand  Total  . 

2.790,471 

2,557,179 

*  Published  5  days  a 

week  only. 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-e  . 

1,021,902 

950,342 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  . 

2.722.453 

2,470,398 

fTimes-Picayune-S  . 

821,943 

827.443 

States  A  Item-e  . 

1,457,812 

1,277,787 

Grand  Total  . 

5,002,408 

4,575,428 

NEW  YORK 

.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  . 

2,232,384 

1,998,441 

Time$-S  . 

1,834,489 

1,759,548 

Herald  Tribune-m  . 

487,447 

441,817 

(Herald  Tribune-S  . 

371,892 

351,157 

639,161 

Mirror-S  . 

I7i:2l4 

News-m  . 

1,445,371 

1,284,984 

News-S  . 

1,189,137 

1,135,144 

Journal-American-e  ... 

915,470 

729,272 

Journal-American-S  ... 

241,309 

149,280 

Post-e  . 

827,802 

717,417 

Post-S  . 

87,474 

75,300 

World  Telegram  A  Sun-e 

887,022 

837,595 

Grand  Total  . 

10,942,217 

10,532,332 

NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSAI, 
N.  Y. 


El  Dlar!o-La  Prensa-m.. 
El  Diario-La  Prensa-S.. 


304,204 

79,140 


Grand  Total  .  383,344  347,401 


1944 


NORFOU,  VA. 

Ledger-Star-e  .  1,914,377 

VirgTnIan-Pllot-m  . 2,341,101 

fVIrglnlan-Pilot  A  Star-S  477,182 


1,848.154 

2,718.522 

484.147 


Grand  Total  .  4,954,440  4,752  823 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included;  Ledger- 
Star  1,914,377  (477.475):  1,848,154  (449  i05). 
Virginian-Pilot— 2,341,101  (443,092);  2.716,- 
522  (455,454).  Virginian-Pilot  A  Star  ^77,- 
182  (134.940);  484,(47  (144,072). 


OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  2,247,517  1.837  324 

5Tribune-S  .  734,270  477,822 


Grand  Total  .  3.003.787  2,515,144 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  2,247,517. 
1,837,324  (84,000). 


OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,372,541  1,190.590 

Oklahoman-S  .  424,170  394.032 

nmes-e  .  1,551,924  1,295,171 


Grand  Total  .  3,348,437  2,879,793 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included;  Okla- 
homan-m  1,372,541  (54,394);  1,190,590  (  57.- 
943).  Timas  1,551,924  (212,710);  1,295,171 
(142,554). 


OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Herald 

(See  Note)  .  1,244,393  1,249,733 

fWorld-Herald-S  .  448,105  494.448 


Grand  Total  .  1,934,498  1.944.381 

NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of  only 
one  edition.  Evening,  is  shown. 


ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Star-e  .  2,520,009  2,119,234 

Sentinai-m  .  2,520,009  2,119,234 

Sentinel-S  .  779,064  707,389 


Grand  Total  .  5,819,102  4.945.857 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  included:  Star 
2,520.009  (732.181);  2,119,234  (454,349).  Sen¬ 
tinel  2,520,009  (732,181);  2.119.234  (454,349). 
S— 779,084  (  242.849);  707,389  (249,404). 


CALIF. 

1,191,158 


PASADENA. 

Star-News-e  . 

§  Independant- 

Star  News-S  .  384,344 

Indepandant-m  .  1,142,471 


1,094,394 


325,931 

1,002,589 


Grand  Total 


2,737,973  2,424,914 


PATERSON.  N.  J. 

Call-m  .  389,319 


PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 
Times-e  .  714,510 


729,241 


NOTE:  Post  (e)  published  5  days  a  week 
only.  Mirror  discontinued  publishing  after 
the  Oct.  14.  1943  issue. 


NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included;  Mirror-m 
439,141  (177,543).  S— 171,214  (44.449). 

News-m  1.445.371  (644,485);  1,284,984  (  425,- 
724).  S— 1,189,137  (791,443);  1,135,144  (748,- 
845).  Journal-American-e  915,470  (103,591); 
729,272  (110,573).  S  —  241,309  (53,520); 
241,309  (  53,520);  149,280  (  32,198).  World 
Tel.  A  Sun  887,022  (  78,381);  837,595  (49,948). 
Herald  Tribune-S  371,892  (24.406);  351,157 
(34,924).  Split  run  adv.  totals;  News-m 
134,847.  S— 87,894. 


PENSACOLA.  HA. 

News-e  .  783,224  777,878 

Journal-m  .  1,278.489  1,142,848 

Naws-Journat-S  .  329,293  284.929 


Grand  Total  .  2,391,008  2,205,475 


PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (See  Note)  1,270,135  1,147,985 
iJournal  Star-S  .  358,783  341,030 


NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Prass-a  ...  1,245,398  1,183,580 
§Long  Island  Press-S  ..  434,113  439,244 


Grand  Total  .  1,428,918  1,529,015 

NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Journal 
Star  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  only  one  edition — Journal  Star  Evening 
— is  shown. 


Grand  Total  .  1,481,511  1,422.824 


298,010 

49,391 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bullatin-e  .  2,171,298  1,813,923 

fBullatin-S  .  448,824  404,404 

Inquirar-m  .  1,573,833  1,408,809 

Inquirar-S  .  1,088,724  1,051,447 

Naws-e  .  830,843  784,294 


NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

News-e  .  754,344  722,389 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  Included:  754,344 
(21,270);  722,389  (42,440). 


Grand  Total  .  4,133,524  5.445.099 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included;  Bulletin 
2,171,298  (272,091);  1.813.923  (44,043).  5- 
448,624  (100.992);  404,404  (  33,223).  Inquirer 
1,573,833  (118,571);  1.408.809  (9,920).  S- 
1,088,724  (73.044);  1,051,447  (33,000). 


NEWPORT 

NEWS.  VA. 

Republic-m  . 

2,493,375 

2.434.540 

Press-m  . 

...  1.453.203 

1,244,475 

fRepublic-S  . 

749,409 

780,754 

§ Press-S  . 

...  332,073 

330.103 

Gaiatta-a  . 

2,719,354 

2.513,974 

Timas-Herald-a  . 

...  1,248,253 

1,159,478 

Grand  Total  . 

4,182,340 

5,729,288 

Grand  Total  . 

...  3,053,529 

2,754,254 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Gai.  A  Sun-Tel.-m 

943,440 

1,005,111 

Gatette-e  . 

. . .  934.421 

917,277 

Prass-e  . 

1,682,937 

1.454,404 

•Gaiatte-S  . 

...  174,214 

139,140 

t  Press-S  . 

784,553 

755,287 

Grand  Total 

1,110,835 

1,054,417 

Grand  Total  . 

3,432,930 

3,415,002 
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1964  1963 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Crtqonian  m  .  2,234,775  1,921,822 

MOreqon;.in-S  .  904,982  805,252 

Ortqon  Journal-e  .  679,814  644,104 

Grand  Total  .  3,819,571  3,371.178 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad;  <79,814 
(22,913). 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin  e  .  1,426,780  1,372,336 

Journal  m  .  1,462,927  1,539,835 

tJournol-S  .  619,401  605,135 

Grand  Total  .  3,509,108  3,517,306 

READING.  PA. 

Eaale  (See  Note)  .  1,084,806  1,019,407 

§Eaqle-S  .  261,287  243,528 

Grand  Total  .  1,346,093  1,262,935 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evening  and  Times  Morning 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion  (Eagle  Evening)  is  shown. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-e  .  1,778,781  1,681,176 

Times  Dispatch-m  ....  1,679,279  1,533,772 

fTimes  D!spatch-S  .  680,468  667,141 

Grand  Total  .  4,138,528  3,882,089 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise 

(See  Note)  .  1,571,543  1,414,171 

§Press-Enterprise-S  . .  322,896  255,953 

Grand  Total  .  1,894.439  1,670,124 

NOTE:  Enterprise  Morning  and  Press  Eve. 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Enterprise  Morning  is  shown.  Part 
run  adv.  included;  1,571,543  (19,536);  1,414,- 
171  (19,311). 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  1,082.932  973.575 

§Times-S  .  238,807  245,385 

World-News-e  .  1,088,219  1,011.238 

Grand  Total  .  2,409,958  2,230,198 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  .  1.545,947  1,479,799 

(Democrat  8 

Chronicle-S  .  719,345  705,448 

Times  Union-e  . 1,835,606  1,646,331 

Grand  Total  .  4,100,898  3,831,578 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  .  1,176,139  1,017,350 

Star-s  .  410,861  385,661 

Grand  Total  .  1,567,000  1,403,011 

NOTE:  Star  Morning  and  Register-Re¬ 
public  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  only  one  edition — Star  Morning— is 
shown.  Star  Morning  published  five  week 
days  only,  excluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bta-e  .  2,469  490  2,114,245 

5,*44-S  597.371  556,382 

union-m  .  925,572  873,115 

•Union-S  .  166,324  167,194 

Grand  Total  .  4,158,757  3,710,936 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

^obe-Democrat-m  ....  1,165.634  1,168,962 

tGlobe-Democrat-we  . .  424,701  436  074 

Post-Oispatch-e  .  2,105,948  1,840,905 

§Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,111,576  1,022,430 

Grand  Total  .  4,807,859  4,468,371 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included;  Gtobe- 
Democrat  1,165,634  (190.976);  1,168,962 

(194,080).  we-424,701  (10,393);  436,074  (7.- 
807).  Post-Dispatch  2,105,948  (168,701);  I,- 
^.’05.^(120,174).  S— 1,111,576  (90,7631. 

Globa-Oemocrat-Morninq  published  5  week 
days  only. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,086.434  982,948 

i^oneer  Press-S  .  650.044  646,326 

Dispatch-e  .  1,795,107  1,722,835 

Grand  Total  .  3,531,585  3,352,109 

1  *’*'■*  included:  Dispatch 

1.795,107  (172,948);  1.722,835  (213,912). 

ST.  PETERSIURG.  FLA. 

Independent-e .  1,093,804  999,386 

.  2.217.427  2,065,442 

*'""•‘•5  544,046  553,028 

Grand  Total  .  3,855,277  3.617,856 

Part  run  adv,  included:  Times 
(’7,276);  2,065,442  (107,769).  S— 
544.046  (19,831);  553,028  (27,037). 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


1964 

1963 

SALEM, 

ORE. 

Oregon  Statesman-m 
'Oregon  Statesman-S. 
Capital  Journal-e  _ 

.  1,036,517 
189,192 
.  1,134,244 

912,846 

199,972 

1,026,413 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,359,953 

2,139,231 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribuns-m  . 

1,962,378 

602,881 

1,912,116 

545,392 

Ntws 

Ttlegram*®  . 

1,962,218 

1,917,813 

Grand  Total  . 

4,527,477 

4,375,321 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Express-m  . 

(Express-News-S  . . 
Express-News-Sat 

News-e  ,  ,  . 

Liqht-e  . 

§Liqht-S  . 

.  1,681.795 
.  600,503 

258,203 
.  1,679.401 
.  1,879,989 
661,352 

1,432,173 

585,215 

235,457 

1,552,947 

1,712,789 

547,372 

Light-Sat  . 

133,781 

127,606 

Grand  Total  . 

6,895,024 

6,193,559 

NOTE;  Express  Morning,  News  Evening 
and  Light  Evening  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-m 

§Sun«Talegram>S  . 

1,862.010 
.  439,803 

1,555,687 

375,108 

Grand  Total  . 

2,301.813 

1,930,795 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  1,862,010 
(74665);  1,555.687  (69,423).  Sun  Morning 
and  Telegram  Evening  are  sold  in  optional 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Sun 
Morning  i$  shown. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  . 

1,768,260 

835,341 

1,647,536 

785,689 

Tribune-e  . 

.  2,439,259 

2,257,713 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,042,860 

4,690,938 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  . 

Chronicle-S  . 

Examiner-m  . 

Examiner-S  . 

News-Call-Bulletin-e  .. 

.  2,115,801 
.  743,492 

.  2,306,474 
848,315 
.  1,098,085 

1,928,893 

693,187 

2,071,176 

809,772 

1,139,623 

Grand  Total  . 

.  7,112,167 

6,642,651 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Chronicle 
2,115,801  (61,894);  1,928.893  (133,226).  Ex¬ 
aminer  2,306,474.  2,071,176  (78,960). 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  . 

News-e  . 

$tMercury-News-S  _ 

.  2,992,445 
.  3,052,182 
.  755,647 

2,444,299 

2,532,294 

708,386 

Grand  Total  . 

6,800,274 

5,684,979 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  included:  Mercury 
2,992,445  (  204,427);  2,444.299  (130,124). 
News  3,052,182  (  204,427);  2,532,294  (130,124). 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-e 

1,621,669 

1,255,696 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m  . 

Union  Star-e  . 

.  1,190,457 
746,508 

1,079,392 

762,342 

Grand  Total  . 

1,936,965 

1,841,734 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

822,243 

860,676 

SEATTLE. 

WASH. 

Post-lntalligancer-m  . . 
kPost-Intalligencer-S  . . 

Timas-e  . 

Times-S  . 

1,241,833 
363,894 
.  1,930,212 
.  594,069 

1,234,927 

359,716 

1,995,364 

667,807 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,130,008 

4,257.814 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  . 

Times-m  . 

Times-S  . 

991,453 

1,206,983 

363,656 

941,004 

1,142,898 

377,416 

Grand  Total . 

2,562,092 

2,461,318 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  . 

Tribune-S  . 

1,434,548 
.  452,426 

1,291,864 

441,115 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,886,974 

1,732,979 

SPOKANE. 

WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  . 
(Spokesman-Reviaw-S  . 

.  784,875 

.  362,379 

926  670 

670,079 

335,505 

775,108 

1,780,692 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,073,924 

for  August  29,  1964 

1964 

1963 

STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

Record-a  . 

.  1,633,735 

1,497,519 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Harald-Journal-a  . 

|Harald-American-S 
Post-Standard-m 
(Post-Standard-S  .  . 

.  1,527,978 
442,760 
868,368 
174,170 

1,443,751 

425,534 

802,882 

158,519 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,013.276 

2,830,686 

TACOMA. 

WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  . 

News-Tribune-S  . 

1,453,519 

418,344 

1,393,649 

356,548 

Grand  Total  . 

1,871,863 

1,750,197 

TAMPA. 

FLA. 

Tribune-m  . 

(Tribune-S  . 

times-e  . 

.  2,014.651 
.  597,321 

.  1,315,369 

1,727,299 

571,420 

1,200,228 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,927,341 

3,498,947 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

634.6S5 

564,968 

1,656,853 

610,311 

Blada-e  . 

Blade-S  . 

.  1,816,043 
.  652,700 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,103,398 

2,832,132 

NOTE;  (*)  Published  5  days  a  w 

eek  only. 

TORONTO. 

CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m  . 

it*Telegram-e  . 

Star-a  . 

.  1,278,558 
.  1.875.856 
.  2,078,829 

1,261,102 

1,914,429 

2,154,326 

Grand  Total  . 

5.233.243 

5,329.857 

NOTE;  (*)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linage.  Part  run  included:  Telegram 
1,875.856  (  26.962);  1,914,429  (57,234). 

TRENTON 

.  N.  J. 

Evening  Time$-e  . 

•Times  Advertiser-S  , . 

.  1,069,980 
.  425,701 

808,932 

1,027,334 

415,050 

802,634 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,304.613 

2,245,018 

NOTE;  Times  Evening  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 

TROY,  1 

N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  ... 

963,989 

847,419 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Times* 
Record  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Lin* 
aqe  of  one  edition  (Record  Morning)  is 
shown. 

TULSA. 

Tribune-e  . 

World-m  . 

World-S  . 

OKLA. 

.  1,604,181 
.  1,607,871 
465,542 

1.582.406 

1,507.580 

427,737 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,677,594 

3,517,723 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  .. 

.  739,456 

696,656 

UTICA, 

N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  . . 
'Observer  Dispatch-S. 
Press-m  . 

.  825,360 

.  226,990 

.  1,025,254 

876,838 

221,091 

1,038,444 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,077,604 

2,136,373 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

News-e  . 

Po$t-m  . 

|Post-S  . 

Star-e  . 

tStar-S  . 

.  1,156,591 
.  3,534,511 
.  1,038,570 
.  2,531,148 
719,429 

1 .020,724 
2,983,288 
887,770 
2,257,125 
696,918 

Grand  Total  . 

8,980,249 

7,845,825 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-e  . 

Rapublican-S  . 

1.240.282 

381,772 

1,117,460 

298,622 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,622,054 

1,416,082 

NOTE;  American  Evening  and  Republi¬ 
can  Morning,  sold  only  in  combination. 
Linage  of  American  Evening  only  is  shown. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA. 

Post  (See  Note)  . 

.  1,337.941 
334  214 

1,227,210 

330,203 

1,557,413 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,672,155 

NOTE;  Post  Morning  and  Times  Evening 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion  (Post  Morning)  Is  shown.  Part  run 
adv.  included;  1,337,941  (42,095);  1.227.210 
(19,444).  S— 334,214  (13,608). 

WKSTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP. 

N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  . 
Mount  Vernon  Argus-a 
New  Rochelle 
Standard-Star-e  _ 

.  769,588 

.  843,578 

877,705 

654,822 

743,683 

771,615 

1964 

1963 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e  . 

767,169 

637,443 

Peekskill  Star-e  . 

680,961 

597,592 

Port  Chester  Item-e 

921,101 

792,746 

Tarrytown  News-e 
Yonkers  Herald 

750,203 

633,689 

Statesman-e  . 

White  Plains  Reporter 

1,002,153 

896,368 

Dispatch-e  . 

1,065  698 

949,675 

Rockland  Journal  News-e 

874,052 

788.270 

Grand  Total  . 

8,552,208 

7,465,903 

WICHITA. 

KANS. 

Eagla-m  . 

1,513,380 

1,350,755 

Beacon-e  . 

1,102,665 

1,171.069 

(Eagle  t  Beacon-S  ... 

434,540 

349,311 

Grand  Total  . 

3,050,585 

2.871.135 

WINSTON  SALEM.  N.  C. 

Journal-m  . 

1,325,777 

1,169,937 

Sentinel-e  . 

1,226,800 

1,224.681 

Journal  &  Sentinel-S 

319,304 

317,802 

Grand  Total  . 

2,871,881 

2,712,420 

WORCESTER. 

MASS. 

Teleqram-S  . 

377,069 

372,447 

Telegram-m  . 

860,769 

765.658 

Gazetta-e  . 

1,022,733 

983,363 

Grand  Total  . 

2,260,571 

2,121,468 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  . 

1.439.476 

1,383,611 

§Vindicator-S  . 

632,796 

585,146 

Grand  Total  . 

2,072,272 

1.968,757 

ADVERTISING 

LINAGE  SERVICE 

BLUEFIELD. 

W.  VA. 

Telagraph-m  . 

.  468,895 

396,088 

Telagraph-S  . 

105,999 

109,810 

Grand  Total . 

574,894 

505,898 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  12,370  lines 

(1964);  15.114  lines  (1963). 

NOTE:  Telegraph-S  : 

sold  in  combination 

with  Sunset  Naws-e. 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

State-m  . 

.  1,112,024 

1,013.017 

Stata-S  . 

340,034 

387,853 

Racord-a  . 

841,112 

741,668 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,293,170 

2,142,538 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  12.370  lines 

(1964);  15.114  lines  (1963). 

DULUTH. 

MINN. 

tferald-e  . 

763,140 

735,205 

News-Tribune-m  . 

.  643,473 

631,400 

News-Tribuna-S  . 

.  355,402 

354,364 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,762,015 

1,720,969 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  . 

715,342 

708,614 

World-S  . 

.  234,254 

197,870 

Naws-Star-a  . 

.  692,133 

716,667 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,641,729 

1,623,151 

NORWALK. 

,  CONN. 

Hour-e  . 

.  1,024,008 

906,606 

PASSAIC 

.  N.  J. 

Herald  News-e  .  . 

1,006,507 

1,021,507 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

Naws-a  . 

.  1,171,312 

1,061,334 

QUINCY. 

MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  . 

.  790,386 

607,892 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  . 

.  430,019 

406,617 

Scrantonian-S  . 

.  290,480 

298,290 

Grand  Total  . 

720,499 

704,907 

Includes  PARADE 

11,740  linos 

(1964): 

16,432  lines  (1963). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m  . 

.  547,406 

541,452 

Timas-Leadar-a  . 

.  891,825 

878,667 

Indapendant-S  . 

.  436,368 

421,156 

Grand  Total  .  1,875,599  1.841.275 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  12,730  lines 
(1964);  15,114  lines  (1963). 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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1964 

1963 

ABERDEEN. 

S.  D. 

Amcrican-News-e  . 

Americati-Ncws-S  . 

402,038 

122,976 

336,448 

121,198 

Grand  Total  . 

525,014 

457.646 

ALTOONA, 

PA. 

Mirror-*  . 

1,015,784 

940,149 

APTLITON-NEENAH-MENASHA.  WIS. 

Poit-Creicent-«  .  1,023,274  1,001,392 

Post-Crascant-S  .  193,116  164,514 

Grand  Total  .  1,216,390  1,165,906 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

Pantaqraph-all  day  S  S  1,081,710  932,834 

Ooei  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Fraa  Prajs-m  .  828,927  742,540 


CANTON, 

OHIO 

Rapository-e  . 

1,600.466 

1,501,878 

Rapotitory-S  . 

594,678 

583,660 

Grand  Total  . 

2,195,144 

2,085,538 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN- 

MURPHYSBORO  ILL. 

Southern  lilinoisan-e  .. 

417,592 

391,202 

Souttiarn  Illinoitan-S  ... 

104,104 

101,822 

Grand  Total  . 

521,696 

493.024 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA.  ILL. 

Courier-*  . 

716,842 

655,046 

Courier-S  . . 

243,810 

249,312 

Grand  Total  . 

960,652 

904.358 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

Gazette-a  . 

748.384 

735,494 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Caller-m 

1,526,994 

1,378,342 

Caller-e  . 

1,516,970 

1,382,206 

Caller-S 

284,018 

278,068 

Grand  Total  . 

3,327,982 

3,038,616 

COVINGTON.  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  & 

Timas-Star-e  . 

742,406 

617.694 

DANBURY, 

CONN. 

News-Timeva  . 

934,010 

930,440 

DAVENPORT 

,  IOWA 

Damocrat-m  . 

946,470 

786,408 

Titnas-a  . 

1,116,682 

1,160,516 

Times-Democrat-S  . 

286,902 

259.602 

Grand  Total  . 

2.350.054 

2,206,526 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

Naws-e  . 

862,211 

859,926 

Naws-Journal-S  . 

196,812 

184,216 

Journal-m  . 

934,063 

843,255 

Grand  Total  . 

1.993,086 

1,887,397 

DECATUR, 

,  ILL. 

Herald  &  Review-me  .. 

900,746 

858,298 

Herald  &  Review-S  .... 

228,858 

236,964 

Grand  Total  . 

1.129,604 

1,095,262 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  lU. 


Journal-#  . 

.  524,804 

484,162 

Journal-S  . 

.  145,376 

180,250 

Grand  Total  .... 

.  670.180 

664.412 

Does  not  includa 

FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

GAINESVILLE.  FLA. 

Sun-eS  . 

.  789,530 

756,518 

GRAND  1 

FORKS.  N.  D. 

Harald-aS  . 

.  739,593 

679,915 

GREEN 

BAY.  WIS. 

Press-Gazatta-a  . . . 

958,188 

961,562 

Press-Gazatte-S 

199,570 

157,528 

Grand  Total  ... 

.  1,157,758 

1,119,090 

HAVERHILL.  MASS 

GaieHe-a  .  568,078  511,196 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advartiter-a  .  914,367  905,735 

Harald-Oiipatch-m  _  913,914  900.958 

Harald-Advartitar-S  ...  218,182  220,225 

Grand  Total  .  2,046,463  2,026,918 
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1964 

1963 

HUNTSVILLE 

.  ALA. 

rifn*$-e  . 

1,018,430 

848,190 

Times-S  . 

329,404 

304,430 

Grand  Total  . 

1,347,834 

1.152.620 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

HYANNIS, 

MASS. 

Capa  Cod 

Standard-Times-e  . . . 

628,740 

593,572 

Cape  Cod 

Standard-Timas-S  _ 

52,164 

65,646 

Grand  Total  . 

680,904 

659,218 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune-Democrat- 

All  Day  . 

918,554 

860,608 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-MCHLANO. 

WASH. 

Tri-City  Herald-e . 

691,124 

713,734 

Tri-City  Herald-S  . 

159.061 

140,560 

Grand  Total  . 

850,185 

854,294 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 
KENOSHA.  WIS. 

Naws-a  .  1,130,486  1,024,562 

KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 

Fraaman-a  .  896,756  819,588 

KOKOMO.  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  907,368  754,320 

Tribune-S .  135,800  149,296 

Grand  Total  .  1,043,168  903,616 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY  II,- 
991  (1964)  lines;  14.794  (1963)  lines. 

LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  1,077,650  989,352 

Journal-e . 1.042.846  1,017,870 

Journal  &  Star-S  .  294,476  243,712 

Grand  Total  .  2,414,972  2,250,934 

Includes  PARADE  13,246  lines  (1964); 
16,334  lines  (1963). 

LOCKPORT.  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  &  Journal-e  629,048  492,646 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e  .  1,308,489  1,235,115 

State  Journal-m  .  1,328,481  1,245,748 

State  Journal-S .  328,923  307,223 

Grand  Total  .  2,965.893  2,788,086 

Includes  PARADE  13,797  lines  (1964); 
16,198  lines  (1963). 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Timas  Herald-Racord-m  787,234  658,154 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Times-Herald-a  .  893,049  768,359 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 

Telagraph-Bulletin-e  ...  520,338  500,066 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-a  ..  1,066,172  914,688 

Standard-E«aminar-S  . .  229,018  243,626 

Grand  Total  .  1,295,190  1,158,314 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  13,958  lines 
(1964);  16,114  lines  (1963). 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN.  PA. 


Derrick-m  . 

542,510 

511,376 

Naws-Herald-e  . 

454,072 

419,358 

Grand  Total  . 

996,582 

930,734 

ONEONTA, 

N.  Y. 

Star-m  ... 

495.712 

465,374 

PADUCAH,  KY. 

Sun-Damocrat-e 

756,406 

706,216 

Sun-Damocrat-S  . 

233,184 

214,074 

Grand  Total  . 

989,590 

920,290 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J 

Harald-News-e  . 

I.007.I8I* 

1,014,674 

*  Includes  partial  run 

total:  29,549  lines. 

PINE  BLUFF.  ARK. 

Commercial-o  . 

623,420 

586,040 

Commarcial-S  . 

208,474 

160,384 

Grand  Total  .  831,894  761,586 

Does  not  include  10,776  lines  FAMILY 
WEEKLY. 


PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagie-e .  1,001,812  1,004,990 


1964  1963 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y. 
Press-Republican-m  ...  706,090  554,428 

PORT  JERVIS.  N.  Y. 

Union-Gaiette-e  .  233,534  242,634 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m  .  916,594  807,548 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

Journal-e  .  1,028,839  1,015,514 

Journal-S  .  368.921  342,187 


Grand  Total .  1,397,760  1,357,701 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  11,141  lines 
(1964);  14,794  lines  (1963). 


9UINCY, 

ILL. 

Herald-Whig-e  . 

632,032 

568,624 

Herald-Whig-S  . 

181,076 

161,574 

Grand  Total . 

864,108 

730,198 

RAPID  CITY 

,  S.  D. 

Journal-e  . 

749,798 

700,476 

Journal-S  . 

186,130 

176,960 

Grand  Total  . 

935,928 

877,436 

RENO,  NEV. 

Journal-m  . 

884,142 

724,668 

Journal-S  . 

231,714 

224,126 

Gazette-a  . 

1 ,208,970 

1,010,968 

Grand  Total  . 

2,324,826 

1,959,762 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WtbKLY. 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE, 

ILL. 

Rock  Island  Argus-e  ... 

1,036,098 

1,055,656 

Molina  Dispatch-e . 

1,131,354 

1,096,396 

SALISBURY, 

N.  C. 

Post-e  . 

632,534 

592,578 

Post-S  . 

148,582 

134,778 

Grand  Total  . 

781,116 

727,356 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 

Argus-Leader-e  . 

753,312 

701,512 

Argus-Leader-5  . 

217,756 

194,278 

Grand  Total  . 

971,068 

895,790 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Record-m  . 

518,224 

447,076 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

Star-m  . 

655,690 

609,952 

Tribune-e  . 

695,352 

684,684 

Tribuna-Star-S  . 

387,198 

383,026 

Grand  Total  . 

1,738,240 

1,677,662 

TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Capital-m  . 

1,145,165 

960,645 

State  Journal-a  . 

1,019,039 

962,055 

Capital-Journal-S  . 

222,715 

251.223 

Grand  Total  . 

2,386,919 

2,173,923 

TUCSON, 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

1,643,771 

1,628,319 

Star-S  . 

305,330 

332,168 

Citizan-a  . 

1,822,205 

1,924,380 

Grand  Total  . 

3,771,306 

3,884,867 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

Naws-Sun-a  . 

1,127,700 

1,116,444 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

Naws-Journal-ma  . 

1,600,518 

1,482,380 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  1. 

Call-a  . 

736,581 

661,126 

CANADA 

CALGARY, 

ALTA. 

Harald-a  . 

1,613,551 

1,471,302 

EDMONTON, 

,  ALTA. 

Journal-e  . 

1,525,572 

1,428.630 

HAMILTON 

.  ONT. 

Spectator-e . 

1,795,353 

1,620,914 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record -a  . 

1,231,305 

1,135,227 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Harald-a  . 

577,767 

560,369 

LONDON, 

ONT. 

Fraa  Press-ma  . 

1,699,248 

1,569,828 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nuggat-e  .  4,096,668  4,022,784 
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OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Citiian-a  .  1,664.294  1,63  631 

LeDroit-e  .  304.755  799]97i 

REGINA,  SASK. 

Leader-Post-e  .  1,154,086  V93,750 

SASKATOON.  SASK. 

Star-Phoenix-e  .  856,083  768,615 

SYDNEY,  N.  S. 

Cape  Breton  Post-e  ...  1,044,314  812,559 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Sun-e  .  2,250,779  .r. 056.052 

Province-m  .  1,083,284  889^022 

Includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  46  908 
lines  (1964);  53.666  lines  (1963). 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Free  Press-e  .  1,829,325  1.656,420 

Tribune-a  .  1,203,158  1,129,132 


Stollurtl  Headn  Up 
Advertising  Department 

Chicago 

James  L.  Stollard  has  been 
named  manager  of  commercial 
and  institutional  advertising  of 
American  Oil  Company,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Millard  F.  Miller,  who 
retired  Aug.  15. 

Richard  R.  McElroy  succeeded 
Mr.  Stollard  as  supervisor  of 
field  services  in  the  (Jiicago 
public  relations  department  and 
Carl  I.  Huss  replaced  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Elroy  as  public  relations  .super¬ 
visor  for  the  western  area  at 
Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Miller,  a  former  .service 
station  attendant,  has  been  with 
American  Oil  more  than  41 
years. 

• 

Sales  Manager 

Oklahoma  Cmr 

Clyde  D.  Blythe  is  newly- 
appointed  sales  manager  of 
Orbit,  rotogravure  magazine  of 
the  Sunday  Oklaiioman.  He 
moved  from  the  national  and 
local  retail  sales  department  of 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times.  Mr.  Blythe 
started  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Tinut 
Record. 

• 

Advertising  Assistant 

Chicago 

Edwin  R.  Labuz,  a  Southfield, 
Mich,  junior  high  school  teacher, 
has  been  named  administrative 
assistant  to  Robert  C.  Tower,  f 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Trib-  | 
line’s  general  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Labuz  holds  the  rank 
of  captain  in  the  Army  reserve.  | 

• 

Section  on  Japan 

Copies  of  a  44-page  supple¬ 
ment  of  the  Japan  Times  cover-  ^ 
ing  the  nation’s  economy,  for¬ 
eign  trade  and  major  industries 
are  being  made  available  to  in¬ 
terested  persons  by  Joshua  B. 
Powers  Inc.,  551  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York. 
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Gov.  Romney  Seeks  Way 
To  End  Detroit  Strike 


Lansing,  Mich. 

Gov.  (Jeorge  N.  Romney  had 
.spokesmen  for  the  Detroit  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  striking  unions  come 
to  his  office  here  Aug.  27  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  possibility  of  ending 
the  shutdown  of  the  Detroit 


The  publishers  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  it  was  economically  un¬ 
sound  and  that  the  union  had 
merely  switched  from  one  im¬ 
possible  demand  to  another. 

Paper  handlers  asked  for  a 
reduction  in  the  night  work 


which  would  result  from  the 
.shortened  shift. 

The  publishers  said  a  reduced 
work  week  would  mean  more 
o  't  m"'  while  some  paper  han¬ 
dlers  could  be  sent  home  at  the 
end  of  their  shift  and  still  draw 
a  bonus  for  work  not  performed. 
• 

Reporter  in  New  Joh 

San  Diego 
Jack  M.  Gulshen,  former 


Free  Press  and  the  Detroit  News  week  from  37%  hours  to  35  with  Cleveland  (O.)  Press  reporter, 
which  l)egan  seven  weeks  ago.  a  bonus  of  $10  or  $12  per  week  has  been  named  to  the  staff  of 
Telegrams  from  the  Governor  for  those  employes  who  would  the  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Corn- 
said  he  wanted  to  “discuss  any  not  receive  added  premium  pay  merce  World  Trade  department, 
steps  that  can  be  taken  to  avoid 

a  prolonged  continuation  of  the  -j-k  »  • 

strike  He  said  the  public  is  PrUlterS  111  1  OFOlltO 

confused  about  the  issues  m  the 

walkout  of  the  pressmen  and  the  •  -  mT  -j-k  1 

paper  and  plate  handlers.  KeieCt  iNCW  FFOpOSalS 

He  met  with  representatives  J  X 

of  the  Detroit  Newspaper  Pub-  Toronto  John  Bassett,  publisher  of  the 

ushers  Association  in  one  room  New  offers  made  by  publishers  Telegram,  speakinj::  for  the 
and  with  union  leaders  in  an-  qJ  Toronto’s  three  daily  three  newspapers,  told  concilia- 

other;  Out  of  these  sessions,  newspapers  to  settle  the  dispute  tion  officer  Louis  Fine  that  if  the 
the  Governor  said,  he  hoped  to  -with  striking  printers  were  re-  proposals  were  turned  down  the 
get  a  clear  understanding  of  the  jected  by  a  vote  of  ."iSS  to  5  at  a  jiublishers  would  withdraw  their 


Typographical  Union  meeting 

New  Proposals  Ilejeeled 

Secret  ballots  were  cast  on  the 
The  unions  offered  a  new  set  terms  of  what  the  publishers 
demands  on  Aug.  21.  They  had  announced  as  a  “flexible 


of  demands  on  Aug.  21. 
were  promptly  rejected. 


of  ."iSS  to  5  at  a  jiublishers  would  withdraw  their 
Union  meeting  offers  of  approximately  $800  in 
retroactive  and  vacation  jiay  for 
were  cast  on  the  each  employe  from  any  future 
the  publishers  negotiations, 
as  a  “flexible  In  Parliament,  immigration 


approach”  to  ending  the  stale-  Minister  Tremblay  reported  that 


An  as.sociation  spokesman  mate.  The  newspapers  have  pub-  10  people  had  been  imported 
•said  the  jiressmen  proposed  a  lished  normal-size  editions  since  from  the  United  States  to  work 
higher  wage  scale  than  already  the  July  13  walkout  of  printers  on  the  newspapers.  He  said  they 
agreed  to  jilus  an  alternative  to  and  mailers.  Members  of  other  couldn’t  be  employed  without 


agreed  to  jilus  an  alternative  to  and  mailers.  Members  of  other 
replace  a  demand  for  time  and  a  unions  have  remained  at  work.  work  jiermits. 
half  pay  for  work  done  on  Sat-  The  terms  which  the  pub-  Opposition  leader  John  Die- 
urdays  for  Sunday  papers  at  the  lishers  jjut  on  the  table  Monday  fenbaker  questioned  whether 
Free  Press.  The  alternative  was  included  a  lifetime  guarantee  of  two  strike  directors  sent  to 
a  paid  lunch  i)eriod  within  a  jobs  for  all  regular  employes  as  Canada  by  the  International 
basic  shift  and  full  shift  jiay  for  of  July  1;  priority  of  employes  Typographic  Union  would  fall 
a  basic  4 ’4  to  5%  hour  shift  on  hired  since  July  9  over  regular  within  the  same  category.  Mr. 
Saturday  night.  All  other  time  substitutes;  and  written  union  Tremblay  said  a  foreigner  must 
worked  would  be  at  the  time  and  assurance  of  not  respecting  have  a  permit  before  he  can 
a  half  rate.  picket  lines  of  the  Mailers.  accept  work  in  Canada. 
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have  a  permit  before  he  can 
accept  work  in  Canada. 


Arbitrator  Nametl 
On  Tape  Savings 

Sam  Kagel,  San  Francisco 
lawyer  and  educator,  has  been 
chosen  to  arbitrate  questions 
that  have  arisen  under  the  New 
York  City  newspapers’  contract 
covering  the  use  of  outside  tape 
in  the  composing  rooms. 

Both  the  Times  and  Herald 
Tribune  managements  and  the 
Typographical  Union  have 
agreed  on  Mr.  Kagel  as  arbi¬ 
trator.  The  clause  in  the  con¬ 
tract  calls  for  committees  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  there  are  sav¬ 
ings  in  using  tape  to  set  market 
tables  and,  if  any,  how  the  sav¬ 
ings  should  be  distributed.  The 
committees  failed  to  i-each  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  Kagel  teaches  Arbitration 
Law  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Law  School. 

• 

Engravers  Ratify 
.Merger  of  Unions 

St.  Louis 

The  consolidation  of  the  pho¬ 
to-engravers’  and  lithographers’ 
unions  has  l)een  ratified  by  their 
memberships,  it  was  announced 
here  this  week. 

The  vote  among  the  engravers 
was  9,043  for  merger  and  3,528 
against  it.  The  lithographers 
favored  the  merger  by  18,518 
to  3,260. 

After  formal  ceremonies  on 
Labor  Day  in  New  York,  Ken¬ 
neth  J.  Brown,  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Lithographers  of 
.\merica,  will  be  president  of  the 
new  union  and  William  J.  Hall, 
))resident  of  the  International 
Photo-engravers  Union,  will 
take  office  as  executive  vice- 
president. 


YOUNG  AND  OLD — Spencer  Jones,  22,  pho¬ 
tographer  from  Columbia,  S.  C.,  and  Henry 
Ferguson,  63,  Wirephoto  operator  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  get  acquainted  in  Atlantic  City. 


LONG  EYE — Harvey  Georges  of  the  AP  Wash¬ 
ington  photo  staff  took  hundreds  of  closeup 
snaps  of  Democrats  from  his  far-off  platform 
post. 


LOOKING  'em  over  before  shooting,  William 
C.  Allen,  AP  photographer,  exposed  some  of 
the  3,500  rolls  of  61m  sent  to  the  darkroom. 
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New  Plans  Aimoimced  1 Travel  Club 
By  Fashion  Previews  V  f  Membership 

*!  Vl  I  _ _ •  II 


New  plans  for  Fashion  Pre¬ 
views,  a  Sunday  newspaper 
supplement,  were  announced 
this  week  by  Thomas  Erwin, 
president  and  publisher. 

Originally  scheduled  for  first 
distribution  by  17  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  Oct.  15,  the  initial  issue 
has  l)een  moved  to  Feb.  7  to 
cover  Spring  fashions  rather 
than  Fall,  Mr.  Erwin  said. 
December  1  is  the  closing  date 
for  advertising. 

Headquarters  offices  are  l>eing 
moved  from  919  No.  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago,  to  400  Park  Ave., 
New  York.  The  name  of  the 
publishing  firm,  originally  First 
Fashion  Group  Inc.,  is  being 
changed  to  Fashion  Previews 
Inc. 

In  addition  to  four  women’s 
fashion  supplements  a  year, 
there  will  be  four  devoted  to 
men’s  fashions  named  Attire, 
and  two  others  not  yet  given 
title,  Mr.  Erwin  said. 

All  10  will  be  distributed  by 
the  17  newspapers,  with  the 
New  York  Journal- American 
replacing  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  to  cover  the  New  York 
market.  This  change  brings  the 
aggregate  circulation  up  to  9,- 
274,000,  according  to  Mr.  Erwin. 

S3 1.500  Per  Page 

The  publication  will  be  built 
around  one  editorial  article  in 
each  issue.  Only  full-page  four- 
color  advertising  is  being  ac¬ 
cepted  at  a  rate  of  $31,500.  Mr. 
Erwin  said  he  is  limiting  the 
fir.st  issue  to  34  ads.  Split  runs 
will  be  available  at  a  further 
cost  of  $473  for  plates. 

Max  Spivak,  merchandising 
consultant  at  100  Park  Ave., 
New  York,  has  been  retained  to 
direct  merchandising  for  adver¬ 
tisers.  He  has  engaged  merchan¬ 
disers  in  all  17  cities  to  make 
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selling  tie-ins  with  local  retail 
outlets.  Mr.  Spivak  was  for  five 
years  merchandising  director  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
He  worked  first  on  Today’s 
Living,  that  later  developed  into 
New  York,  the  Trib’s  own  Sun¬ 
day  magazine.  Prior  to  that  he 
was  for  15  years  with  the  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Mr.  Spivak  described  the  mer¬ 
chandising  plans  as  of  “a  type 
not  normally  worked  out  with 
retail  stores.”  He  said  color  was 
being  emphasized  in  local  tie-ins, 
which  also  should  result  in  addi¬ 
tional  local  newspaper  linage. 

Mr.  Erwin  said  appointment 
of  an  advertising  director  and 
New  York  sales  staff  would  be 
announced  shortly.  A  manager 
will  remain  in  charge  of  the 
Chicago  office. 

Fa.shion  Previews  and  .\ttire, 
Mr.  Erwin  .said,  will  be  printed 
by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia,  on  40-pound 
coated  stock. 

Paying  for  Disiriliiilion 

Mr.  Erwin  said  he  is  l>eing 
joined  in  this  venture  by  10 
other  .stockholders,  but  neither 
Curtis  nor  any  of  the  distrib¬ 
uting  newspapers  have  a  finan¬ 
cial  interest  in  the  firm.  He  has 
letters  of  agreement  with  the 
newspapers,  and  is  paying  them 
for  distributing  the  supplements, 
he  .said. 

The  newspapers  are:  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  Boston  Herald,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Detroit  News,  Houston 
Chronicle,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Miami  Herald,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  New  York  Jotimal- 
.American.  Oakland  Tribune, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press.  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  and 
Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Erwin  is  president  of 
Better  Books  Inc.,  Chicago.  He 
has  also  been  creating  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  on  a  fee  basis 
since  leaving  the  Chicago  office 
of  the  Erwin  Wasey  agency  in 
1952. 

Mr.  Erwin,  now  64,  began  his 
career  in  1917  with  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  when  he  was  17. 
There  he  became  one  of  the  chief 
copy  writers  and  creative  direc¬ 
tors. 

Mr.  Erwin  later  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn.  He  has  also  been 
associated  with  Lennen  &  Mitch¬ 
ell,  now  Lennen  &  Newell,  and 
Maxon. 


Elmer  R.  Messner 

iVIessner  Elected 
In  Cartoonists’  Poll 

Elmer  R.  Messner,  cartoonist 
of  the  Rochester  Timcs-Union, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Edi¬ 
torial  Cartoonists,  it  has  been 
announced  by  Karl  Hubenthal 
of  the  Los  .Angeles  Herald  Ex¬ 
aminer,  the  retiring  president. 

Mr.  Messner  has  served  as  a 
vicepresident  and  director  of  the 
association,  made  up  of  editorial 
cartoonists  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  He  is  president  of 
the  Arts  Council  of  Rochester 
and  past  president  of  the  Ro¬ 
chester  Art  Club  and  Rochester 
Ad  Club. 

Other  new  AAEC  officers  for 
1964-65  are;  Vicepresidents  (1) 
William  Sanders,  Kansas  City 
Star,  (2)  John  Stampone,  Army 
Times,  and  (3)  John  Collins, 
Montreal  Gazette;  secretar^'- 
treasurer.  Milt  Morris,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press ;  and  directors,  Calvin 
Alley,  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  and  Vaughn  Shoemaker, 
Chicago’s  .American. 

• 

Harris-Iiitertype  Co. 

Will  Split  Shares 

Cle\'eland 

Directors  of  Harris-Intertype 
Corporation  have  declared  a 
two-for-one  split  of  common 
shares,  effective  Sept.  25.  They 
also  voted  a  quarterly  dividend 
of  17*4  cents  on  the  split  shares. 
The  former  rate  was  30  cents  a 
share  quarterly. 

The  split  will  raise  the  num¬ 
ber  of  outstanding  shares  to  4,- 
389,268,  with  6,000,000  shares 
authorized.  George  S.  Dively, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
printing  equipment  firm,  said  a 
further  broadening  of  public  in¬ 
terest  in  the  company  is  antici¬ 
pated. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  Harris-Intertype  reported 
net  income  of  $7,720,000  ($3.52 
a  share)  on  $101,284,000  ship¬ 
ments.  This  was  a  record  for  the 


Membership 
Gains  Rapit :Uy 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Hartford  Times  Inter¬ 
national  Travel  Club  is  paying 
off  handsomely  for  the  Gannett 
Group’s  afternoon  daily  here. 

Charles  N.  Gilbert,  public 
service  director,  is  the  executive 
vicepresident.  Francis  S.  Mur¬ 
phy,  retired  Times  publisher, 
and  Mrs.  Florence  Lemkowitz, 
travel  editor,  are  among  the 
members  of  the  board  which  con¬ 
sists  mostly  of  people  active  in 
civic  affairs. 

Ralph  H.  Love,  an  in.surance 
broker  is  president. 

Charter  memberships  in  the 
Travel  Club  entitle  holders  to  a 
subscription  to  Holiday  maga¬ 
zine,  tickets  to  two  Film-Lecture 
Course  programs,  a  subscription 
to  Travel  Information  Quar¬ 
terly,  family  admission  to  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  Travel  Exposition, 
an  International  Travel  Club 
flight  bag,  plus  participation  in 
club  tours,  day  trips,  travel 
clinics  and  forums,  travel  litera¬ 
ture,  currency,  converters,  travel 
information  and  other  activity. 

Charter  memberships  cost  $3. 
Membership  now  is  $5.  More 
than  1,500  persons  are  enrolled 

Kenneth  K.  Burke,  Times  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  the  club’s  purpose  is 
“to  promote  peace  through  a 
better  understanding  of  all  na¬ 
tions  by  encouraging  travel 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  all 
countries  of  the  world.” 

Some  300  members  went  to 
New  York  recently,  by  chartered 
bus,  to  tour  the  S.  S.  France, 
luxury  liner.  Participants,  in 
festive  mood,  packed  picnic 
lunches  with  enough  repast  for 
two  meals.  The  price,  all-inclu¬ 
sive,  was  $4.95  per  person. 

Weekly-scheduled  forums  are 
conducted  in  easily  accessible 
public-gathering  points  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  Hartford  during  Fall, 
Winter  and  Spring. 

The  walls  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
public  service  department  at  the 
Times  are  lined  with  shelves 
containing  travel  literature  from 
throughout  the  world.  Fran 
Mantulis  and  Ruth  Joseph  of  his 
staff,  are  assigned  to  greet  a 
constant  stream  of  visitors  seek¬ 
ing  information  and  material  on 
travel  points. 

Add  Food  Column 

The  New  York  Post  is  adding 
a  food  feature,  “Creative  Cook¬ 
ing,”  by  food  editor  Agnes  Mur¬ 
phy,  in  its  Wednesday  food  sec¬ 
tion. 
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Paul  Smith 
Reports  on 
I.o8t  Empire 

San  Francisco 

I’nul  C.  Smith  writes  gallant¬ 
ly  of  raising  a  cup  from  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  hill  as  he  tells  of  the  loss 
of  a  communications  empire  in 
a  chapter  from  his  forthcoming 
book.  “Personal  File.”  It  is  a 
feature  of  the  current  issue  of 
Esquire  magazine. 

There’s  also  mention  of  his 
phy.sical  trials  while  battling 
vainly  to  save  three  Crowell- 
Collier  magazines  —  the  Ameri- 
ran.  Collier's  and  Women’s 
Howe  Companion  —  in  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  volume  to  be  released 
in  the  fall  by  Appleton-Century. 

But  the  physical  travail  of 
the  former  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  executive  has  mounted 
very  seriously  during  the  years 
.since  the  1957  collajKse  of  his 
dream  of  a  communications  em¬ 
pire. 

In  the  period  since  i)ublishing 
—  followed  by  an  interlude  as 
a  top  executive  of  American 
Export  Lines  —  Mr.  Smith  has 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  Vet¬ 
erans  Hospitals. 

Health  Kallle 

His  cup-raising  has  been 
chiefly  medicinal  in  Oakland, 
Fort  Miley  and  now,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  installations.  He  has  bat¬ 
tled  courageously  but  against 
odds  for  health. 

There  was  a  fall  in  his  New 
York  apartment  which  resulted 
in  his  being  pinioned  for  eight 
hours  in  the  prongs  of  a 
wrought-iron  chair.  Treatments 
and  an  operation  followed  on  the 
Coast. 

Recovery  .seemed  at  hand,  with 
the  man  who  became  executive 
editor  of  the  Chronicle  at  the 
age  of  27  and  subsequently  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager,  turn¬ 
ing  to  writing  a  book  in  a  re¬ 
treat  near  Carmel.  Then  came  a 
stroke,  two  years  ago. 

Early  this  month  Mr.  Smith 
visited  with  Herb  Caen,  Chroni¬ 
cle  columnist,  at  the  Sheraton- 
Palace  Hotel  here  and  appeared 
in  much  better  health. 

But  his  last  previous  trip  from 
the  Veterans  Hospital  at  Palo 
Alto  to  San  Francisco,  friends 
report,  was  a  pre-Christmas 
visit  to  the  Chronicle.  His  re¬ 
covery  has,  however,  permitted 
occasional  dining  at  the  San 
Francisco  Peninsula  home  of 
Mrs.  George  T.  Cameron,  widow 
of  the  Chronicle  publisher  under 
whom  Mr,  Smith  served. 

So  health  as  well  as  an  em¬ 
pire  has  been  lost  by  the  one- 

editor  8c  publisher 


HONORED — Bynner  Martin,  right, 
publisher  of  the  San  Pedro  (Calif.) 
News-Pilot,  received  a  hand- 
wrought  scroll  from  Los  Angeles 
Mayor  Sam  Yorty  in  rcognition 
of  35  years  of  continuous  service 
in  reporting  news  of  the  Los 
Angeles  harbor  area.  Mr.  Martin 
joined  the  News-Pilot  in  1929.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  mayor's  San 
Pedro  Development  Advisory 
Committee. 


time  “boy  wonder”  of  the 
Chronicle  whose  wartime  career 
included  the  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps  and  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation. 

In  his  report,  “The  Collier’s 
.4ffair,”  Mr.  Smith  details  the 
problems  of  ])ersonnel  and 
finance  which  confronted  him. 

With  the  collap.se  of  his  dream 
of  a  communications  empire,  he 
writes,  came  the  realization 
“that  I  personally  must  assume 
all  responsibility  for  the  trage¬ 
dies  which  soon  would  ensue.” 

His  “one  last  desperate  in¬ 
spiration”  was  to  try  to  sell  400,- 
000  shares  of  unissued  C-C  com¬ 
mon  stock  to  Gardner  Cowles, 
president  and  editor  of  Look 
magazine,  at  $6  a  share,  he  re¬ 
ports. 

Mr.  Cowles  countered  with  an 
offer  of  a  $2,000,000  loan  against 
C-C’s  Springfield  printing  plant, 
with  the  payment  of  $1,000,000 
for  the  Collier’s  title  and  $1,- 
000,000  for  the  subscription  list 
upon  suspension  of  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  publication,  the  report 
shows. 

“The  magazines  were  fini.shed 
—  strangled  in  a  stupid  financial 
squeeze  caused  by  greed  and  in¬ 
competence  years  before,”  Mr. 
Smith  states.  Crowell-Collier 
survived  as  a  corporation  but 
its  president  left  New  York 
“penniless,  in  fact  in  debt.” 

• 

Deegiaii  for  Bobby 

Thomas  J.  Deegan  is  doing 
public  relations  for  Robert  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  campaign  for  election  as 
U.  S.  Senator  from  New  York. 
L.  Richard  Guylay,  the  former 
president  of  Thomas  J.  Deegan 
Company,  is  working  for  the 
Republican  National  Committee 
on  the  Goldwater-Miller  cam¬ 
paign. 
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Library  in  Ecuador 
JSamed  for  Reporter 

Chicago 

Jules  Dubois,  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca  correspondent  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Press  Service,  was 
honored  recently  by  having  a 
library  in  Guayaquil,  Ecuador, 
named  after  him. 

The  library  is  one  of  several 
sponsored  by  the  Guayaquil 
Newspapermen’s  Association, 
which  said  that  the  choice  of 
Mr.  Dubois  was  a  result  of  his 
“untiring  activity  in  defense  of 
the  freedom  of  the  jness  in  this 
hemisphere.” 

Mr.  Dubois  since  1951  has 
been  chairman  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press  committee  of  the 


Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Earlier  this  summer  Mr.  Du- 
l)ois  was  given  the  association’s 
“Freedom  of  Expression”  medal 
in  the  Guayaquil  House  of 
Culture. 

• 

Atl  Agencies  Merge 

San  Francisco 
The  merger  of  Botsford,  Con¬ 
stantine  &  Gardner  and  The  Mc¬ 
Carthy  Company  into  Botsford, 
Con.stantine  &  McCarthy  will  be¬ 
come  effective  Sept.  1,  an¬ 
nounced  Joseph  Maguire,  presi¬ 
dent,  BC&G,  and  Hiram  E.  Cas¬ 
sidy,  president  of  McCarthy. 
Mr.  Maguire  becomes  president 
of  the  merged  company  and  Mr. 
McCarthy  senior  vicepresident. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOIJNCEMENT.S 

ISeiespaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  8,  Norton,  Kansas. 

ISeiespaper  Itrokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  Far  Sale 

I  WO  EXCLUSIVE  CALIF.  WEEKLIES 
Fine  plant  -Kood  growth  potential  - 
isolated!  $2."). 000  down;  nee<l  $l.i.000 
working  raiiital.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Broker 
2234  E.  Romneya  Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif 
Phone:  714-533-1361 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  inirohase  and  .sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dui>ont  Circle  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 


WANT  TO  SELL?  List  with  us.  No 
patwr  too  big — none  too  small.  Enter¬ 
prising  and  financially  nualihed  l>uyers 
ilesire  to  l)ecome  publishers.  Your  con¬ 
fidence  respected.  Dixie  Newspapers, 
Brokers,  Box  579,  Ga<lsden,  Ala. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEW'SPAPER  in 
the  South  or  Southeast  write  News- 
l>aper  Service  Company.  Inc.,  P.O. 
Dr.  12428,  Panama  City.  Fla. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  License.! 
Broker  of  Newspai^r  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P,  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 


SKM I  WEEKLY.  IX>NG  EST.41tLI.‘«HE11. 
profitable;  potential  daily  field;  $300,- 
000  with  iiuilding,  25%  cash.  Wayne 
Peterson,  214  Natl.  Bldg.,  Moorhead, 
Minn. 


DAILIES  and  WEEKLIES 
Midwest  and  Southeast 
now  available.  Require  as  little  ns 
$15,000  down  payment.  Call  or  write: 
Bill  Matthew,  Broker,  Panama  City, 
Fla.  Phone  234-3743,  day  or  night. 


ONLY  NEWSPAPER  in  prosperous 
Western  Oregon  county  with  20,000 
population  and  retail  sales  of  more 
than  $20,000,000.  Indicated  1964  gross 
is  $136,000  to  $140,000  with  cash  flow 
of  $30,000.  Price  Arm  at  $135,000  re¬ 
quiring  $40,000  down.  Write  or  phone 
Harris  Ellsworth,  Licensed  Broker,  Box 
509,  Roseburg,  Oregon. 


A  WEEKLY  AT  $260,000  7  Yes,  In 
growing  ideal  community  of  Rocky 
Mountains  with  $176,000  worth  of 
equipment  and  netting  better  than 
many  small  dailies.  25%  down,  balance 
long  term  to  right  parties  wanting 
gracious  living  and  a  future.  Lyle 
Mariner  Associates.  Brokers,  1441, 
Welton  St.,  Denver-2,  Colo. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMB^TT  i 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per-  I 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This  ' 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  | 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


VERNON  V,  PAINE, 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W,  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif. 


ARIZONA  DAILY,  3  WEEKLIES 
Daily  in  town  of  10,000  and  group  of 
3  weeklies  in  neighboring  towns  one 
of  which  is  county  seat,  price  $225M, 
terms,  includes  2  buildings.  Dean 
Sellers.  Broker,  626  E.  Main,  Mesa, 
Ariz.,  Phone  964-2431. 


MINNESOTA  EXCLUSIVE  CO.  SEAT 
weekly  ;  good  farm  area  town,  now  be¬ 
coming  industrial  also,  with  great 
growth  potential;  $40,000  down.  Wayne 
Peterson,  214  Natl.  Bldg.,  Moorhead, 
I  Minn, 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Print  Shop  For  Sale 


CALIFORNIA.  One  of  the  fastest 
growing  areas  of  this  booming  state. 
Gross  $130,000.  Publisher  wants  to  re¬ 
tire.  Priced  at  $130,000.  fSicellent 
terms  to  a  qualified  buyer. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCTATES 
6.381  Hollywoo<l  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28.  California 


SMALL  OFFSET  PLANT  completely 
integrated  from  handset  type.  Lino¬ 
type,  proof  press,  camera,  plate  equip¬ 
ment  to  Little  Cliief  press,  necessary 
auxiliary  equipment,  negative  file  past 
customers,  paper  stock.  Going  business 
in  fast-growing  area  with  expansion 
I  opportunities.  Bo.x  356,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  For  Sale 


Equipment  Msrt 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


2  SMALL  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 
located  N.Y.C,  Good  growth  record — 
even  better  potential.  Last  year’s  in> 
come  to  owner^publisher  approx.  $60.- 
000.  Gross  revenues  approx.  $150,000. 
Priced  for  imme<liate  sale.  Box  378. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features 

WEEKLY  NEWS  PHOTO  SERVICE 
FYee  editorial  carton.  Writ*  for 
proofs.  Jim  Har\ey.  HARVEY  ART 
SERVICE.  P.O.  Box  "F,”  Mount  Pros¬ 
pect,  Illinois. 

FEATURE  IDEAS  I  Background  data 
on  the  wonderful  world  of  conversation 
by  tape  recordinir.  Local  angles.  Free. 
World  Tapes  for  Eklucation,  Inc., 
Dallas,  Texas  75215. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc., 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Ehcpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 

Wanted  to  Buy 

GOING  FEATURE  OR  FILLER 
SERVICE  WITH  CLIENTS 
Box  297,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Um  Rotes  lACH  CONSECUTIVE 
loterfleo 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Psyakli  with 
stetr)  4  tisiM  •  80t  per  Hat  tsth 
iMSTtiwi;  S  liisti  •  90c;  2  •  Sl.OO; 
1  tisic  ^10  ptr  lint  If  keyed,  tdd  50t 
far  hex  ttrtiee  and  eoani  ti  1  iddl- 
tiaaal  lint  In  yoor  espy.  S  Hnti  minininni. 
Alr-PMlI  Mrvict  on  blind  sdi  SI  00  txtn. 
Da  not  tend  irreplaceable  clippinat.  etc 
in  ratpante  ta  Help  Wanted  adi  sntil 
direct  rcaaett  it  made  for  them.  ElrP 
cannot  be  ratpontible  far  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 
4  timet  •  $1.25  per  lint  each  intertlon; 
9  timet  •  $1  35;  2  •  SI  45;  I  time 
$1.55  per  lint  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  ban 
tervice  and  count  at  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  $  llnet  minimum.  Air-mail 
tcrrice  on  blind  adt  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Tiffle  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFieD;  The  utt  of 
rulet,  boldface,  cuti.  or  other  decorationi 
chanaet  your  claitifled  ad  ta  “clattiled 
display."  The  rate  far  ClattMed  Display 
it  S2.50  per  state  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Taotday.  5:00  P.hd. 
Count  tee  averape  words  to  the  lisa.  No 
abbreviationt  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  cantdencA  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  ri|ht  to 
edit  all  copy. 


Cabinets  For  Sale 

STEEL  FILING  CABINETS 

Suitable  for  Dispatch  Room 

so*  High,  24"  Wide,  3(1"  Long 
Heavy  Duty.  Drawers  slide  on  ball 
liearings  and  have  individual  locks. 
Each  cabinet  contains  5  drawers.  While 
they  last — $75.00  ea.  Send  for  photo¬ 
graph. 

MIDWEST  MATRIX  &  MACH.  MART 
712  S.  Federal,  t'hicago-5.  HI. 


Circulation  Equipment  For  Sale 

ELLIOTT  Addressing  Elquip.  for  sale. 
One  No.  3000  Addressing  machine  with 
200  selector  position,  matching  mobile 
unit,  with  10  separate  counters ;  one 
pantograph  selector  punch.  7  steel 
cabinets,  25"  x  55".  240  trays,  other  | 
supplies.  All  for  4x4  stencils.  Good  < 
condition.  Availabie.  H.  L.  Peace  Puli- 
lications,  624  Gravier,  New  Orleans, 
La.  (^11  Baudier,  JAckson  5-7388. 


1  Model  #6740  Speedaumat  Auto¬ 
matic  Graphotype 

2  Model  #7740  Tape  Perforators 
100  77-drawer  Speedaumat  Cabinets 

ASSOCIATED  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
1214  N.  Wilmington.  Compton,  Calif. 


Photoengraving  Equipment 

FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVBR,  Stand¬ 
ard.  dkimpletely  factory  rebuilt  less 
than  a  year  ago,  factory  supervision 
constant  since  then.  Cuts  to  8"  x  10". 
This  perfect  machine  available  because 
we're  going  to  a  larger  one.  Factory 
man  will  install  and  instruct.  Make  an 
offer  close  to  $3,000.  John  Musgat, 
Evening  Sentinel,  Ansonia,  Conn. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

8-UNITS.  2  DOUBLE  FOLDERS, 
22%"  3  color  humps,  2-100  H.P.  AC 
drives,  reels  and  tensions,  complete 
stereo. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

■’Newsi>aper  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


GOSS  PRESS  PARTS 

23-9/16"  cuf-off 

Color  Unit:  Electric  Paper  Hoist; 
TXvin  Polders:  Plate  and  Blanket  Roll¬ 
ers:  Spiral  and  Straight  Gears  ;  Brack¬ 
ets.  Shafts,  Ink  Pump  with  Twin 
Strainer,  etc.  All  parts  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

MIDWEST  MATRIX  &  MACH.  MART 
712  S.  Federal,  Chicago-5.  111. 


SfTRIPTOMATIG  10-S  addressing  ma-  : 
chine,  complete  with  tape  lister,  auto¬ 
matic  feeder,  friction  drum  attachment 
and  conveyor  stacker ;  1  Scriptomatic 
master  cardwriter;  Wright  line  vertical 
cabinet  complete  with  trays,  holds  90.- 
000  cards.  Like  new.  No  reasonable 
offer  turned  down.  Write  H.  L.  Peace 
Pubs.,  624  Gravier  St.,  New  Orleans 
30,  La.,  or  call  JAckson  5-7388. 


Harris  Mod.  LTC — 22  x  30  Offset 
Harris  Motl.  EL — 22  x  26  Offset 
(2)  Ludlows — Gas  and  Electric  Pot 
(1)  Left  Hd.  Cabinet  w/mats  (Send  for 
Mat  List) 

Linotype  Mod.  8  Electric  Pot 
APEX  PTG.  MACHY..  210  Elizabeth 
St.  NEW  YORK-12,  N.Y.  WOrth  6-0070 


Composing  Room 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  belter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin,  N.  C. 

World’s  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 


MUST  SELL— WILL  SACRIFICE  I 
Our  weekly  died  untimely  death. 
All  like  new — off 
840  Headliner  with  14  fonts 
DSJ  Varityper  610  with  6  fonts 
18"  Vertical  Kenro  Camera, 
vacuum  back 

Hurry!  We  need  the  money  badly 
A.  G.  Pepin,  Northeast  (Observer 
Newport,  Vermont 


Perforator  Tape 


HARRIS  S7L  in  good  condition.  On 
the  floor.  Paper  consolidation  forces  us 
to  dispose  of  this  press  immediately. 
Make  us  a  bid !  Detroit  Lakes  News¬ 
papers,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 


8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16" 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels, 
AC  drives. 

Can  be  divided  into  2  Octufles 
Available  immediately! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


GOSS  COMETT  8-page  newspaper  press, 
top  condition  $4,000. 

LUDLOW  with  5  sticks,  12  fonts  type 
$3200. 

LINOTYPE  FONTS— 6  pt.  Century,  8 
pt.  Century,  10  pt.  Caslon  and  12  pt. 
Bodoni 

Genesee  Valley  Newspaper. 

7  State  Street,  Pittsford,  N.Y. 


\  Presses  &  Machinery 

!  DEK-A-TUBE 
I  24-Page  Press 
I  Series  100,  Year  1949 

Prints  standard  newspapers 
4  to  24-pages  by  2  pages 
GE  75  HP  AC  Motor  Drive 
Vacuum  Casting  Box 
Electric  Metal  iSirnace 
Finishing  Machine 
Router  and  Chases 

'  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

!  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
Area  Code  212  MU  5-4774 

;  ~5-UNIT  GOSS  press" 

Arch  Type — 22-3^" 

One  Elxtra  Color  (Jylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  F\ill  and  Spot  Color. 
Reels  and  Tensions,  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 

Excellent  condition.  Available  August. 
Located  California. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

COLE  FOLDERS 
TRIMMERS-GLUERS 

^-i^-Double  Parallel  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  for  Rotary  Presses.  High  Speed. 
Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc.,  1637  W. 
Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

AC  405  CEntral  6-8841 

HARRIS  S7L.  running  good  —  3,900 
copies  24-page8  weekly;  big  No.  3 
Omaha  folder  with  extra  trimmer,  3 
years  old ;  4-page  vacuum  frame  with 
arc:  all  for  $5500.  Going  web.  Enter¬ 
prise,  Natchitoches,  La. 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

lO-TON  ELECTRIC  FURNACE;  pneu¬ 
matic  iMimp;  Wood  Jr.  Autoplate,  21H 
inch;  Wood  Standard  Autoshaver.  Ben 
Shulman  Associates.  60  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York,  N,y,  10017, 

GOSS  Model  45-S  mat  roller,  very 
good  condition,  $3100.  STA-HI  Master 
Former  T-7319.  like  new,  $2500.  Now 
offset.  EVENING  OBSERVER,  Dun¬ 
kirk,  N.Y. 

SCOTT  HEAVY  DUTY  Molding  Ma¬ 
chine.  G<,od  condition.  Make  offer.  H. 
Schaedc,  P.O.  Box  900,  Stockton,  Calif. 


Wanted  To  Buy 

PRESS  FOR  PRINTING  TABS 
For  immediate  purchase.  Will  consider 
offset  or  letterpress.  Minimum  capacity 
24-page  tab  pages  plus  color  front  and 
back  pages,  also  >4  folder.  We  are  not 
brokers.  Box  357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

8S0  TMrd  Av«..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.,  10022 
Pheae  PLoaa  2*7050 


LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  n  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Cartons  only. 
CiHer  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St..  Akron,  ()hio 


PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Photoengraving  Equipment 


NEW  DUAL  COLOR  engraving  plates 
for  Fairchild  machines  for  greater  con¬ 
trast  @67c  and  popular  clear  CAL- 
PLATES  for  maximum  savings  (947c, 
all  prices  including  styli  service.  Being 
sold  all  over  the  U.S.  Write  for  free 
samples  and  complete  price  list.  Calu¬ 
met  Crafts.  Inc. — P.O.  Box  26 — Naper¬ 
ville.  III. 


. ,  _ _ _ _  THREE  LINOTYPE  COMETS,  with  or 

j  14  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS  I  without  TTS.  Delivery  Oct.-Dec.  Box 

I  With  8  color  half  decks,  press  is  j  g3.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

;  straightline  units,  28A'’  cut-off.  A  C  | - - - - — ..  — - — 

wPh“4  “vnw HOE  OR  GOSS  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

TbU  «  nna  '  “"it  "'ith  underside  lock  up.  22%  cut- 

able.  „„  58^  maximum  web.  with  reel. 

;  P.  O.  BSf?03  •  ^fse.  Idaho  !  [-“rier-Joumal  &  Times.  Ixatisville. 

j  *vy. 


DUPLEX  8-PAGE  FLATBED  single  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

I  drive  press  with  12  8-column  chases,  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

j  $1,960.  2/0  Miehle  with  cross  automatic  MAT  ROLLERS 

I  fee<ler.  $2,075.  Dexter  folder  with  STHIREO  EQUIPMENT 

I  crossfeed  and  DC  motor,  $450.  All  good 

:  sen  shulman  associates 

;  Virginia.  703-347-4222.  60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

16- PAGE  HOE  single  width  two-deck  I  Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 

stereotype  press  with  re-built  folder,  I  PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
overhauled  25  HP  motor  and  main  136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

drive,  22%"  cut-off.  7000  per  hour  16-  '  - - 

page  papers.  Available  now,  $12,500.  I  GOOD  USED  JUSTOWRITER 
Daily  Ledger-Gazette,  P.O.  Box  711,  Near  Zone  2 

I  Lancaster,  Calif.  '  Box  238  Editor  &  Publisher 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative 


Display  Advertising 


PUBLISHER  WANTED  by  successful,  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  jfood  sules- 
KrowitiK  offset  weekly  in  ideal  climate,  man  to  join  7-man  staff  of  ls,UU0  com- 
Must  be  fully  experienced  in  all  week-  bination  daily.  Some  experience  neces- 
ly  iih:;ses.  Compensation  in  direct  rela-  sary.  Must  have  references.  Write,  air- 
tion  to  ability  to  produce.  Chart  Area  mail,  to:  Robert  T.  Naylor,  Star-Trib- 


8.  Box  uO.'i,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Circulation 

CIRd'I-VnON  MANAGER  for  Catho¬ 
lic  weekly.  60,000  circulation.  Must  lie 
ambitious  and  promotion  mindetl.  Good 
man  could  double  present  circulation. 
Good  working  conditions,  employee 
benefits  and  travel  expenses.  Apply 
stating  marital  status,  qualifications 
and  salary  expected  to  Box  355,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCUL.\TION  MANAGER  for  small 
daily  with  5000  circulation.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  a  second  man  to  move 
up  to  C.M.  Write  to  Thomas  E.  West, 
Publisher,  Herald,  Morris.  Illinois. 

DISTRICT  SUPERVISOR  for  New 
Jersey  morning  daily.  Excellent  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities.  Box  344,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  top  suburban 
weeklies  needs  promotion-minded  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Salary:  $120  weekly, 
raise  in  six  months.  Location:  Con¬ 
necticut.  Resume  to:  Box  323,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  SALESMAN  _ 


une,  Casper,  Wyoming, 

WANTED:  EXPERIENCED 
DISPLAY  ADViaiTISINU  SALESMAN 
20,000-30,000  circulation,  Illinois  prize¬ 
winning  daily  needs  alert,  personable 
display  salesman  who  knows  how  to 
create,  develop  and  sell  advertising, 
laiyout  ability  essential.  Excellent 
starting  salary,  merit  raises,  best  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  congenial  staff,  many 
fringe  benefits  and  security.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  training,  experience,  salary  desired, 
reierences  to  Box  372,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANTED:  3  iSalesmen  to  sell  for  a 
growing  weekly  paper  serving  a  sub¬ 
urban  community  of  68,000  in  the 
shadow  of  two  dailies.  Excellent  pay 
and  benefits.  No  experience  necessary, 
but  no  timid  soul  will  do.  Write,  call 
or  visit:  Guy  Wilson,  Box  2,  West  > 
Hartford,  Conn, 

ItESPONSIBLE  POSITION  for  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  on  prize-winning 
Main  Coast  weekly.  Must  be  ambitious, 
seeking  challenge  with  opportunity  to 
grow  with  fast-moving  publishing  hrm. 
Write  Box  248,  Editor  iSi  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  young  experienced 
ad  salesman  in  expanding  organization  : 
— small  daily  and  large  weeklies.  Send  | 
full  particulars  to:  Publisher,  Albany 
Democrat-Herald,  Albany,  Oreg. 


„  ,  ,  .  ,  .  .  i  ADVERTISING  MANAGER— For  staff 

Vft  are  looking  for  an  outside  salesman  jg  ^n  growing  Western  Pennsylvania 

daily.  Must  be  aggressive  leader,  or- 
,  j  .  ganizer,  effective  siieaker  and  copy 

Is  young,  personable  and  aggrMSive.  writer.  Some  college  preferred.  Write 
II  c®*  once  in  awhile  and  can  complete  details  including  age,  health. 

Mil  IL  M^e  a  paswble  layout— quickly,  minimum  salary  requirements,  and 
C^n  taild  on  what  weve  got.  and  go  ,  availability  to  Box  325,  Editor  &  Pub- 
after  the  rest.  ,  ,,3her. 

Here’s  what  we  have  to  offer:  i  VVANT  OUT  OF  ULCER  RUT?  But 

A_  .a  _.At.  sflll  capable  space  producer.  Progres- 

**^’^‘^*7*  sive  semi-weekly  in  growth  area  seeks 

steady  ad  manager.  Good  pay  —  fine 
^IM26M)  in  one  of  the  finest  locations  working  and  living  atmosphere.  Write: 

I*'  •  •  Nashville  News,  Nashville,  Arkan- 

Base  salary,  plus  commission,  on  every 
inch  of  advertising  in  your  territory, 
yic  per  mile,  all  big  company  benefits. 

Write  all  info  and  salary  wanted  to:  Editorial 

Gena  Lowe  CAM.,  Pompano  Beach  Sun-  - ^ — • — - 

Sentinel,  Pompano  Bea^,  Florida.  ASSOCIATE  El 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  National  business  maga: 

With  3  to  5  years  of  ^ertising  ex- 
perience.  Ohio  Metropolitan  paper.  Real  mo 

opportunity  for  advancemerH:  Salary  Box  374,  Editor 

S12S  A  WGck  plus  bonus  snd  oxponso.  RTTcfKiirttti 

SSS^ir‘n™wVS 

-  _ _ _  business  wntinsr  expenei 

PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR  S' 

For  a  Metropolitan  Ohio  paper.  Send  loolf.  Santa  Monica,  Cali 

wisher *  COPYRBADER  on  the 

_ ! _  curate,  productive,  able 

TWO  STAFF  OPENINGS  for  classified 

advertising  salesmen.  Young,  exiieri-  afternoon  daily.  Profits! 
enced,  .-iggressive,  sober.  In  growing  retirement  and  benefit 
city  with  34.000  daily  and  Sunday  cir-  * 

culation.  Good  wage  and  commission  _ 

combined  plus  car  allowance.  5%  day  vvprpTinMnrn  pnf  iri: 
week,  advancement  on  your  own  merit.  EXPERIENCED  POLICI 
Population  and  business  boom,  year  ^ 

round  recreational  facilities.  Extra-  of  25,000  circulatii 

ordinary  climate.  Pun  and  working  afternoon  dmly  in  Tuc 
pl^ure  combined  in  mountain  lo- 
cality.  .Send  resume  and  s^ary  desired 
to  Gazette-Telegraph.  P.  O.  Box  1649,  {?®“^a 

dorado  Springs,  Colorado;  c/o  George  Citteen 


Display  Advertising 


^VERTISING  SALESMAN— Fairfax  - 

Pub.  Co.,  in  suburban  D.C.,  with  3  itav-ii’  von  t 

top  weekly  papers,  has  excellent  posi- 
Lon  for  experienced  display  salesman. 

^ntact  Mr.  Henneesee,  Box  567, 

Vienna  Va  7Afi  ^nnn  (iiLions*  C/n&ncG  for  &dvi 

Vienna,  Va.  703  38S-7000. _  3g0  p^bli8her. 

DiaPLVY  ADVERTISINO  SALE8MA.N, 

experience*!,  for  190.000  San  Diego  NEWS  DBSK-REPORTE 
twice  weekly.  Sales  ability  and  layout  a  sense — follow  through  n< 
must.  Write  or  phone:  Gilbert  TTiomp-  character,  ability  refer 
ton,  San  Diego  Independent.  State  &  ence,  salary  expected.  Ti 
Market,  San  Diego-1.  232-3841.  Daily  Journal. 

editor  8C  publisher  for  August  29,  1964 


ONE  OF  THE  MIDWEST’S  best  small 
dailies  needs  in  its  clean,  modern,  prize- 
winning  newsroom  a  young  woman 
seeking  professional  opportunity.  Ideas, 
enthusiasm,  news  sense  important.  Will 
cover  all  phases  of  home,  family,  stxiial, 
civic  life  of  women  in  a  pleasant, 
growing,  m<xlern  community.  Top- 
notch  i>ay  and  lienefits,  professional 
associates,  liest  working  conditions. 
Send  resume  to  Box  371,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

OPPORTUNITIES  for  two  reporters 
who  like  to  get  the  maximum  out  of 
their  talents  by  writing  hard  news, 
features  and  columns.  Immediate  open¬ 
ings  on  14.0  M  afternoon  daily  in 
Chart  Area  2.  Starting  salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  education,  e.xperience ;  prtv 
motion  based  on  merit.  Tell  all  first 
letter,  including  salary  expectations, 
phone  Humlier,  date  available  to  Box 
354.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Position  with  a  Future 
DESK  MAN 

Exceptional  opiiortunity  on  prizewin¬ 
ning  Southern  California  <laily  for 
gooil  desk  man.  Sober  maturity  blended 
with  enthusiastic  initiative  just  about 
describes  the  man  we  are  limking  for. 
Age  range — say  about  25  to  40;  col¬ 
lege  degree ;  four  or  more  years  of 
exiierience. 

Newspaper,  one  of  fastest  growing  in 
nation,  is  located  in  Newport  Beach- 
Costa  Mesa  area  along  beautiful  roast. 
Living  conditions  are  excellent. 

Fast  response  with  a  complete  resume 
is  your  best  bet  in  seeking  this  job. 

Personnel  Manager 
DAILY  PILOT 
Costa  Mesa,  California 


PRIZ&WINNING  WEEKLY  on  Jer¬ 
sey  Shore  needs  male  sports  reporter 
and  girl  for  s*)cial  department.  Send 
resume  to  Box  375,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Opportunity  for  advancement  unlim¬ 
ited. 

REPORTER,  experienced  or  J-Grad. 
for  general  assignments.  E.\cellent 
working  conditions  with  alert,  progres¬ 
sive  staff  in  interesting  community. 
Write:  Iklitor,  Niagara  Falls  Gazette. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

REPORTER  for  beat  work  on  15,000 
South  Texas  daily  in  resort  city.  If 
you  are  fast,  energetic  and  willing  to 
learn,  you’re  the  one  we  want.  Cover 
court  house  and  school  beat.  Job  open 
now  I  State  salary  expected  and  enclose 
photo  if  ixjssible.  Box  373,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-EDITOR  for  community 
weekly  and  industrial  papers.  Metro- 
l>olitan  standards.  M.  D.  Coe.  Bassett 
Printing  Corp.,  Bassett,  Va. 

.SPORTS  EDITOR— OENBllAL  REPORTER 
on  6-day  daily  (2900  circ).  Recent  J- 
grad  desired.  Immediate  opening. 
Write:  Illinoian-Star,  Beardstown,  Ill. 

SPORTS  WRITER  eager  to  become  the 
high  sch<x)l  authority  on  a  6-man  p.m. 
sports  desk.  Zone  2.  Daily  newspaper 
experience  essential.  Excellent  starting 
salary,  merit  raises — a  real  opitortunity 
for  man  able  to  write  bright  copy  and 
bright  heads — able  to  handle  copy  ac¬ 
curately  and  swiftly.  Box  352,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Young  man.  $90 

Barrington  (Ill.)  Press  Newspapers 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  . 

National  business  magazine.  Interpre¬ 
tive  management  features  for  proles-  I 
sional  readership.  Zone  2.  $10,000  to  j 
$13,000.  Box  374,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

BUSINESS  EDITOR  for  32,000  daily 
suburban  L.A,  newspaper.  Must  have 
business  writing  experiente,  know  lay¬ 
out.  Write:  R.  D.  b'unk.  Evening  Out¬ 
look,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

COPYRBADER  on  the  way  up.  Ac¬ 
curate,  productive,  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  best  on  a  150,000  Northeast 
afternoon  daily.  Profit-sharing,  liberal 
retirement  and  benefit  program.  Ex¬ 
cellent  pay.  Box  370,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  POLICE  REPORTER, 
with  minimum  of  2  years  on  daily  in 
excess  of  25,000  circulation,  wanted  for 
afternoon  daily  in  Tucson,  Arizona. 
Give  complete  tiersonal  and  profee- 
sicmal  background,  state  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Apply  in  writing  only  to  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Small  Jr.,  Assistant  Publisher, 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen. 

COPYREADBai-REPORTER 
Financial  department  New  York  daily 
Box  365  BSditor  &  Fhiblisher 

HAVE  OPENING  FOR  COPT  READER 
on  morning  daily  in  Southwest’s  most 
beautiful  city.  Excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Chance  for  advancement.  Box 
360,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

NEWS  DESK-REPORTER.  Alert  news 
sense — follow  through  needed.  Furnish 
character,  ability  references,  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  expected.  Turlock  (Calif.) 
Daily  Journal. 


-Zon  e  —State . 


Classification. 


I  Q  Assign  a  box  numbar  and  mail  my  roplias  daily. 

I  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 

I  Mail  to: 

I  lOrrOR  a  PUBUSHIR  #  m»  nM  Av«mw  •  N««  Ywfc,  New  Yark.  lOSU 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Production 


SPORTS  WRITER  —  Want  capable  1 
youni;  man.  Expanding  Btall  for  better 
coverage  of  university,  14  high  schtKils.  ! 
Good  salary,  benefits,  pleasant  com-  j 
munity.  Write:  R.  V.  Pratt,  Daily  i 
Progress,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


TOP  REPORTER.  3-person  staff,  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  p.m.  daily.  Use 
camera.  Permanent  only.  References 
required.  Times-Gazette,  Shelbyville, 
Tenn. 

TWO  OPENINGS  for  police  and  courts  j 
reporter;  and  general  assignment  and 
features  reporter  on  medium-size<l  6-  ' 
day  PMS  daily  in  pleasant  Central  Vir-  | 
ginia  city  near  scenic  Blue  Ridge  i 
Mountains.  Good  pay  and  short  hours. 
Box  377,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  OPENINGS  for  general  .assign¬ 
ment  reporters.  College,  County  seat 
town  of  23,000.  All  fringes.  Phone  col¬ 
lect  or  write  Managing  Editor,  Adver¬ 
tiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio, 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR 
EIxperienced  editor  with  desire  to  work 
for  medium-sized  Southern  California 
daily  producing  modem,  spritely  wo¬ 
men’s  sections.  Ebccellent  working  con¬ 
ditions.  lilieral  fringe  benefits,  ideal 
inland  community.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  work  samples,  if  available,  to 
Box  350.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  if  you’re  a  real  news-  i 
man — competent  with  both  writing  and  . 
pictures — there  is  a  fine  career  await-  j 
ing  you  with  prize-winning  evening  ’ 
Illinois  daily.  Pleasant  working  and 
living  conditions  in  growing,  prosper¬ 
ous,  friendly  down  state  city.  F7ve-day 
week,  liberal  starting  pay.  profit-shar¬ 
ing,  free  life  and  hospital  insurance, 
merit  raises,  increasing  responsibility 
and  reward.  Write  details  training,  ex¬ 
perience.  references  to  Box  348,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRIZE!- WINNING  Maine  Coast  Weekly  I 
seeks  alert  young  man  to  cover  news 
of  growing  coastal  community.  Position  | 
offers  growth,  chance  to  write  features 
and  sports  as  well  as  straight  news. 
Write  Box  247,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  COOPETRATIVE  REPORTEHl 
Write:  Managing  EMitor 
Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin,  III. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  —  Im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  young,  aggressive 
newsman.  Zone  2  capital  city  a.m. 
Must  know  makeup,  editing,  rewriting; 
have  sound  news  judgment.  Box  268, 
Elditor  A  Publisher, 


FAST,  ACCURATE  COPY  EDITOR 
for  night  desk  on  metropolitan  area 
N^  Jersey  daily.  Must  know  telegraph 
wire  and  be  able  to  edit  all  copy.  Adept 
at  layout.  Box  301,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


GEINERAL  NEJWS  REPORTER,  ex¬ 
perienced,  male,  night  work.  New  i 
Jersey  daily  in  New  York  metropolitan  j 
area.  Liberal  fringe  benefits.  Box  299, 
Elditor  A  Publisher, 


NIGHT  EDITOR  —  a  young  ’’take 
char^  ^y”  to  handle  nightside  edi¬ 
torship  in  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
small  cities  Elast  of  the  Rockies.  Should 
be  able  to  direct  skeleton  staff  —  edit 
wire  and  local  —  produce  sharp  layouts 
—  and  run  his  own  show  in  morning¬ 
evening  combination.  Send  3  or  4 
writing  clips  plus  layout  samples,  to 
Box  280,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WIRE  E5DITOR  for  morning  newspaper 
— 20,000  circulation.  Zone  1.  One-man 
desk.  Must  have  desk  experience  and 
knowledge  of  composing  room  and  ’ITS 
Ug>e.  Ehccellent  job  benefits,  induding 
life  insurance,  pension,  hospitalization. 
Fine  opportunity  for  assistant  wire 
editor  or  desk  man  on  larger  paper 
wanting  to  be  his  own  boss.  Box  300, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher, 


NEWS  EDITOR 
Five-day  morning  tabloid. 
Publisher,  Daily  News,  Worland,  Wyo. 
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COPYREADER 

Op|K)rtunity  on  top  suburban  weekly  in 
Chicago  area.  Must  lie  skillful,  efficient 
and  willing  and  able  to  handle  all 
types  of  copy  —  from  general  news  to  | 
sports  to  women’s  features.  Journalism  j 
graduate  preferre<l.  Competitive  salary. 
Pleasant  working  conditions.  Send  | 
resume,  references.  Box  320,  Ekiitor  A 
Publisher.  I 

EDCPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR 
wanted  by  Illinois  p.m.  daily  near  30M  ; 
circulation.  Do  editing,  head  writing, 
general  news  coverage,  planning.  | 
M^em  plant,  congenial  staff,  many  ; 
fringe  benefits,  attractive  salary,  merit  j 
r.aises.  List  age,  education,  referen^,  i 
experience  in  detail.  Include  clips,  i 
photo.  Box  343,  EMitor  A  Publisher.  I 


EXPERIENCEa)  REPORTTIR  familiar 
with  all  beats;  and  an  experienced  dwk-  | 
man  on  metropolitan  midwest  evening 
daily  in  Zone  5.  In  addition  to  usual 
fringe  benefits,  chance  to  develop  with 
progressive  staff.  Send  clips,  resume, 
references  and  salary  expected.  Box  | 
330,  Eiditor  A  Publisher.  ' 


MANAGING  EDITOR  | 

Challenging  tuition  for  experienced  | 
newsman  willing  to  assume  full  edi¬ 
torial  and  community  responsibilities 
on  well-established  paper  on  the  Eastern  ; 
Shore  of  Maryland.  Salary  designed  to 
attract  and  hold  competent  person  seek-  | 
ing  permanent  onployment.  i 

niE  STAR-DEMOCRAT  ' 

Elaston,  Maryland 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPOR’TER  I 
for  large  suburban  weeklies — Thursday 
and  Sunday.  Good  opportunity  for  man  | 
with  initiative  and  exl>erience.  Papers  i 
have  combined  circulation  of  34,000  in 
Northwest  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey.  | 
Person  should  Iw  able  to  handle  any 
assignment,  including  good  features.  ! 
Call  or  write:  Managing  Eiditor,  Ridge-  j 
wood  Newspapers,  30  Oak  St.,  Ridge¬ 
wood.  N.  J.  I 


NEWS  REPORTTIR 

Food  Industry  Business  Newspaper  pul>- 
lishers  are  looking  for  the  type  of  re¬ 
porter  who  enjoys  being  out  after  news. 
He  must  be  able  to  follow  leads  and 
develop  stories.  Must  also  be  a  good 
photographer,  taking  most  of  his  own 
photos,  know  some  layout.  Our  publica¬ 
tions  cover  entire  states,  so  travelling 
is  necessary.  Be  complete  in  first  resume 
with  samples  of  your  work.  Give  educa¬ 
tional  background,  marital  status,  age 
and  include  recent  photo.  Material  su^ 
mitted  will  be  returned  if  requested. 

’This  job  offers  good  opportunity  for 
one  who  is  willing  to  work,  has  the 
ability  to  be  a  self  planner  and  starter. 
Working  your  way  to  the  top  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  with  our  company  as  you  will  he 
judf^  on  your  own  accomplishments. 
Write  in  confidence:  George  Shamie, 
Elxecutive  Vice-President,  Shamie  Pub¬ 
lications,  707  Fox  Building,  Detroit, 
Mich.  48201. 


REPOR’TEIR  for  5-afternoon.  Sunday 
morning  paper  in  college  town  of  30,- 
000.  Some  experience  necessary.  Su^ 
mit  full  details  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  312,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


REPOR’TER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
^neral  beat  on  expanding  8500  daily 
in  competitive  area.  Minimal  experi¬ 
ence,  lots  of  desire.  Write  fully  to: 
Jules  L.  Wagman,  News  Eiditor,  Niles, 
Mich.,  Daily  Star. 


TOP  REPORTER 

needed  for  rapidly-expanding,  medium¬ 
sized  New  Jersey  dally.  Must  be  fast, 
accurate,  aggressive  and  capable  of 
covering  municipal  affairs  ”in  depth.” 
T(h>  pay  —  top  fringe  benefits.  Car 
essential.  Night  side.  One  of  the  fastest- 
growing  papers  in  the  state.  Real  op- 
imrtunity  for  advancement.  Box  304, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


!  TV  EDnYlRIAL  WRI’TEai  for  leading 
1  Northeast  station.  Person  with  Jour- 
j  nalism  Degree,  3  to  4  years’  newspaper 
or  broadcast  editorial  writing.  Rush 
j  resume,  picture  to  Box  305,  Eiditor  A 
I  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR-REPORTER  for 
group  of  weeklies.  Zone  2.  3125  weekly 
+  car  allowance.  Write  Box  340, 
^itor  A  Publisher. 


THE  EMPHASIS  IS  ON  QUALITY. 
The  Sun  Newspapers  of  Omaha,  one 
of  the  nation’s  top  weekly  groups,  need 
a  versatile  news  editor  who  can  edit 
copy,  do  some  rewrite  and  makeup.  The  j 
staff  is  professional,  the  pay  is  good,  | 
and  the  goal  is  the  best  and  brightest  i 
presentation  of  penetrating  local  news.  , 
Write  to  Paul  Williams,  Managing 
Eiditor,  4808  South  25th  St.,  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  68107. 

Free  Lance 


t2  IP  LEIW  LI’TTLE  SYNDICATE  USES  j 
funny  typo,  double-meaning  you  mail  > 
first.  210  Post,  #915E,  San  Francisco 

UNUSUAL,  DIFFE3RE1NTT 

TOP  RATTIS  PAH)  FOR  THE  UN¬ 
USUAL  A  DIFFERENT  NEWS 
STORIES,  EXPOSE  CONFIDENTIAL 
A  CONFESSION  TYPE  FEATURES, 
ETC. 

NATIONAL  EXAMINER,  INC. 

67  OLD  COUNTTIY  RD. 
WEISTBURY.  N.Y. 
phone:  EDGBWOOD  4-1111 

Operators-Machinists 

WAN’TED :  experienced  combination 

ad-head  operator.  Southern  daily,  non¬ 
union,  ideal  working,  living  conditions, 
near  mountains  and  lakes.  Tot>  iiay. 
Give  experience,  etc.  Box  358,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 


COMBINATTON  MAN;  also  crap  op¬ 
erator,  model  36.  Union  or  eligible.  40 
Hours.  La  Grande  Observer,  La  Grande, 
Oregon.  963-3161. 


OPERATORS  AND  FLOORMEai  — 
several  situations  open.  Union.  Can 
use  two  in  cold  type  paste  up.  35-hour 
week.  Day,  3134;  Swing,  3139;  Lobster. 
3144.  Paid  welfare  insurance.  Paid 
holidays.  Air-conditioned  plant.  All 
new  equipment.  No  floaters  or  boozers. 
Apply  Pi^uction  Manager,  Las  Vegas 
SUN,  900  South  Commerce  Street,  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHY  —  GRAPHIC  ART’S: 
Versatile  young  photographer  wanted 
by  Zone  2  college.  Must  have  ability 
in  preparation  of  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials  (graphs,  slides,  flip-charts)  in 
addition  to  outstanding  photography 
talent.  Creative  writing  desirable  asset. 
Will  assume  responsibility  for  pho¬ 
tography,  A-V  preparation,  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  college  publications.  Require¬ 
ments  are  high,  but  this  is  an  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
Box  333,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

Printers 

COMPOSING  BOOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
East  Coast  medium-sized  daily.  Union 
shop  including  ’ITS  operation.  Top  pay. 
Send  resume  to  Box  264,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher, 


FINE  OPPORTUNITY  as  Composing 
Room  and  Engraving  Superintendent  to 
develop  photo  composition  in  hot  type 
plant.  Supervise  present  composing 
room,  develop  plans  for  photo  composi¬ 
tion,  establish  and  supervise  engraving 
department.  Supervisory  experience  or 
training  necessary.  Approximately  50,- 
000  circulation  in  rapidly-growing  com¬ 
munity,  delightful  climate.  Zone  8. 
Resume  and  salary  range  to  Box  282, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

Production 


BOOK  PRODUCTION.  No.  two  spot 
in  major  trade  publisher’s  expanding 
book  division.  Must  be  outgoing  con¬ 
tact  and  idea  man  who’s  strong  on 
promotion  copy  writing  and  a  perfec¬ 
tionist  about  editorial,  production  and 
financial  details.  Zone  2.  To  39,000. 
Box  362,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT 
Young  man  who  desires  Prcxijction 
Management  career  with  large  Metro- 
liolitan  Daily.  Industrial  Engineer 
Itackground  desirable.  Salari ,  o|ien. 
Send  complete  work  resume  to  Box 
353,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion 


ADVERTISING 

PROMOTION 

V^RITER-RESEARCHER 

Self-starter  who  can  dig  into,  analyze 
and  interpret  research  material  .  .  , 
who  understands  and  is  comfortable 
handling  figures,  charts,  graphs  .  .  . 
can  sift  and  refine  data  into  clear,  per¬ 
suasive  language  for  advertising  sales 
presentations  and  direct  mail.  Opening 
in  promotion  department  of  major 
newspaper.  Chart  Area  2.  Tell  us  why 
you  qualify  and  give  us  an  idea  of 
your  salary  requirements.  Box  346, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITOR  to  replace 
man  promoted  to  PR  responsibilities. 
Will  consider  recent  journalism  or  lib> 
eral  arts  graduate  with  some  house 
or^jran  or  new8pai>er  exi)erience.  Prefer 
man  already  located  in  New  England 
liecause  job  is  with  larsre  industrial 
manufacturer  in  small  N.E.  town. 
Zone  1.  Send  back>;round,  references 
and  photo  to  Box  363*  Editor  &  Pub> 
Usher. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  (iruy  or 
);ai)  to  publicize  unique  cruise.  FVee 
to  travel.  Located  Miami.  Ela.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements,  i>hoto  to 
Box  36$.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICIST 

OR 

HOME  ECONOMIST 

.  .  .  with  experience  in  food 

writing.  Prefer  degree  in  Home 
Elconomies  or  Journalism.  Duties 
include  developing  food  release 
themes,  writing  food  artieiss,  book¬ 
lets  and  scripts.  Must  also  bs  fa¬ 
miliar  with  food  photography.  Sal¬ 
ary  will  be  commensurate  with 
background  and  experience. 

SEND  RESUME  TO: 

MR.  M.  R.  PICKENS 
EImployment  Manager 

Campbell  Soup  Company 
376  MEMORIAL  AVES^UE 
CAMDEN,  N.  J.  08101 

An  Elqual  Opportunity  Employer 


Syndicate  Salesman 

SALES  CONTACTS 

Man  with  all-amund  small  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience  to  contact  and  sell 
newspaper  editors  on  features  and 
other  services.  Working  knowledge  of 
advertising,  editorial  and  promotion  de- 
iwrtments  would  be  helpful.  Location: 
N.Y.C.  Considerable  traveling  and  tele¬ 
phoning  required  after  few  weeks 
training  course.  Give  experience,  ref¬ 
erences  and  starting  salary  required 
first  letter.  Box  364,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


EDITOR  ac 


PUBLISHER  for  August 


29.  1964 


situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


.  idministrative 

EXECUTIVE— LIVEWIRE! 

Experienced  circulation,  advertisinK, 
news  "I'lo" — enthusiastic  leader  who 
will  fit  sniiwthly  into  your  organization. 
A  sound,  solid  builder,  a  sparkling  per¬ 
former,  a  vigorous  operator  with  a  fine 
record  of  iiccomplishment  who  can  se¬ 
cure  the  greater  potential  your  paper 
deserves.  Now  harmoniously  employed; 
seeking  bigger  challenge.  Resume  in 
confidence,  liox  307,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

('.irculation 

KIXIKIDA  PAPERS:  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  with  sand  in  his  shoes  wants  job 
in  your  circulation  dei>artment  to  keep 
sand  in  his  shoes.  Box  359.  EUitor  & 
Publisher. 


OTRCULATION  MANAGini  willing  to 
relocate.  Young,  aggressive,  coet-con- 
seious,  promotion-minded,  family  man. 
S^enteen  years’  experience  in  all 
phases  of  circulation  including  "Little 
Merchant  Plan”.  Would  like  position 
with  strong,  aggressive  company  that 
offers  a  ch^Ienge.  Resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  available.  Box  238,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCITLATION  MANAGBHt 
Top-notch  circulator  wants  to  relocate. 
Young,  16  years'  experience  all  phases 
including  "Little  Merchant  Plan.”  Cre¬ 
ative,  aggressive  promoter  with  excel¬ 
lent  revenue  increase  record.  Box  332, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

C.lagsified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  of  a  large 
city  daily  is  interested  in  using  his 
experience,  sales  and  promotional  abili¬ 
ties  to  build  classified  section  of  small 
daily  or  large  weekly,  located  in  a 
small  friendly  Northeastern  community 
that  offers  ideal  living  conditions  for 
his  family.  Publishers  interested  are 
invited  to  write  to  Box  361,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CAM — Fifteen  years’  experience.  Small 
to  medium  iiaper.  Best  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Box  329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Correspondents 

WANT  PERSONALIZED  COVERAGE 
in  S.  Viet  NamT  It  can  be  had  at  very 
low  cost.  Ohio  paper  only.  Box  347, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

USE  OUR  OFFICE  AS 
YOUR  OWN  NEW  YORK  BUREAU  I 
Team  of  vigorous  and  enterprising 
correspondents  will  cover  hard  news 
and  downy  features;  World’s  Fair, 
U.N..  Broadway,  Topless  Suits,  Civil 
Rights,  political  scene;  even  ’’Beatles 
Tour.”  Can  also  supply  audio  news 
coverage  for  radio.  Box  321,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY!  Work¬ 
ing  advertising  manager  or  sales. 
Honest,  reliable — tops  in  sales.  Wire 
me  and  I’ll  phone  you  at  once.  Royal 
Anderson,  1835  Brunetti  Way,  Sparks. 
Nevada. 


Editorial 

CAN  YOU  GCT  A  CAPABLE 
MAN  THROUGH  AN  AD  V 
Mayl>e  this  is  it! 

Managing  editor,  editorial  writer,  or 
other  top  spot.  Strong  “front  man.” 
Wages  reasonable.  Prefer  Zone  3,  Box 
376,  Editor  &  I^iblisher. 

ENTERTAINMENT  EDlTflR- 
tXlLUMNIST-REVIEWER 
Age  38,  ten  years  present  job.  Exten¬ 
sive  background  knowledge  theatre,  re¬ 
lated  arts.  Start  $175.  Clippings,  tear- 
sheets,  references  on  request,  Bo.x  291, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FALLEN  INTO  10-YEAR  RUT: 
Sports  Editor  daily.  Extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  iihotography,  features,  area, 
straight  news:  seeks  position  offering 
chance  to  learn,  advance,  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility.  B.A,,  married.  Box  367, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER,  aggressive,  highly  suc¬ 
cessful;  great  promotion  background: 
qualified  to  train  staff  in  systematic 
selling.  Prefer  West,  Midwest.  Box 
318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

department  STORE  MAN,  7  years’ 
exwrience  on  metropolitan  newspapers 
and  county  weekly.  Experienced  in 
newspaper  department  store  advertis¬ 
ing.  with  extensive  retail  merchandising 
background.  Will  relocate  for  right  op- 
wrtunity.  Currently  located  in  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WKTERN  NEWS  EDITOR.  35,  mar¬ 
ried,  award-winner,  seeks  challenge  in 
West.  Box  349,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  Editorial 

PRIZE-WINNING  WRITER,  45.  seeks 
:  iKmition  with  any-size  paper;  prefer 
:  Missouri  ;  consider  any  area.  Box  339, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

Employment  Agencies 

♦■^EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  46th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


Printers 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FORI^IAN  or 
understudy  to  production  manager.  Su- 
I>ervisory  experience  large  and  small 
dailies.  Competent  all  compwing  op¬ 
erations.  University  grad.  Union.  Fam¬ 
ily  man.  Resume  on  request.  Zone  7, 
8,  9.  Box  366,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I 


YOUNG  MAN,  two  years’  college, 
seeks  start  as  reporter  on  small  daily. 
Good  writer:  eager  to  learn.  No  loca¬ 
tion  restrictions.  Joseph  H.  Schwarz, 
41  West  83rd  St.,  New  York-24,  N.  Y. 


MANAGING  EDITOR’S  SPOT  on  10- 
15,000  daily  sought  by  department  edi¬ 
tor.  29.  Currently  supervising  news 
staff  of  8.  Present  position  is  satis¬ 
fying,  but  offers  no  advancement.  Will 
wait  for  right  job  to  open.  Box  226, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EJDITOR  16-M  weekly,  inventive,  pro- 
motionally-minded  with  coat-saving 
ideas  both  front  and  hack  shop — top 
photographer — seeks  paper  that  wants 
to  come  alive.  Box  295,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GOING  OFFSET?  Editor  large  weekly, 
experienced  with  litho  process  and 
having  money-saving  ideas,  wishes  as 
editor  to  guide  established  paper 
through  economical  conversion.  Box 
288,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  WRITER 
Impact,  clarity,  reliability,  sparkle. 
Fifteen  years’  newspapers.  Open  any 
direction  —  news  or  other.  Age  39. 
Box  269,  Editor  It  Publisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE 
Fourteen  years’  all-around  experience 
in  newsroom.  Zones  1  or  2,  Box  294, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMUSEMENTS  (TRITTC 
Broedway,  Hollywood  background  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  334,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


DESK  JOB  SOUCHTT 
Family  man,  age  33,  seeks  copy,  wire 
desk.  Five  years’  experience  reporter, 
editor.  Box  337,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Eknployers  and  EImployees. 
PRESS 

Ehnployment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel. ;  638-339t 

Miscellaneous 

IXIRMER 

NBDVSPAPBR  OWNER 
AND  PUBUSHER 

with  strong  background  in  daily,  week¬ 
ly  operations,  wire  service  and  aca¬ 
demic  fieids,  seeking  new  challenge. 
Financially  comfortable  so  rewards  re¬ 
lated  to  performance  more  important 
than  weekly  pay-check  security.  Free 
to  travel  anywhere  after  September  1. 
but  prefer  Southeast.  Youngish  49. 
Employment  in  sales,  service,  broker¬ 
age  or  promotion,  that  wouid  permit 
maintenance  contacts  in  communica¬ 
tions  media  most  desirable.  Box  351, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  married,  16  years’ 
staff  on  recently  defunct  N.Y.  daily. 
Editorial  experience.  Would  relocate 
for  iwrmnnent  position.  Resume  upon 
request.  Box  287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  wants  to  trade  ex¬ 
perience.  maturity  and  imagination  for 
permanent  position  on  afternoon  daily 
or  Sunday  ^ition.  College  background; 
family.  Box  306,  Editor  &  Publishei. 

Pressman 

PRESSMAN:  Letterpress,  Offset.  Du¬ 
plex.  Cox-O-Type.  Steady  —  reliable. 
Box  346,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY!  Pro- 
,  duction  Manager  well-versed  TTS,  photo 
i  composition,  computer  tape,  general 
I  composing,  stereotype,  engraving,  press- 
I  room,  dispatch.  Complete  resume  upon 
!  request.  Box  266,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

^  COHPOSINO  ROOM  OENKaai,  rORKMAM 
.  of  a  metroix>litan  daily  and  Sunday 
I  newspaper  is  interested  in  being  con¬ 
tacted  by  management  seeking  a  man 
.  with  exi>erience  of  a  large  shop  with 
I  7-day,  24-hour  operation.  Box  276,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

^  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

I  MIXJHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT 
Graphic  Arts  expert  with  30  years’  ex- 
!  perience  in  magazine  and  newspaper 
j  publishing  and  commercial  printing. 

!  Experienced  all  departments,  all  new 
processes.  Excellent  record.  Seeks  im- 
I  mediate  relocation  with  large  or  small 
!  operation.  Box  286,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELA’nONS:  M.S.  in  P.R.. 
3  years’  experience  publicity,  publica¬ 
tions,  community  relations,  special 
events.  Box  369,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER-EDITOR, 
I  now  a  feature  syndicate  salesman 
,  traveling  the  U.S.,  seeks  sideline  in 
!  PR  or  ?.  Box  267,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

:  PR  ASSISTANT  has  experience,  imagi¬ 
nation,  intelligence.  Seeks  position  in 
New  Jersey.  Strong  on  photo  editing, 
copy  writing,  desigo,  prt^uction.  Now 
I  employed  with  national  trade  associa¬ 
tion.  Box  227,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


PR  SPECIALIST  in  promoting  agri¬ 
cultural  businesses  available  in  Pacific 
Northwest  one  week  per  month,  or 
part-time  arrangement.  Box  326,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Special  Promotions 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS.  Business  Pages, 
diurch  Pages.  Samples  on  request. 
P.O.  Box  111,  Dodge  City,  Kansas. 


E3)ITOR  of  award-winning  Army  news¬ 
paper  seeks  j(^  on  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Will  finish  Army  service  in  De¬ 
cember;  trained  at  Army  Info  School, 
exiwrienced  photographer;  age  25.  Won 
U^REUR  award  for  offset  paper  plus 
recognition  for  outstanding  editorials.  | 
Prefer  Zones  1.  2  or  3.  Box  309,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  j 

JOURNETYMAN  REPORTEHt,  all  beats. 
Mature,  married.  Assist  on  desk.  Now  j 
employed.  Zones  2,  3,  4.  Box  328,  Ekli-  I 
tor  A  Publisher.  j 

YOUNG  BUSINESS  WRITER  with 
executive  ix>tential  wants  to  go  West ; 
knows  stock  market,  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  common  market.  Experienced, 
personable,  aggressive.  Seeks  $10,000 
potential.  Box  341,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG.  EAGER  REPORTER.  23. 
seeks  job  with  daily  within  NYC  com¬ 
muting  distance.  B.A.  Can  use  camera 
and  darkroom.  Experience  with  small 
daily.  Has  clips.  Box  311,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  EDITOR,  good  professional- 
personal  habits,  seeking  writing  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Column,  sports,  make-up 
and  publishing  background.  Will  sin¬ 
cerely  appreciate  offers  combining  pres¬ 
ent  with  future.  Box  319,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Freedom  of  Information  Bill 


It  looks  as  if  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Bill  —  S.1666  spon¬ 
sored  by  Senator  Edward  V. 
Long  of  Missouri  —  is  going  to 
die  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  . 

Hearjngs  on  the  bill  were  held 
almost  a  year  ago  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The 
bill  would  amend  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Procedure  Act  of  1946 
to  clarify  and  protect  the  right 
of  the  public  to  information 
about  governmental  affairs. 

Two  weeks  ago  it  passe<l  the 
Senate  twice  in  about  24  hours. 
After  the  first  voice  vote  it  was 
called  back  by  Senator  Hubert 
Humphrey  for  reconsideration. 
After  some  adjustments  it  was 
passed  again  and  sent  to  the 
House. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  where  it  rests  in  a  pigeon 
hole  without  any  hope  of  being 
considered.  It  will  die,  therefore, 
automatically  with  adjournment 
of  this  session  unless  something 
is  done  about  it. 

There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  much 
hope  of  that.  There  is  too  much 
opposition  from  the  Administra¬ 
tion  through  various  depart¬ 
ments  and  bureaus. 

It  is  all  a  little  ironical  be¬ 
cause  the  Democratic  Party 
Platform  adopted  at  Atlantic 
City  this  week  carries  a  “plank” 
which  states: 

“The  government’s  business  is 
the  people’s  business.  Informa¬ 
tion  about  public  affairs  must 
continue  to  be  freely  available 
to  the  Congnress  and  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.” 

The  trouble  is  that  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  what  that  last  paragraph 


means  is  open  to  various  inter¬ 
pretations  in  government  offices. 

At  the  hearings  of  the  Senate 
subcommittee  last  Fall  some  of 
the  testimony  by  newspaper 
people  revealed  the  following 
items  of  information  had  been 
suppressed  by  government  agen¬ 
cies — the  reasons  for  suppres¬ 
sion  w'ere  varied  but  all  invoked 
the  so-called  “public  interest”: 

*  A  list  of  private  offices 
rented  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  Philadelphia; 

*  Details  of  compromise  set¬ 
tlements  for  liquor  law  viola¬ 
tions; 

*  The  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  refused  to  re¬ 
lease  applicants’  names  and 
amounts  and  purposes  of  loans 
from  federal  tax  funds; 

*  Figures  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  on  pay¬ 
ments  to  a  Greek  shipping  line; 

*  Information  on  alleged  price 
cutting  by  an  air  lines  under 
investigation  by  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Board; 

*  Figures  on  fatalities  result¬ 
ing  from  accidents  since  1962 
in  the  Military  Air  Transport 
Service; 

Fifteen-year-old  pictures  of 
the  first  nuclear  explosion  were 
refused  by  the  Atomic  Energj’ 
Commission  because  of  “world¬ 
wide  reaction”; 

*  Names  of  800  Air  Force 
officers  excused  from  flying  but 
still  receiving  flight  pay; 

*  A  list  of  guests  entertained 
on  the  yacht  Sequoia. 

*  *  * 

All  of  these  involved  govern¬ 
ment  projects  were  supported  by 
taxpayers. 

Too  many  members  of  the 
House  are  involved  in  mending 


fences  and  running  for  office 
this  Fall  to  hope  that  anything 
might  be  accomplished  in  trying 
to  pry  the  Long  bill  out  of  com¬ 
mittee. 

But  it  might  be  worth  a  try 
if  enough  newspapers  were  to 
build  a  bonfire  under  that  au¬ 
gust  body. 

• 

14  Advisors 
For  ANPA 
Prize  Named 

An  Advisory  Board  to  nomin¬ 
ate  the  winner  of  the  first  ANPA 
World  Press  Achievement 
Award,  a  new  international 
award  established  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  a  free  press  in  the 
developing  countries  of  the 
world,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  award,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Foundation. 

Members  of  the  new  board 
are  heads  of  organizations  in 
international  journalism.  Their 
appointments  were  announced 
by  David  Lindsay  Jr.,  president 
of  the  ANPA  Foundation  and 
publisher  of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Herald-Tribune  and  Journal,  as 
follows: 

Claude  Bellanger,  president. 
International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Le  Parisien 
Libere,  Paris. 

Dr.  Jacques  Bourquin,  presi¬ 
dent,  International  Association 
for  Mass  Communication  Re¬ 
search,  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  publisher 
and  editor.  Editor  &  Pubusher. 

W.  J.  Campbell,  president, 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  vicepres¬ 
ident,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily 
Star. 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Associated  Press. 

Allan  Hernelius,  president, 
International  Press  Institute 


and  editor-in-chief,  .  .naka 
Dagbladet,  Stockholm. 

Theodore  F.  Koop,  pi  .  ident 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and  vi.  presi¬ 
dent,  Columbia  Broa:!' asting 
System  Inc.,  Washingt'  ii. 

Barrett  McGurn,  president, 
Overseas  Press  Club  of  A  nierica. 

William  E.  Porter,  pi  i  sident, 
Association  for  Educat  ion  in 
Journalism  and  Profes.s.'r,  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan. 

Sam  Ragan,  president,  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association. 

John  Reitemeyer,  president, 
Inter-American  Press  A.-.socia- 
tion  and  president  and  publisher, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

Gene  Robb,  president,  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
.sociation,  and  publisher,  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and 

Knickerbocker  News, 

Mims  Thomason,  president, 
United  Press  International. 

Miles  Wolff,  president,  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  and  executive  editor, 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Nctvs  and 
Record. 

The  new  award  will  recognize 
one  or  more  newspapers  “for 
distinguished  service  to  their 
nation’s  people  over  a  continu¬ 
ing  period  in  culture,  social, 
economic  and  political  fields.” 

The  publisher  of  the  winning 
newspaper  will  receive  a  gold 
medal  to  be  presented  at  the 
ANPA  Convention  in  New  York 
City,  April  21,  1965  and  a  tour 
of  representative  cities  of  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  with  all  ex¬ 
penses  paid  by  ANPA  Founda¬ 
tion. 

A  brochure  in  French,  Span¬ 
ish  and  English  with  complete 
details  of  award  criteria  is  now 
being  mailed  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  world. 

Nominations  for  the  award 
should  be  sent  to  Stanford 
Smith,  General  Manager,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Foundation,  750  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York, 
10017,  U.S.A. 
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transmits  from  perforator  to  composing  room... 


The  Star  AutoSetter 


other  Star  products  include  the  Selectro-Matic  Quadder,  matrices  and  improved  parts  for  Linotype  and  Intertype  machines. 

Printed  in  U.S.A. 


Standard  components  of  the  Star  AutoSetter  can  be 
positioned  to  transmit  signals  from  the  perforator 
or  computer  department  to  the  composing  room. 

Conventionally,  the  AutoSetter  tape  reader  is 
placed  on  the  decoder  console  and  connected  to  it 
by  a  short  cable.  Simply  by  extending  the  cable*, 
the  reader  can  be  removed  from  the  console  and 
plugged  into  a  control  box*  in  the  perforator  room. 
As  tape  is  fed  into  the  reader,  electrical  signals  are 
transmitted  via  cable  to  the  decoder  console,  which 
operates  the  linecasting  machine. 

No  tape  is  used  in  the  composing  room,  nor  is 
outdated  transmitting  or  reperforating  equipment 


required.  This  reduces  initial  installation  cost  and 
eliminates  extra  units  to  maintain  and  service. 

By  means  of  the  AutoSetter  push-button  control 
center,  attached  to  the  linecasting  machine  key¬ 
board,  the  monitor  can  stop  the  remote  reader,  ele¬ 
vate  an  unwanted  line  or  reverse  tape  to  reset  one 
or  more  lines  when  necessary.  AutoSetter  machine 
safeties  automatically  stop  tape-feed  in  case  of  ma¬ 
chine  trouble. 

Flexibility  is  a  built-in  extra  of  the  Star  Auto¬ 
Setter.  Write  for  the  full  color  brochure  describing 
all  the  advantages  of  this  new  versatile  tape-oper¬ 
ating  system. 


STAR  PARTS  Co 

A  DIVISION  OF  POWDERS  E  EATON 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

CHICAGO  •  DENVER  •  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
STAR  PARTS  (LINECASTING)  CANADA  LTD.,  MONTREAL  AND  AGENTS  OVERSEAS 


“Optional  extra 


Pulling  Power  Cleveland  Style 


Co-sponsored  by  The  Cleveland  Press— 83,218  saw  last  year’s  pro  football  doubleheader. 


On  the  night  of  Sept.  5,  four  National  Football  League 
teams  and  one  of  the  nation’s  top  newspapers,  The  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  are  expected  to  pull  upwards  of  80,000  spec¬ 
tators  into  Cleveland’s  Municipal  Stadium. 

The  teams  are  the  Cleveland  Browns,  Green  Bay  Packers, 
New  York  Giants,  and  Detroit  Lions.  The  Browns  will 
play  the  Packers,  and  the  Giants  the  Lions  in  a  football 
doubleheader. 

The  Press  is  co-sponsor  with  the  Browns  of  this  unique 
exhibition  spectacle  for  the  benefit  of  The  Press  Helping 
Hand  Fund  that  provides  $30,000  annually  for  the  needy 
of  Cleveland  at  Christmastime. 

The  Press  first  put  its  prestige  behind  the  event  in  1961, 


when  it  was  a  single  game.  Attendance  was  55,000,  more 
than  double  the  year  before.  In  1962  the  idea  of  a  double- 
header  was  conceived,  and  attendance  soared  to  77,683. 
Last  year  83,218  jammed  the  huge  lake  front  stadium  to 
watch  New  York  play  Detroit  and  Cleveland  play 
Baltimore. 

The  pulling  power  of  The  Cleveland  Press  is  nationally 
recognized.  The  pro  football  doubleheader  is  but  one  ex-  | 
ample.  Baseball  is  another.  At  summer’s  end  12,000  j 
Straight  A  students  are  still  writing  The  Press  for  the  | 
more  than  100,000  free  tickets  to  Cleveland  Indians  games  | 
that  the  newspaper  has  made  available  in  recognition  ofi 
their  scholastic  achievement.  f 
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